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The “House Committee” in Session 


S the guests examine and discuss the hostess’ new silverware service, the desire to possess a similar set of 
‘*Ancestral” or ‘Anniversary’ ‘or ““Ambassador” grows and crystallizes. But it’s the husband who signs 
the check and he must be “‘sold”’ on the desirability of a new equipment. The advertising of 1847 Rogers 
Bros. Silverplate, during 1926, is aimed primarily at the husband—but every wife is going to listen in, too. It’s a new 


advertising slant for silverware. We suggest you watch out for it—and cash in on it! 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLATE 


Salesrooms 
NEW YORK _ — — INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
CHICAGO ce Cc ‘en of Canada, Limited 
SAN FRANCISCO SS Hamilton, Ontario 
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The Jewelry of 1926 





A Forecast of the New Fashions of the Coming Year and of the Jewelry Forms 


That Will Be Appropriate to the New Gowns. 


By Isabelle M. Archer 


With [!lustraticns f-em Designs by the Author 


























HERE is an enthusiastic greeting ready those 
to give the new year a cheery welcome. 
Things artistic are forming the topmost pin- 
nacles on a rising tower of new ideas. 


crescendo is manifested in 
large undertakings in the 
smaller, less consequential 
items of every day life and 
in all things touching on 
the artistic, from archi- 
tectural forms to the small- 
est details of the modern 
costume through color, line 
and contour, rhythm and 
symmetry. 

Enthusiasm is rampant: 
confidence supreme. There 
is a straightaway ahead 
and the signals are set for 
a clear track. Political 
and business situations the 
world over have fostered 
this new condition. The 
result is an artistic renais- 
sance revealed in modern 
architecture, painting, 
sculpture and music anid 
evidenced most practically 
for our purpose in all 
things pertaining to the 
modern costume from the 
manufactured textiles to 
the hand-wrought laces 
and trimmings and in the 
beautiful jewels now pre- 
paring for the coming year. 


The New Handling of 
Materials 

There is a new manner 
apparent now in the han- 
dling of all art materials. 
In jewelry this becomes in 
effect painting in gems. 
Gem colors and textures 
are used in this modern 
style as if the colors were 
in a liquid state and as 
though the differences in 
texture were capable of 
giving the variations in 
planes that are so much the 
supreme desire of all 
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This ERs’ CIRCULAR is evidence enough that this 


engaged in modern’ art work. 

A glance at the Fall costume article in 
the last anniversary number of THE JEWEL- 
rived this 





DRESS EFFECTS SHOWING THE PROB!ILEM THE JEWELER MUST MEET 


crescendo in artistic lines was under way. 
It has gained in volume and gathered speed 
as the year has progressed until it has ar- 
Spring at a definite place of 


leadership. The industrial 
exposition in Paris has 
welded all these commer- 
cial arts into a loosely re- 
lated group until the ren- 
dering of the beautiful iron 
grill work, the colors and 
modeling seen in the stained 
and leaded glass windows 
have been borrowed for use 
as inspiration in designing 
costume textiles and _ re- 
adapted to the needs of 
modern jewelry. 

So inter-related have 
these factors become that 
jewelry will be seen during 
1926 to have adapted to its 
special needs those features 
lately introduced in modern 
architecture, in painting, 
sculpture, furniture design- 
ing, interior decoration and 
more directly in the patents 
and weaves of silks, velvets 
and laces. 


Direct Results in Jewelry 

A new era is opening be- 
fore our eyes. A_ slow 
gradual dawning of a dif- 
ferent day, a changing age. 
Difficult to define this alter- 
ed atmosphere is_ inter- 
preted for the fine 
jewelry manufacturer in 
exceedingly practical ways 
and a forecast, listing the 
new methods and manners, 
will be the most conclu- 
sive and practical method 
of treating this very large 
and always very absorbing 
subject. 

Direct results are always 
demanded, and here we 
have them when we con- 
sider precisely how this 
new artistic manner works 
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out in diamonds, pearls, the colored. gems 
and platinum. First let us take a group of 
jewels executed in the new manner. Let us 
say there are hair ornaments, necklaces, 
corsage ornaments, earrings, bracelets and 
finger rings in this group. The forms we 
shall find follow very definite contours, with 
surfaces softly rounded with masses very 
definitely defined. 

For patterns we have detail simplified 
down to the bare essentials. And a new 
theme that is drastic in its demands on the 
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Fic. 2—GEOMETRIC FORMS—THE NEW 


designer. This is a theme which can best 
be explained as a series of built-up planes 
giving light and shadow to the face of the 
jewel and a most wondrous quality of depth. 

Of the colors a description might range 
from the most glorious sunset ever beheld 
to the distinct separation of the colors in 
a leaded window or a Maxfield Parish 
painting—all the brilliance and all the 
variety in the prism to carry out this pallet ; 
all of the gems and most of the gem stones 
are used, placed one with another to gain 
a desired effect irrespective of commercial 
value and with a complete disregard of 
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all former procedures or precedents. 

The new jewelry designs have as their 
basis geometric figures, impressionistic and 
conventionalized forms: the reformed cubist 
manner, and they utilize the tracings of 
three-dimensional solids and dynamic sym- 
metry in their modern results. The designs 
are planned on old things looked at through 
new eyes. For these new patterns, such 
classic ground as the Persian, Egyptian and 
East Indian has been covered once again 
and the American Indian motif added to 
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FESTOON PEARLS 


the list. The newer inspirations have also 
been gathered through the adaptation of the 
color grouping, line and mass motif seen 
in such odd reminders as a colorful row 
of books as patch-work quilts, the stars in 
the heavens, a running brook, pottery tires, 
sky-scrapers, and air-plane views. 

This design has for its chief point the use 
of large unbroken masses, placed so as to 
express the structural base of the jewel 
and its competent solids. The modern color- 
ing flares forth a challenge and a declara- 
tion. 

In the first illustration the new use of 
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pearls is depicted. ‘Here in place of the 
regulation necklace is a jewel worn as a 
corsage ornament in any one of a number 
of poses. The larger brooch is fastened 
with a pin at the back and the pearls hang 
between this large plaque and a smaller 
jewel pin. In this jewel we see a reflection 
of all the newer pearl ornaments. For the 
hair these take the form of loops of swing- 
ing pearls of various sizes slung between 
a variety of hair ornaments. One will show 
an upright. feather form carried out -in 
diamonds and platinum wire, with a small 
hair pin for the opposite end of the double 
string of pearls. 

Another pearl ornament for the coif will 
show rosettes of graduated pearls finishing 
a triple strand of pearls and having beside 
long pearl strands swinging from these pearl 
bosses as loosely woven tassels which hang 
when the jewel is in place just behind either 
ear. 

To conform with the requirements of the 
bobbed head most of these coif ornaments 
will be formed so as to be practical as orna- 
ments for either the forehead or just above 
the nape of the neck. They will be trimmed 
as we have seen in our two examples, with 
either diamond upright set ornaments or 
with hanging tassels, and they will be so 
designed that they will set with the wider 
part across the forehead or around the back 
of the head narrowing in either case toward 
the ears. 

As a necklace or shoulder jewels pearls 
are worn almost as an epaulet. These 
jewels showing the pearl strands as their 
main section will have as we have seen in 
our illustration, brooches at either end or 
a brooch and a finishing tassel at one end 
and a larger plaque at the opposite termina- 
tion. These jewels may be worn crossing 
one shoulder, evenly placed across the front 
of the decoltage or as an ornament for the 
back of the dress swinging from one 
shoulder down to the center of the low cut 
dress. 

This new manner of wearing the jewels 
placed against the gown over one’s shoulders 
conforms to the new dress fashions. The 
demands made by these new styles comprise 
in themselves an interesting study for the 
jeweler. 1926 will see much that is start- 
lingly different in gown design and material, 
colors and patterns. A formality is gained 
through these new textiles and the method 
used in cutting and draping of the new 
gowns, that is an imperative attribute of all 
jewelry designed to be appropriate for wear 
with these new styles. 


There is a swing and a dash to the cut 
of the new gown and a most remarkable 
array of striking patterns and color blends 
in preparation for the new year. It will be 
a test of the new jewels, to see how well 
they hold their own against these modish 
costumes. The new jewels must meet color 
for color and be of so bold a design that 
they stand out against, no matter how com- 
plicated, a pattern. 

Taking as a rough example of what jewels 
will have to meet, consider the colors on 
the complicated effect of a stained glass 
window, heavily leaded and try and imagine 
on this an array of gleaming gems. These 
gems would have to be so managed as to 
stand out in distinct groups or be lost en- 
tirely in the multi-colored much-marked 
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pattern of the background. It is some such 
problem as this that the jeweler will need 
to meet to be successful in gaining attention 
for his jewels during the coming year. 

The frontispiece is an expression of this 
problem in its extreme form. The gown 
is modeled on the diagonal cut, a type that 
is distinctly new and decidedly representa- 
tive of the season. The material shows a 
typical example of the new patterns designed 
in overlaid planes and the jewels are of the 
modern daring contours and settings to be 
appropriate with this new costume. 


Color Gained Through the Egyptian Motif 

The Egyptian style of patterning gives an 
excellent excuse for the necessary color in 
modern jewels, so we see it today adapted 
to the use of formal jewels for wear with 
the strictly classic draped gown. 

In the illustration (Fig. 2) are examples 
of this borrowed type where in color for 
color the jewels and the costume will aug- 
ment one another. These jewels are designed 
in all the larger pieces for evening wear 
and they are used as well in the smaller 
jewels and utility pieces. Hair ornaments 
are particularly clever when this upright 
striping of color makes the design. Plaques 
for the bracelet and brooches and brooch 
pendants also appropriate this pattern type 
very easily. Black and white varies the 
colors and an outline of black distinguishes 
the Egyptian design. The historic motifs 
are utilized but generally modified to meet 
modern requirements. This, of course must 
be done with discretion and some time given 
to the study of the meaning of these units 
before they are combined in anything like 
worthwhile designs. 

In the illustration on this page, Fig. 3, 
there is shown a design for one of the new 
dress ornaments with three plaques each to 
be fastened at the back with the brooch 
pin, in any arrangement on the gown, ac- 
cording to the desire of the wearer. There 
are three suggestions offered in the sketch 
with the three pins fastened in each case 
and the pendant disc shaped moonstone 
swinging free. This jewel may be placed 
on the shoulder, it may form the center 
ornament on the gown or it may be placed 
on one side with both the smaller plaques 
close together. 

A variety of chain work is possible when 
the Egyptian theme is followed. Some sug- 
gestions are offered in the illustration, but 
the tremendous variety possible in these 
small links and plaques can not be imagined 
until the designer tries out for himself this 
remarkably inspiring historic ornamentation. 
The two other jewels shown in the illustra- 
tion are a fillet for the hair and a broad 
armlet to be worn above the elbow. The 
hair fillet is a blaze of diamonds for the 
coronet formed with the colored gems used 
as a base and as a banding of either side 
of the high central plaque. The bracelet is 
a jewel of even edge with the central motif 
no broader than the circle itself. Here 
again the diamonds are clustered for the 
central motif and the colored gems used 
in upright stripes, for the banding. In color, 
as in pattern, the arrangement conforms 
very closely to the ancient choice of black, 
white, half-tone red, royal blue, olive green, 
tans, browns, and vivid yellow for the color 
scheme. | 

The ‘extremely formal tone gained by 
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these jewels of Egyptian motifs are echoed 
in their deliberate use of the geometric 
pattern, in another group of modern jewels 
which takes for its basis a converted idea 
of the cubists style now called, to be more 
exact, the modernistic theme. 


The Reign of the Cubist’s Themes 


Modernism in jewels can be defined as 
an adaptation direct from oil paintings. It 
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an appropriate size to the earring or used 
as a necklace pendant hung from an en- 
twined rope of matching gems. The brooch 
pendant shown at the center of the drawing 
has a ragged plain-like top as a fire depicted 
in gems. The bar-pin at the right hand 
upper corner is criss-cross and cut up into 
sections irrespective of the contour of the 
jewel. A deliberate handling to gain a 
desired effect. The jewels shown in the 
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same clear divisions in colors 
and it accepts the manner of 
the cubist style while adapting it to its 
own needs. All of these new jewels show 
a regard for every new type in one detail 
or another. There is a link between them 
shown so far as we have investigated from 
the pearl shouldered jewel of the illustra- 
tion (Fig. 2) through the idea of the draped 
gown, the color of the Egyptian motif, its 
geometric pattern and has now gained in 
this modern theme the unusual form, the 
multi-colored theme and the angular pat- 
terns, all shown in the illustration on page 
114 (Fig. 4). Here is a long narrow pend- 
ant ornament which might be converted in 


shows the 
and planes 


lower part of the illustration are a hat dart 
and a three cornered brooch. Each of these 
pieces has an unusual sectional division, 
designed on a pre-arranged plan according 
to definite proportions. 

Such jewels as these are designed espe- 
cially for use with platinum as the mount- 
ings, with diamonds, pearls and the colored 
gems as their settings. Let it be: under- 
stood that none of these jewels are intended 
for use with the gemstones alone. They 
would be lost without the sparkle of the 
faceted gems. The work is to be carried out 
with the finest of platinum wire for the en- 
closing edge of each jewel and with the planes 
of the designs masked in diamonds or the 
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114 
paler colored gems for the light tinted 
sections and for biack onyx, emeralds, rubies 
and amethysts for the darker portions. The 
work is done in a new manner but with the 
effect of the usual pave setting. This is 
considered the supreme answer in jewels 
to the extremely trying textile patterns in 
gown types of the coming year. 

Even the classic motifs of the French 
Victorian English, the Indian both American 
and East Indian, the Russian, Spanish and 
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taken from a classic piece of metal work 
and it is here carried out in platinum wire 


and diamonds. 


The Simplification of the Classic Motif 


The Persian pattern is another old decora- 
tion to be newly arranged for the jeweler’s 
use. In the next illustration (Fig. 5) are 
pictured various arrangements taken from 
this classic motif. Here again we see a 
cieverly construed excuse for extreme rich- 
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Fic. 4—upper SECTION SHOWS THE CUBIST STYLE, WITH PATCH WORK AND BALANCED MASSES. 
LOWER SECTION SHOWS MOTIFS ADAPTED FROM [RON GRILL WORK 


Egyptian motifs conform to this modern 
note of extreme simplicity. In the second 
half of the last illustration is given a motif 
adopted from the Spanish comb but borrow- 
ing the new use of iron work in grill form 
to the requirements of the jewel. This 
motif of open work was used lately in silk 
designing in Florence. It made the base 
for many a beautiful textile pattern this fall 
and is now being utilized as the foundation 
for some wondrous new jewels. A _ hair 
ornament such as this is attached to a band 
for the bobbed head or long as a comb or 
large pin when there is a knob of hair 
at the back of the head. The theme was 


ness in color and for utter simplicity in 
design. 

Jewelry on this Persian theme is parti- 
cularly well adapted to wear with the out- 
door costume and it will be seen in the 
South during the Winter. The new watch 
form shown as the central ornament in the 
illustration, is of the new form of variety 
worn as either a soutoir as it is shown in 
the small sketch, or separated from the 
chain and a large plaque fastened by its 
backing pin to the shoulder of the gown. 
The watch face hangs open and the gem 
studded case for the watch makes the con- 
ical form above it. 
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Besides this watch in the illustration are 
shown a brooch design and a_ suggestion 
for a finger ring in the upper corners of 
the drawing. Below these are given a stick 
pin and a brooch in the form of a cross. 
The two brooch pendants are more elaborate 
jewels appropriate for evening wear on any 
formal costume. 

A very different idea and yet one that has 
again this modern simplicity, is the natural- 
istic picture plan carried out in gems and 
platinum. <A glance at the next illustration 
(I.g. 6) will tell at once the startling ef- 
fects possible in this group of the new 
jewels. The designer runs riot here and 
takes for his own the most varied of sub- 
jects. The three jewels shown in this sketch 
has been planned on outdoor subjects. <A 
mass of rocks or a group of skyscrapers 
gives the same effect carried out in gems. 
A woodland landscape with the meandering 
stream and everhanging tree branches makes 
the second jewel while the third well-pro- 
portioned brooch pendant depicts the de- 
signer’s idea of a landscape seen from an 
aeroplane. In each of these pieces the color 
so lacking in the black and white illustra- 
tion adds tenfold to the beauty and interest 
of the jewel. 

Diamonds and yellow and brown topazes 
carried out the first jewel, paridots, pearls 
and diamonds and black onyx the second 
plaque and a myriad of tiny gems and face- 
ted gem stones were used to build up the 
third design. 

All of those modernistic designs keep to 
the requirements laid down by the ancient 
Greeks, a matter of adhering to the dic- 


tates of nature. These same root-squares 
build the human figure and the leaves, 
trees and all other natural objects. Using 


this plan in jewelry is entirely new. 


Color Clusters in the New Jewels 

Rich color carried out in the opaque gem 
stones as well as the fasceted gems, make 
the cluster groupings on another branch 
of the new jewelry. These pieces are highly 
modeled and follow more or less precisely 
the themes of old Persian jewelry as we 
have seen as well as the East Indian, Italian 
and old Byzantine periods, 

These designs are all formed with a raised 
platform for the border and a central cluster 
raised high for the main portion of the 
jewel. This central cluster may follow, 
the outer contour of the piece or keep to 
its own lines, but in either case it is a 
raised motif rounded at the sides and blended 
into the edge of the jewel in a gradual curve. 

Color is the principle object in the de- 
signer’s mind when he plans new jewels 
along these lines, form although distinctive 
in these pieces, is but a secondary matter. 
In the illustration on page 116, Fig. 7, is 
given a group of jewels representative of 
this mode. They are one and all colorful 
in the extreme and highly modeled. At the 
left hand side of the illustration is a pendant 
plaque done in a typical East Indian man- 
ner. It is designed as a commercial piece 
but in appearance gives the impression of 
being hand-wrought. The setting of the 
box model with clusters of colored gems 
enclose in irregular shaped boxes holding 
three or more gems. 

Naturalistic forms are taken for many 
of these new jewels following the old Indian 
method, but in some cases the modernistic 
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type shows its influence in geometric units 
super-imposed one above another to gain 
the raised clustral form. 

The colors for these jewels are picked 
out in white where ivory chips and smooth 
polished pieces of white jade mark the 
emphasis in the designs. Emeralds, rubies, 
sapphires, garnets, amethysts and topazes 
used in harmonious groupings gives the 
color schemes for the main theme. Varia- 
tions of this arrangement include small 
pieces of coral, smoked amber, peridot, and 
zircons, but the regulation red and green 
emphasized with the opaque white gives the 
typical East Indian coloring. Such patterns 
as these are of course, adaptations of oriental 
enamels replaced by gems. 

Very different from these rounded forms 
are the designs executed in flat planes. Here 
there is no hint of a rounded contour for 
the whole jewel is made in a series of tier 
planes and the profile in this case is a 
series of angles and sharp steps. The 
Egyptian and the American Indian types of 
decoration well illustrate this mode that is 
now being brought out in jewelry design- 
ing. It is a clever style, difficult and inter- 
esting and it is only at its beginning in 
jewelry. 

The neck chains and beads, vanity cases, 
iockets and mesh bag in the next illustra- 
tion (Fig. 7) have been chosen as typical 
of the American-Indian motif as it is adapt- 
ed by the modern jeweler. The colors are 
the dull red, yellows and browns with some 
green but no purple and blue in this scheme. 
Here the outline is black carried out in 
faceted black onyx or in flat slabs of enamel. 

The mesh bag has been modeled direct 
after Indian Wampam pouch. It has an 
overlap and a strap handle but its fittings 
are entirely up-to-date. The small square 
vanity case is enameled for its decoration 
and set with peridots, diamonds and black 
onyx. The pendants are carved from Jasper 
and Agate and the beads include pearls and 
diamonds among the colored gems in their 
strings. 

So far in this forecast for 1926 there has 
been mentioned the geometric motif used as 
the terminations for pearl strings, either 
hair ornaments or the new jewel for the 
shoulder and corsage; Egyptian lines have 
been seen in some jewels for formal wear, 
cubist patch work has been seen on some 
simpler pieces, the use of the Spanish open 
work grille and the Persian color schenie 
has been promised in adaptations and we 
have had examples in the modernistic move- 
ment in East Indian cluster work and -\mer- 
ican-Indian simplicity. These various meth- 
ods and manners range themselves into two 
groups with the cluster patterns decorating 
the more elaborate jewels and the designing 
in planes reserved for the use of the costume 
jewel for both day and evening wear. We 
now come to the adapting of those peculiar 
effects gained by the lighting of a stained 
glass window. This is an entirely new 
theme in jewelry although not in other 
materials and objects. It combines the two 
styles that we have considered, the color 
work and the designing in planes. 

In illustration on page 118, Fig. 9, the 
forms seem strangely familiar, yet they. are 
new in jewelry. The strangeness of effect 
comes from the depicting of waves of light 
through masses of color. The softness and 
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depth of beautiful colors seen in stained 
glass windows as the light shines through 
them are here translated into waves of color 
by the use.of smooth polished and faceted 
gems and ‘gem stones. 

In this group of jewels, purples, blues and 
greens are blended one into the other. The 
gentlest of gradations between. There is 
an unusual blending of orange and brown 
through the combination of zircons, topazes 
and amber. In the upper left hand corner 
of the illustration there is a plaque brooch 
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high-lights of diamonds and_ corn-colored 
sapphires in the top section to the deepest 
blue-green tourmalins in the lowest of the 
three pendant plaques which finish this jewel. 

The bar-pins, necklace, ear-pendants and 
bracelet. which complete this illustration are 
excellent-examples in the use of this splendid 
color. The’ effect is of a color wash with 
overtoned foreshadows. It is as though the 
light shines from behind the jewel and the 
pattern were made by the glow showing 
through the gems. This type of jewel is 
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all these colors with 
and amethysts, sap- 


i picture form using 
a platinum mounting 
phires, tourmalines and emeralds for the 
gems, some smooth polished and _ others 
faceted to give much demanded variety in 
texture. 

The square-shaped brooch at the right is 
patterned for the center in a geometric de- 
sign which is based on three dimentional 
geometry. Projective ornamentation is used 
in many another one of these jewels to 
heighten the interest and give a more involved 
design. The pendent as the center of the 
illustration also uses this idea but in a 
simpler form and the tones range from the 


carried out in two forms and the designers 
say that it will be a test of many months 
before the favored idea can be definitely 
decided. The first arrangement shows the 
colors as they are used in the square brooch 
with lines of black or of the mounting 
platinum wire tracing the colors between the 
separate motifs. The second arrangement 
is the one shown in the pendant and the 
necklace where the color runs in a gradual 
blend irrespective of either section limita- 
tions or jewel contour. 


Diamonds to Have Prominent Place 
Aside from this riot of color in the new 
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jewels, 1926 will see a blaze of diamonds reality a return to the glory of the Russian 
in quite distinctive pieces. These are being Royal jewels. Diamonds are mounted above 
laid (for their excuse in being) to the diamonds in hair ornaments, necklaces, ex- 
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coming of the Russians from Moscow. tremely long earrings, arm bangles and 
These extraordinary diamond jewels are in finger-rings and pearls are used in thick 
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tassels and heavy fringes for the pendant 
ornaments. 

Color of course takes its part in these 
jewels too, but pearls and diamonds make 
the body of the pieces with emeralds and 
sapphires used merely as color notes in an 
otherwise all white jewels. Of course these 
colored gems are often of enormous size, 
however they still make only the emphasis 
among the diamonds and pearls. 

In the illustration in Fig. 10, page 119, are 
shown these jewels in use on an outdoor cos- 
tume and on an evening gown taken direct 
from one of the models used by the Moscow 
Art theatre in their production of Aida. Each 
is given in detail as well, but the glory of 
these jewels is in their tremendous sparkle 
and fire, gained through the close masses 
of beautiful diamonds and the contrasting 
sheen of pearls. 

For the outdoor costume there is one of 
the modish new high turban and on this 
is placed a diamond ornament. The wrap 
is fur trimmed and fastened with diamond 
clasp at the neck and waist. A muff is 
carried with this costume but that does not 
interfere with the wearing of beautiful 
bracelets and finger-ringers for the hands 
without gloves. 

For the evening costume the jewels in- 
clude the elaborate hair ornament, the shoul- 
der decorations used as important details in 
the gowns, the arm bangles, finger rings and 
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long hanging ear-pendants. A lozenge form 
is carried out in diamonds, pearls, rubies 
and emeralds with black pearls as the finish- 
ing pendant drops. This elongated diamond 
contour is used for the shoulder jewel to 
make the contour of the bracelets, the bezels 
of the finger-rings, the ear-pendants, and 
the upright section in the center of the coife 
ornament, 

With the advent of Russian modes with 
their gleaming diamonds, we have traced 
the beginnings of all the promised jewelry 
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themes that it is possible to plan for the 
coming year. But there is still a very im- 
portant division to all of these jewels; it 
is the basis for ‘them all and it brings a 
unity to all of these diversified decorative 
ornamentations. 

Until this year we have used geometric 
designs and projective ornaments as a basis 
for most of our modern jewelry work, but 
there is a strong inclination now to look 
for something still more involved to bring 
added interest to jewelry patterns. Some 
wide-awake jewelers think they have found 
it in the study of dynamic symmetry and 
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with this as a base they are now building 
up some very remarkable new designs for 
1926. 


Classic Symmetry in Jewelry Designing 


This dynamic symmetry used now as the 
base for everything in modern jewelry from 
the largest and most elaborate diamond and 
platinum jewels to the smallest enamelled 
ornament, is the same underlined plan used 
by the Greeks in the composition of their 
vases, sculpture and temples. It has taken 


IN HANDBAGS AND UTILITY PIECES 


many years of hard work devoted entirely 
to this one object for scholars of classic 
art to discover this underlying principle, 
and it is with no small degree of reference 
that the modern jewelry deigner adapts this 
fascinating plan to his simple uses... 

In the last illustration some arrangement 
following the most elementary ideas in this 
plan are shown. Here are given designs 
in interwoven line encrustations of gems on 
-gemstones, in filigree work, jewels with 
pearls arranged in various sizes and motifs 
with open spaces for their main theme. 

The illustration itself is based on the rules 
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for dynamic symmetry found in geometry. 
All of the patterns and the outline size it- 
self keep to this root-square; but to study 
it out would take a separate story and its 
effect in jewelry designing alone can be 
considered in this forecast. 

Balance, grace, repose, these are the happy 
results when this dynamic symmetry is fol- 
lowed. It is like playing from note instead 
of by ear, to use it; and using but three 
divisional spaces makes for control in the 
design and prevents over-refinement. The 
authority for this adapting of these old 
Greek proportions to modern needs is the 
late Jay Hambridge whose published works 
cover the entire subject. 

- Looking broadly at this subject of prom- 
ised jewels it is easy to see that the art 
world in general has a more than direct 
influence on the new jewelry designing this 
year. Generally we can say that a greater 
influence is felt from gown fashion than 
from any other one outside line, but this 
year the broader control shown in painting, 
sculpture and interior decoration is decidedly 
the leading influence of the year. 

When it comes to gown fashions there 
are two subjects of importance, the gown 
contour and the material pattern and color 
to consider and as we have seen in our 
frontispiece and our other illustrations 1926 
jewelry will have a friend in the gown con- 
tour, but a definite foe in the textile pattern 
unless the jewelry is planned to take the 
leadership out of the hands of the gown 
patterns. 

To gain this leadership and at the same 
time to adopt the indication offered by art 
in general, each jewel will show this fol- 
lowing in its own way. The hair ornaments 
are large, so as to be conspicuous enough 
to uphold their own above the gaudy gown 
textiles. They follow first the geometric 
order through American-Indian, Egyptian 
modernists and dynamic symmetry themes 
in straight bands with planes carried out in 
various pave settings or as we have ‘seen 
in the illustration of the Egyptian design, 
in narrow bands with upright central pla- 
ques. The color cluster of stained glass, 
Persian and East Indian Motif in coife orna- 
ments in large clusters highly modeled in 
form make the terminations for strings of 
pearls or pearls and the colored gem or as 
the ornamental base for upright sprays car- 
ried out in diamonds or in platinum wire 
as we have seen in the hair-ornament which 
adapts the grille of Spanish iron-work. 

Necklaces take a part in themselves, the 
modernist movement in plaques for the back 
of the neck with long swinging pendants 
hanging below, or in shoulder jewels with 
geometric ornaments from which hang 
strands of pearls in tassels or fringes. They 
also follow the second group of color cluster 
work in more regular formed necklaces in 
either solitaire or festoon variety. 

Brooches keep the modern idea before the 
wearer in adhering strictly to geometric 
contours and to tiered work in super im- 
posed sections or they follow the clustering 
of color as they are shown in the 2nd illus- 
tration where the Persian motif forms the 
basis for well builtup brooches and brooch 
pendants. 

Finger-rings are becoming each year more 
distinctive since they have proclaimed them- 
selves free of the.old cluster variety. For 
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1926 they will be conspicuous in adapting 
of the cubist form of mounting with planes 
and contours distinctly geometric or with 
color in dashing array of brilliant contrasts. 
The upright ring is still to be highly favored 
but the finger ring with the gems running 
all the way around the circle is used more 
than ever to bring this fresh idea to the 
smaller jewel. 

Bracelets keep to the bangled form for 
designing in flat planes but become flexible 


4 
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modern form rather than be willing to adapt 
the color cluster for their decoration. In 
this jewelry group we see the new method 
in either the contour or in the decoration 
of the piece. In the first the outline is un- 
usual while with the new decoration the 
form may keep to standard models, but the 
trimming be entirely new. Vivid colors 
range and wild abandon across leather purses 
and they trace odd designs in faceted gems 
across the face of platinum vanity cases 


lic. 9—STAINED GLASS WINDOW EFFECTS (SUNSHINE AND SHADOWS) 


when the color cluster is its motif. The 
central plaque is used on the flexible bracelet 
in a wider width than the bracelet circle, 
but on the bangle this central section will 
be found even when raised above the jeweled 
surface to keep even in size with the bangle. 

Dress ornaments of all types are promised 
for the coming year and here we have a 
jeweled group which is endless in its array. 
The shoulder ornament, the hat ornament 
and the gem studded decoration for the 
garter are but three of these ornaments on 
which the jewelry designer is working at 
present for the Spring and Summer outiit. 

Utility pieces keep more strictly to the 


or in and out of the mesh of gold or platinum 
bags. 

‘This same idea in contour and ornamenta- 
tions is followed also in the small personal 
jewels for men and in their watches and 
pocket pieces as well. These jewels take 
the stripings of the modern theme from 
dynamic symmetry. Egyptian stripings or 
cubist patch work to give to watches, scarf- 
pins and links a decidedly modern effect. 

All through the past year as the review 
shows these colors and forms are inter- 
locked one with another, making last year’s 
modish designs the base for many of these 
1926 motifs. 
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Jewelry and the Line of the Back 


N article under the above caption writ- 

ten by Frieda Vallentin appeared in a 
recent issue of Deutsche Goldschmiede- 
Zeitung. It is treated more or less humor- 
ously, but the topic is a humorous one. 
Jewelry for decorating the ladies’ spines, 
since Dame Fashion calls for such, should 
be a subject of interest to our readers. 

The writer thinks so comical a_ subject 
should be opened up with a piece of ancient 
wit former generations of German gold- 
smiths perpetrated, but now perhaps _for- 
gotten. That period did not call rigorously 
for a tenuous form, as since and the hus- 
hand prepared for the unusual by introduc- 
ing his young, extra slender wife with the 
opening words: “This is my wife, where 
the brooch is set in front.” She continues: 
“As variation of this stupid joke, today one 
might say: ‘Where the chain hangs down 
is behind.’ 

“The lovely line of the back” is the 
recent motto of Fashion, the writer tells us, 
and especially for evening dress. While for 
afternoon apparel diaphanous insertions in 
flesh-tints reaching far down the back half 
hide the naked line of the back, evening 
wear exposes in natura that rear line of 
beauty to the border of the possible. No 
more the naked classic shoulders, no more 
the deep-reaching opening of the decolleté 
leaving the chest bare in sharp V-form. 
* * * “Backwards, backwards” is the 
slogan of the day. * * * The jewelry 
worn in this exposure is reckoned as part 
of the clothing: Strings of pearls, pendants, 
clasps, and broad decorative pins. To hold 
the cloth together must have the meaning 
of covering the “bareness.” The jeweler as 
clothing artist! Here is opened up a new 
field for his art and workmanship. 

The long strings of pearls are knotted. 
hanging deeply—real or imitation. The art 
of knotting the strings, whether fastened 
firmly round the neck and leaving the over- 
plus of the costly object to drop down 
backwards, or loosely falling from front to 
hack, is determined by the wearer. 

Telling of some of the Paris jewels, the 
writer says from a tight-fitting string of 
pearls round the neck fall strings of pearls, 
their length bemg adapted to the shape of 
the rear opening in the back. live, seven, 
even nine strings make up the jewel, filling 
in the open space in the back, and hanging 
loosely. Such pearl jewels are often arti- 
ficial. But some are of the natural growth. 
Other jewels are thrown around the neck, 
the end falling down the back, in the same 
way as a shawl is wound round the throat 
and the end tossed over the back. The 
make up consists of gay-colored stones 
which are cut en cabochon. 

This particular jewel passes, like a band, 
rdund the neck, the falling ends broadening 
and ending in a sharp point. Pearl chains 
with large pendants of emeralds or aqua- 
marins fall in long hangings over the back 
and doubled round the neck. The pearl 
chains often are alternated with brilliant- 
mounts in quite original style. Globes with 
diamond inserts, interrupted with thin onyx 
plates or in connection with enamels are 
often seen. Spherical cut emeralds, rubies, 
jades or onyx are made up in modern 
methods of the jewelers, decorated with 
stone inserts. 
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Verge Crown Ornaments 

















= the early 80’s of the last century people 
were astonished to read in the account 
of a fashionable wedding in London that the 
eight bridesmaids appeared in necklets made 
of the “insides of old watches,” the gift of 
the groom. This was the first public an- 
nouncement of a new departure in jewelry, 
that for a long time ranked high in public 
estimation. Of course certain antiquarians 
and virtuosi were aware of the charm of 





to compress the works into a case small 
enough to be carried in the pocket. These 
early watches became the subjects of highly 
artistic treatment, being worn as ornaments 
no less than for use, and the cases were 
pierced, chased and engraved with consum- 
mate art. The little oval watches of gold, 
crystal or gilt brass made at Nurnberg ob- 
tained the name of “live eggs,’ and move- 
were introduced into of fan- 


ments cases 
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respect, for the balances, and consequently 
the crowns, which covered them, became 
much larger and attracted the artistic skill 
and design in workmanship which had now 
comparatively deserted the - exterior. 

The revocation of the Edict o:1 Nantes 
drove out of France many of the skilled 
watchmakers of that country, and not a few 
settled in England. To these men, no doubt, 
much of the fine work of old English bal- 
ance covers is due. As these were all made 
by hand no two were exactly alike. In the 
first, or Queen Anne period, the motif is 
always of a Renaissance character; then in 
the Louis XV watches the fashion turns to 
rococo; later the styles becomes less marked, 


Fic. 1O—THE RUSSIAN LINE—ITS INFLUENCE ON GOWNS AND JEWELRY 


the exquisite little perforated and gilt plates 
known to English watchmakers as “watch 
cocks,” but it now became an open secret 
and the little verge crowns which could have 
formerly been had for the asking, were 
eagerly sought for by collectors for their 
cabinets, as well as by ladies for personal 
adornment. 

The history of the watch demands a few 
words in treating of this subject. Until the 
beginning of the 16th century no portable 
instrument for measuring time ever existed 
and then it was that, owing to the substitu- 
tion of a spring for the simple weight as a 
source of motive power, it became possible 


(See text on pages 116 and 117) 


tastic shapes. Thus, Mary, Queen of Scots, 
had a watch in the shape of a death’s head, 


most curiously wrought and engraved. 
Queen Elizabeth possessed many watches, 


and among them an armlet, the gift of 
Leicester, “having in the closing thereof a 
clocke,” and Archbishop Parker, in the 
same reign, used a walking stick with a 
watch in the handle. In all these watches 
of this time, and for a century later, the 
plate that covered the balance was com- 
paratively insignificant as a work of art, 
being merely a small piece of perforated 
metal; but towards the end of the 17th cen- 
tury a complete change occurred in this 


but the period may easily be determined lv 
trifling evidences. In the reign of George 
III the vases and urns so much in vogue 
for decoration constantly appear on the 
watch plates. Sometimes the head of the 
reigning monarch or of a naval or military 
hero of the time is given; sometimes the 
head of a celebrated astronomer or an em- 
blematic figure of Time. In some cases a 
motto is addéd such as Le temps regle tout, 
et mot regle le temps; Je regarde mon 
soleil. As a rule the cocks were made of 
brass gilt, but occasionally, though very 
rarely, they were wrought in silver. A cock 
of the lagter metal may be seen in South 
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Kensington Museum, London. Still more 
rarely they were enameled. 

It would be a difficult problem to calculate 
the number of verge watches made during 
150 years, but at the beginning, no doubt, 
the number was very limited as few could 
afford such expensive luxuries. In the cost 
of production the labor of piercing and en- 
graving the balance cover must have been 
a considerable item, and their artistic quality 
no doubt varied with the general character 
of the movement. 

There is a point with regard to the bar 
er lower end of the crown which is worth 
noticing, viz., that in the early time it is 
perforated like the round part, while later 
on it is merely engraved. A great differ- 
ence will also be observed in the shape of 
this bar, which at first takes the form of 
a semicircle and gradually becomes more 
fan shaped, till in the latest and least ar- 
tistic specimens it is quite straight. It was 
important to the fastidious who utilized these 
relics as ornaments that they should be 
joined together with due regard to the date 
and style. 

The universal adoption of the stem wind- 
ing watch eventually drove the last sources 
of this interesting fad to the scrap heap. 
No doubt many hundreds were thus lost to 
posterity before recognition of their unique 
qualities became general. Occasionally a 
reminder of this vogue of two-score years 
ago turns up and to those unacquainted with 
its real significance it is once more “insides 
of old watches.” So scarce have these 
crowns become that it would be perhaps 
impossible to construct any extended orna- 
ment of them today all of consistent period. 
—S. R. 








Did You Ever Stop to Think— 





Epson R. WalrteE, 
Secretary, Shawnee, Okla., Board of Commerce 


HAT if you read the advertisements of 

your local merchants you will find that 

merchandise can be bought as cheaply in 

your city as elsewhere, and in most instances 

you can actually receive more for your 

money than you can by buying from a cata- 
logue or in a distant city? 
x * x 


THAT when you buy from your local mer- 
chants you can see what you buy before 
paying for it? 

x ok x 
THAT when you buy at home you don’t 
have it wait days, and even weeks, for the 
delivery of the articles you order? 

x * x 


THAT you don’t have to order from a 
catalogue or some distant city to buy good 
merchandise? Your local stores carry big 
stocks of seasonable merchandise. 

* * * 


THAT money spent at home helps to build 
your city; money sent away from your home 
city helps to build some other city? You 
should have no trouble in making up your 
mind to be for your home city first. 
x * x 

THAT your local business concerns need 
your business; they should have it. They 
are your friends, your neighbors and a liv- 


ing part of your city? 
»{ Copyright, 1926) n 
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Repetition in Design 





(THE quality and law of “repeats” or 

“repetition” are well set forth by H. H. 
Brown in his “Applied Design.” (Chicago: 
Atkinson, Mentzer & Co., 1916. The author 
says: 

“It needs almost no observation to notice 
that the principle of repetition is a most im- 
portant factor in design. This repetition, 
however, must be governed by some rule of 
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new form into the succession, as 101010. 
These examples of repetition and alternation 
merely suggest some of the infinite possibili- 
ties in the line of borders. 

“Repetition occurs, however, in many other 
forms. By repeating any row of units of 
spots above and below itself, we immediately 
produce a surface decoration, which again 
may be infinitely varied by the spacing of 
these rows or by the introduction of alter- 
nating rows, or by the crossing of rows ina 
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Fic. 11—pDyNAMIC SYMMETRY (BALANCED LINE AND ENCLOSED MASSES) 
(See text on page 117) 


order. Disorder can never produce beauty. 
A very simple form, though unattractive in 
itself, can by orderly reptition appear pleas- 
ing and sometimes beautiful. Take for ex- 
ample a letter I. This repeated at regular 
intervals gives us I II I. The spacing may 
be more or less close, with varying effect. 
The letters may be grouped, II II II or III 
III III. Any unit may be similarly treated. 
If we introduce into this repetition a second 
element, that of alternation, we may greatly 
increase our range. This alternation may 
take the form of a different grouping of the 
same succeeding figures, as II-III-II-III or 
II-II-II-II. It may introduce an entirely 


different direction. Another example of rep- 
etition is observed in the reproducing of the 
same form on two sides of a symmetrical 
object. Countless examples of this exist in 
nature as well as in art.. Again in nature 
do we get the repetition in varying sizes of 
her millions of forms of all kinds, to the 
unobserving perhaps distributed haphazard, 
but to the searcher, obedient to rules of use 
and order. The leaves on a plant or tree 
are an example of this.” 








The Smut Jewelry Shop, Long Beach, Cal., 
recently sold out to Geo. Durham. 
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The Wonderful Art of the Egyptian Jewelers 


Many Methods Originated by First Gold Workers of the Nile Region Still in Use in the 
Industry — Early ‘“‘Cloisonne’’ and Wire Work 
































_——_— 


HE oldest known map in the world 
shows one of the gold regions of Egypt. 
Probably this map was more carefully pre- 
served than those of trade routes and colonies 
because the craft of jewelry making had an 


present with the gold in nature is doubtless 
the cause for the absence of fine gold in the 
earlier Egyptian jewelry. Eventually a 
method of parting became known which de- 
pended upon the action of the chlorine con- 

















Fic. 1—ANCIENT JEWELRY ANTEDATING 3000 B Cc. IN THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


importance in ancient Egypt which is hardly 
paralleled in modern life. Women were 
quite as fond of jewelry several centuries 
before the birth of Christ as they are today, 
and men wore almost as many jewels as the 
women. Besides, the King often presented 
to the successful solider elaborate gifts of 
jewelry, and metal workers were continually 
being called upon to exercise the greatest 
skill in producing an ornament worthy of a 
victorious general. 

Many of the methods originated by the 
Egyptian jewelers are still used, and very 
likely modern jewelry would be even more 
beautiful if the manner in which several of 
the metals were treated could be determined. 
Dr. Caroline R. Williams, honorary curator 
of the Egyptian collection of the New York 
Historical Society, has been studying the art 
of Egyptian jewelers for the last 10 years, 
and recently for the first time told of the 
discoveries she has made. 

Dr. Williams has found that the color of 
the earlier Egyptian jewelry is very much 
against the view that fine gold was used. 
Until a late time, gold of high karat was 
preferred to fine gold, and in the best jewel- 
ty, gold from about 17 to 22 karat was em- 
ployed. Such gold has a rich, lovely hue 
and a beauty of surface which give a special 
charm to the personal ornaments made of it. 
Some lower karat gold was also used, but 
it had no great popularity. 

The inability on the part of the earlier 
metallurgists to separate the. silver generally 


tained in common salt on the silver of native 
gold to form a silver chloride from which 
the silver could be separated later by a sec- 
ond operation, one of smelting. 





Fic. 2—ErGYPTIAN . WORK SHOWING WIRE 
APPLIQUES 


Particles of platinum are often present in 
ancient gold. The metallurgical methods in 
use in antiquity were inadequate to eliminate 
the white metals of the platinum group. The 
Egyptians were rarely able: to obtain a plati- 
num alloy in a sufficient quantity to be 
beaten into .a sheet. 

The earliest known example of gold inlaid 
with another substance is seen in an amulet 
case of the First Dynasty. Although the 
exact nature of the inlay has never been 
determined, its description as a “dark blue 
paste” makes it seem probable that it was 
worked in a soft state into the depressions 
prepared for it. Semi-precious stones which 
were fitted into their destined positions by 
grinding are the characteristic Egyptian in- 
lays for gold. Sometimes glass and even 
glazed pottery was prepared by grinding, 
and inlayed. 

“The term cloisonné work may be ap- 
plied to the inlaid jewelry from Egypt with- 
out doing violence to its derivation,” Dr. 
Williams said. (See Fig. 3.) 

Unlike the genuine cloisonné work, in 
which the cells are filled with enamel and 
then fused into place until the visible sur- 
face is smooth, no heat was applied to the 
great majority of the Egyptian jewels. 
Their surface was uneven and the inlays 
were held in place by the bed of cement in 
which they were laid. In the better pieces 
the inlays were supported by the walls of 
the cloisons, but they never filled the cells 





Fic. 3—so-CALLEND CLOISONNE WORK. 
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completely. Efforts were made to secure a 
smooth surface; powdered glass was fused 
into the inlays at a little later period, but 
without entirely gaining the desired result. 

Of course the early jewelers did not al- 
ways reach the point of perfection. In the 
plates Fig. 5 below and Fig. 6 (page 123), his 
mistakes have been greatly magnified, but 
they show to some extent some of the troubles 
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is no proof that this technique was applied 
to the making of draw-plates. 

The earliest known instance of right and 
left handed twists placed side by side to 
make a braided pattern, a motif much used 
in wire appliqués down through the history 
of Egyptian jewelry to modern times, is 
shown in a gold wire from the tomb of the 
Second Dynasty, King Khasekhemui. In 
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with which the jeweler was confronted. In 
one is shown a panel of solder which was 
heated cnly enough to make it stick to the 
gold loop, while the joint below, which it 
should have closed, gaps wide open. In 
another case the panel of solder melted, but 
instead of closing the joint, it gathered in a 
iittle oval mass outside it. The other en- 
largements illustrate the patches of sheet 
gold which were skilfully soldered or fused 
over burned places. 

Very likely a large part of the difficulty 
with solder was caused by a lack of knowl- 
edge of the manner in which the different 
metals could be fused. For many centuries 
the Egyptians had to be guided by the color 
and surface feeling of native-found alloys 
to discover which ones would be right as 
solder. After a time the jewelers of Egypt 
compiled a book of their accumulated ex- 
periences. The beok is dated the third cen- 
tury after Christ, but actually it is a com- 
pilation of older material. 

“The question has long been a mooted one, 
whether or not the Egyptians knew how to 
draw wire,” Dr. Williams said. “A micro- 
scopical examination of ancient wires shows 
in every case a very different surface than 
that of modern commercial drawn wire.” 

A seam which lies in the long axis of the 
wire is prominent in a large number of these 
ancient wires. It may turn in places at a 
slight angle to the long axis, but it does not 
wind around the wire. This marking, which 
is shown in Fig. 4, must be taken into 
account in a theory of the way these wires 
were produced. 

No actual draw-plates have been recog- 
nized among ancient objects, but probably 
stones hard enough for this purpose were 
used in the making of beads. As yet there 


OUTLINED IN GOLD WIRE 


one exhibit is shown an example of Greek 
Hellenistic work in which the right and left 
twists also appear. 

For a long time the Egyptians struggled 
with the problem of how to fasten jewelry. 
A set of bead bracelets from about 3399 
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tied into a reef knot. By the 19th century 
B. C. beautiful clasps were being made. 
There is a sliding clasp used for bracelets in 
which the slide is an additional piece slipped 
from above or below into two other pieces 
into which it dovetails. 

Very often these clasps made tedious the 
wearing of jewelry, but since the king set 
the fashion for jewelry in Egypt, his cour- 
tiers and the other socially élite who wished 
to be in vogue followed suit. As a matter 
of fact the rulers influenced the art of jewel- 
ry even more than this. Many gods were 
conceived as rulers of young princes and so 
were represented in art with the royal ap- 
purtenances of the Pharaoh and his sons. 
Mistress of Heaven was a common title ot 
goddesses and what more natural than to 
imagine the god’s consort as resembling the 
Pharaoh’s queen? 

The principal articles of jewelry in ancient 
Egypt were diadems or circlets to ornament 
the hair, broad collars, necklaces, armlets, 
bracelets, finger-rings and girdles, worn by 
both men and women, and anklets usually 
restricted to women's adornment. Earrings 
were introduced from abroad comparatively 
late, and brooches and pins, which in the 
colder climates of the north were so impor- 
tant for fastening the clothing, were ex- 
ceedingly rare in Egypt. Such ornaments 
as nose rings, occurring in neighboring lands, 
were almost unknown in Egypt. 

Particulariy characteristic of Egyptian 
jewelry are the elaborate pendants, worn 
suspended from the neck, for which the term 
pectoral has been given. Sometimes these 
were balanced in the back by a dorsal orna- 
ment usually of a different design. 

[In construction much of the Egyptian 
jewelry falls into two classes: hoop jewelry 
and bead jewelry. Never was a people more 


ingenious and skilful in combining beads 

















Fic. 5—HOW THE EGYPTIAN JEWELER REPAIRED GOLD 


B. C. shows the earliest court jewelry of 
history to have been made without a knowl- 
edge of clasps. These bracelets either were 
fastened by a loop and button or were tied 
cn the arm. In the succeeding period there 
is no clear evidence of the invention of 
clasps. End pieces, into which were gath- 
ered the several threads of bead collars, were 
elahorated and given artistic form and then 


Compared with this ancient jewelry our 
modern beaded bags seem trivial and inef- 
fective. Although other people of the Medi- 
terranean basin and of Babylonia made use 
of beads for ornamentation, it was only in 
a single string that they were worn, unless 
they were reached by the Egyptian influence. 
It was in Egypt that the colorful combina- 
tion of intricate threading of beads of pre- 
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cious materials reached a very high art. 

Glitter and highly reflecting surfaces were 
absent in Egyptian jewelry, as the gold and 
silver used were given a matt, not a brilliant 
finish, and the stones were never faceted. 
Besides semi-precious stones, glass imita- 
tions were used. Garnets were so well imi- 
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semi-precious stones, or glass imitations, 
many charming settings of appliquéd and of 
inlaid work were used. Sometimes the bezel 
was clasped by gold, wrought in the form of 
lotus flowers or in the form of a snake. 
The better inlays were generally of gem- 
stones, valued for their beauty of color and 








Fic. 6—EGYPTIAN WORK 
tated by Egyptians as often to escape de- 
tection. No such sharp distinction between 
the value of stones and the value of glass 
was felt as at the present time. The aim 
of the Egyptian jeweler was to produce a 
beautiful pattern of color, and always the 
gold enriched and harmonized the whole. 

Carnelian, turquoise (mazone stone) and 
lapis lazuli, inlaid in gold, were a frequent 
combination. Or omitting the red, the light 
blue and darker blue were combined. Red, 
dark blue and the yellow of the gold was 
also a popular combination. Amethyst was 
never introduced into the multiple-colored 
jewels, as its color does not combine well 
with the other stones which they possessed. 
Garnets were used often for beads and were 
employed sparingly in complex pieces, as for 
the eyes of a dragon which formed part of 
a king’s jewels. 

Many attractive ornaments were made 
wholly or partially of glazed steatite and 
even of glazed pottery. In the classical pe- 
tiod, Oriental pearls became common and 
were also imitated in glass. Engraved gems 
were as rare and costly in Egypt as they 
were in early Greece and Rome. 

The Egyptians wore finger-rings princi- 
pally for ornamentation and then with the 
secondary purpose of a mark of authority. 
An overloading of the hands with rings was 
not practiced until a late period. In Egypt, 
ornamental finger-rings not in signet form 
preceded signet rings. The left hand was 
the favored position for rings. Sometimes, 
of course, a king more unwilling to follow 
custom than his predecessors wore his ring 
on his right hand, or on other positions than 
those generally favored, on his left. 

In combining the precious metals with 
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MISHAPS AND REPAIRS 


surface when polished. They were never 
faceted. 

The position of goldsmith in Egypt was 
an important one. Under the new kingdom 
many of them were wealthy enough to se- 
cure reck-hewn tombs. Most of these men 
were each accredited in his day as the most 
skilful workman in decorating with gold the 
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shrines and temples of the — gods. 

The Egyptian jewelers were not organized 
into guilds or unions of any kind. A man’s 
art was an affair of the family handed down 
from father to son, and many secrets of 
technique were kept in one family for gen- 
erations and generations until it finally was 
lost to the rest of the world. 





For the above information and the illus- 
trations used herewith, the author of the 
article has drawn from the “Catalogue of 
Egyptian Antiquities, Devoted to Gold and 
Silver Jewelry and Related Objects,” by 
Caroline Ransom Williams, which was. is- 
sued a little over a year ago by the New 
Yerk Historical Society. A very fine re- 
view of this work by H. E. Winlock, of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, appeared in 
the Saturday Review of Literature, which 
was republished in THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
Nov. 26, 1924. In speaking of, Dr. Williams’ 
work at the time this article said: 

‘In her investigation of ancient processes 
of manufacture she has had highly skilled 
hel», and from some of the leading jewelers 
of New York the most generous co-opera- 
tion. Thus when she writes of drawn wire, 
of moulded metal or of die-struck pieces, 
she writes from the point of view of the 
practical craftsman, and she is even able 
to instruct the modern craftsman in the art 
of ancient granulated work, a type of gold 
work from Egypt, and later from Greece 
and Etruria, which has deserved the name 
of last art if any has. Mrs. Williams has 
gone into the question of its production 
minutely—and this is literally true, for she 
has worked with a microscope and _ illus- 
trated her book with microphotographs. 
Starting with the modern imitations made 
by the Castellanis and others she has shown 
that skilful as they have been, their in- 
crustations applied in solder have lacked 
the delicacy of antique work. The ex- 
perience of modern imitators and her own 
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exhaustive experiments having demonstrated 
the futility of the obvious method of 
soldering, she has tried fusing the metal 
and under her own direction has had dupli- 
cated the most minute ancient work exactly. 
The lost art has thus been reduced to merely 
a remarkably deft manipulation of the blow- 
pipe. 

“Approaching her subject from such a 
purely objective viewpoint, Mrs. Williams 
inspires her reader with complete confidence 
in her treatment of a forgery in the col- 
lection. The object is a necklace which 
purported to have belonged to the shadowy 
King Menes who ruled 6,000 years ago. 
Needless to say, a link with the very origins 
of civilization should be one of the marvels 
of archzeoicgy and as such this necklace 
was held by the fathers of science in the 
early part of the 19th century. That their 
opinion was uncritical was later realized by 
Maspero, who, while supposing the piece 
ancient, declared it not more than 3,000 
years old—a half-way measure with a 
vengeance. It has remained to Mrs. Wil- 
liams to lop off the remaining 3,000 years 
and show the object up as a fraud. 


* * 


“Her frankness is of great scientific use- 


* 
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that in those days Egyptian antiquities must 
have been so inexhaustible that counter- 
feiting would not have paid, but Mrs. Wil- 
liams quotes contemporary plaints that an 
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flourishing even at such an early date. 
= & 

“The Egyptian antiquities in the Historical 

Society’s possession had a certain reputation 
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Fic. 8—EGYPTIAN SCARAB RINGS 

















among archeologists when Dr. Abbott had 
them in his house in Cairo 80 years ago. 
At that time some of the objects were de- 
scribed and others were drawn, and from 
the early works they have been passed along 
to some of the more recent ones. Other- 
wise the collection has remained practically 
unknown to the later generations of Egyptol- 
ogists. That the collection should once 
more become available to students not 
only in America, but in Europe and Egypt 
as well, is something to be hoped for in 
the interest of science, and the Historical 
Society’s enlightened attitude in making this 
brilliant beginning will unquestionably re- 
ceive appreciation abroad as well as at 
home.” 








ae 


A Good Prophet 


I 
“I’m a student at the university, Madame 
Vere de Vere, and I would like you to tell 
my fortune.” 








II 
“Well, you have just written home for 
more money; you would rather go 
to a dance than to a lecture hall; 
You are habitually late to your 8 o’clock 






























Fic. 9—SCARABS USED IN OLD EGYPTIAN JEWELRY classes, and, you are a high school 
graduate.” 
fulness, disconcerting though it is to learn embargo laid by Mohammed Ali on the III 
that successful forgeries were perpetrated . antiquity trade was making such a short- “Wonderful! How could you ever have 
nearly a century ago. One usually imagines age in the market that falsifiers were known it!!!—California Pelican. 
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Fic. 10—EARLY RECORD OF THE WORK OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN GOLDSMITH, FROM WALL-RELIEFS IN A TOMB (ABOUT 2625-2475 B. C.) 


OF MERY AT SAKKARA 
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Many French Jewelers Now Making Artistic Handles for 
Umbrellas and Parasols 
By L. Reid 




















NEW department is being opened to 
jewelers, gold and silversmiths and 
workers in such substances as ivory or 
enamel. In France the making of handles 
for the fashionable umbrella is now their 
province, the umbrella maker proper not 
having the necessary machinery or tools 
for turning out the very fancy handle now 
required by fashion. It is now the custom 
to buy the handle at the jeweler’s and take 
it to the umbrella maker’s to be fitted 
with a stick and cover. The silk is selected 


A 


type of umbrella the stick is more slender 
than is the case with the Tom Thumb article 
and lends itself better to the bejeweled style 
than the latter. The Tom Thumb umbrella 
often has a plain gold handle, massive and 
smooth, with perhaps a circular pattern, 
but nothing else. It looks rich and very 
good. Sometimes the popular turquoise is 
inlet in the handle, several small gems being 
seen, sometimes a piece of rough turquoise 
is incorporated in the top of the handle, or 
aga'n several bits of turquoise inlet go to 
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(See text on pages 121-124) 


to match the handle, not the handle to suit 
the material. This is a striking instance 
of the way in which jewelry is setting 
the fashion, imposing itself upon the mode, 
instead of vice versa. Naturally the style 
of ithe handle is chosen to coincide with the 
remainder of the ornaments worn, and thus 
a whole costume and jewelry may be 
selected to suit an antique umbrella handle 
picked up by chance. For something quaint 
and old-fashioned is the dernier cri. The 
difficulty, however, remains, that the fash- 


ionable umbrella is short and stubby, so that’ 


any handle that suits it must have once be- 
longed, not to a lady’s umbrella but to an 
immense “gamp,” used perhaps by the village 
beadle. More often the antique handle is 
merely made out of old-fashioned materials, 
exposed to the sun and air to give it 
“tone,” and has only these claims to 
antiquity. 

While the Tom Thumb umbrella, that is 
very convenient for traveling, going into 
an ordinary trunk, is still very fashionable, 
a somewhat longer and more slender um- 
brella is sometimes seen today. For this 


make up the top. Sometimes the gold handle 
is ornamented with tiny gems, pin-head 
diamonds, agates, rubies, pearls, all inlet, 
that give it the appearance of being covered 
or tinsel, in the distance. Sometimes again 
these gems are set in high relief, but this 
is not frequent, as there is danger of their 
tearing the delicate fabric of the gown, and 
gowns are made up of materials of light 
and ever-lighter texture. Another type of 
handle is made of gold incrustations, with 
gems scattered about, as if accidently. 
The silver umbrella handle is a genre in 
itself. Oxidized silver is frequently used, 
and a pattern in bas relief is popular. 
Sometimes a pattern runs round the handle 
of the umbrella, a mere tracery, but a 
delicate piece of workmanship all the same. 
Occasionally pebbles are inlet in the silver 
umbrella handle, but the preference is for 
plain silver, the work making it distinctive. 
Filigree work, in a modified form—for any 
extravagance in this respect is impossible 
owing to the necessity of carrying the um- 
brella in proximity to wearing apparel—is 
very fashionable. The delicate work is 
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seen at the base, where the handle joins 
the wood as a rule, while sometimes it is 
repeated at the other end, where the handle 
joins the top. Occasionally gold wrought 
in the same fashion is seen, but this is rare, 
at any rate for the present. 

Mother-of-pearl is one of the favorite 
materials for umbrella handles. It 1s used 
with gold or with silver, and in all the 
shades from almost white to the darkest 
of “fishy” blue-greens. This dark color is 
seen very often in imitation mother-of-pearl, 
the rarer colors being as easy to imitate 
as the others. Mother-of-pearl, used in 
“slabs,” naturally adopts itself to the Tom 
Thumb umbrella more especially, and 
usually takes large proportions, the handle 
being nearly square, although not quite so, 
the top being four-sided or five-sided, with 
slats of marble, slanting slightly towards 
the base of the handle. A rim of gold 
hides the join of the top with the sides, 
while a gold encrustation finishes the base. 
Sometimes a gold line separates the pieces 
of marble, making the whole still richer. 

Ivory is of course a favorite material 
for handles, old, brown, with age, ivory, 
beautifully carved being much _ sought. 
These pieces of ivory, carved by sailor men 
on long voyages, were never intended for 
umbrella handles, but have been adapted to 
that purpose. The heads of quaint apes, of 
foxes, seals and similar animals are used 
for the fashionable umbrella. The heads 
of birds are less successful, the beak 
especially being very much out of place. 

Combination of ivory and gold are in 
much favor. Beautifully carved with a 
conventional flower pattern, or flower and 
leaf motif, the handles are set in gold, or 
encrusted in the metal. Sometimes com- 
binations of ivory, gold and precious stones 
are seen. 

Ebony with silver is much used in the 
manufacture of these handles while alk 
sorts of scented woods are used. In this 
case the price is that of the workmanship 
as no gems are inset. Very often the 
wooden head is encircled with a gold or a 
silver band, while the head of an owl for 
instance has jeweled eyes. As in every 
branch of decorative work, the carving of 
fancy woods is in very deep relief, some- 
times so deep as to be almost grotesque. 
A bird’s feathers stand out, leaving nothing 
but a very slim indication of the body, as 
size has to be considered, while a dog’s 
head is seen, the hairs also carved in an 
outstanding manner, 

All kinds of enamels are naturally much 
used for umbrella handles. As there is no 
limit to the colors that can be used and to 
the forms that can be given to the orna- 
mental handles, imagination is allowed to 
run riot. As great deal of scarlet, intro- 
duced in a ring or rim of color on a dark 
brown or black handle is seen, scarlet stilf 
holding its own, when introduced in a very 
sparing manner. Royal blue is also seen, 
while gold and scarlet, blue and scarlet re- 
liefs are common. Sometimes a_ scarlet 
handle is used, with a black flower, or 
leaf tracery, very tiny and conventionalized. 
Tiny pin-head sketches are also seen, car- 
ried out in gold on a red foundation or 
silver on blue, but all kept so small as to 
be hardly perceptible, excepting close to, 
and at a short distance making just a 
patch of gold or silver. 
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Modern Science and the Jeweler 


A Brief, Nontechnical Discussion of the Atomic Theories and Discoveries on which the New 
Physical Chemistry and Modern Crystallography are Based. Why a Knowledge of these is 
Necessary in Understanding the Latest Scientific Tests for Gems and Metals 
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Introductory 

ITH the general life of humanity, 

under the rapidly advancing sciences, 
becoming ever more and more complex, 
the jeweler’s conditions are also gathering 
added complexities. The arrival of syn- 
thetic gemstones of corundum followed by 
the artificially cultivated pearl caused 
shocks to many. Fortunately science has 
come to the rescue and disclosed tests by 
which the interlopers can be identified; but 
much of the scientific discussion appearing 
in print has been unable to ease the fears 
of many because of not knowing their in- 
tent through ignorance of the terms used 
in modern science. The technique used by 
expert practitioners of such research is a 
hidden arcanum to most jewelers, the terms 
meaningless, therefore the language foreign. 
But if the parts of which a jewel consists 
have entered into a phase of science little 
dreamt of a few years ago, it is surely not 
going too far to say that the jeweler of 
the future will be too heavily handicapped 
to make much of a success unless he knows 
sufficient of the technique to be able to use 
the information (often in the idiom of the 
researchers’ instruments) available. The 
unwary and the unaware are likely to be 
inuch imposed on in their commercial trans- 
actions with no knowledge of the metallic 
oxides which give their lustrous coloring 
to the gemstone, absolute ignorance of 
crystallographic facts; devoid of any 
knowledge concerning the metallic alloys 
cf the platinum group (palladium, osmium, 
iridium, etc.), chromium, etc., a jeweler 
will soon be like the proverbial “fish out of 
water.” 

And now comes the new science, the 
science of the atom. The average jeweler, 
or even lapidist, may think that he is little 
interested in the recent wonderful discoveries 
of the physicists disclosing the true nature 
of the atom and dissecting its composition 
into “proton,” or nucleus attended by its 
satellites, termed “electrons.” For in this 
disrobing matter of its secret the series of 
researches which have brought about the 
climax that opened up great realms of 
knowledge along hitherto strange paths the 
scientists even who are working in the 
different branches have found themselves 
stupified with the outcome. The science of 
chemistry, standing, as was supposed, on 
such a firm foundation, has had many of 
its fundamentals exploded from beneath it. 
Crystallography has advanced from the 
mineralogist’s point of view to that of the 
Physicist, and he has disclosed not only the 
true anatomy of the crystal but what the 
microscopists term its “fine structure,” that 
is, the exact location of each atom that 


goes toward giving it the symmetrical form 
pertaining to it. As you have read in THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, Roentgenograms, 
X-rays, the newly discovered gases (helium, 
neon, etc.) figured in the differentiation of 
the natural and cultivated pearls; the new 
metal hafnium aided in separating the con- 
fused groups of the zircons. And within 
the last few years the evidence has ac- 
cumulated in sufficient experiments to give 
some proof that mercury may have been 
transformed into gold under high-frequency 
bombardment. 

If, as jeweler or layrman, the reader now 
thinks that a smattering at least of the 
new science, in so far as it enters into 
jewelry and its make up, should interest 
him the following chapters will be worth 
studying. Otherwise not. They lay no 
claim to enlighten the readers as to the 
sciences; they just barely show what is 
being done in the laboratory to produce the 
above wonders, giving the names of some 
of the instruments used and a glimmering 
of the meaning of some of the technical 
terms. Of course the following. short 
articles are based upon the assumption that 
our readers, while at school, have learned 
the rudiments of electricity, physics, etc., 
and are acquainted at least with the old- 
style spectroscope and its spectrum analysis. 

In order to assist those readers unac- 
quainted with the meaning of the modern 
scientific terms necessarily used in this 
article, the following definitions are ap- 
pended. 


Scientific Terms 


AToMic WEIGHT. The number represent- 
ing, on a scale which assigns 16 to oxygen, 
the average mass of the atom of any chemi- 
cal substance, 

Atomic NuMBER. A number equal to the 
number of positive charges (protons) of a 
nucleus in excess of the number of negative 
charges (electrons. ) 


CaTHobdE Rays. A _ stream of electrons 
proceeding outward from the cathode of a 
tube (gas) which is conducting electricity. 

Evectrons. Elementary corpuscles of 
negative electricity. They are comple- 
mentary to the proton. 


FREQUENCY. Number of oscillations per 
second. 
IonIzaTION. A disruption of an atom or 


molecule into ions or into ions and electrons. 

PovarizaTion. A change in the character 
of light rays caused by angular deflection or 
by transmission through certain substances. 
The passage of light which has been polar- 
ized is found, for instance, in certain posi- 
tions of the reflector or crystal to be easy, 
but with reflector or crystal changed to 


right angles of this position the rays are 
obstructed. 


Protons. The elementary corpuscles of 
positive electricity. 
ROENTGENOGRAMS. Pictures taken through 


the agency of X-rays (see below.) 

SpPEcTOMETER. Instrument for the quanti- 
tative analysis of radiation into its compo- 
nent frequencies. 

X-Rays. The radiation from the anode 
or target of a vacuum tube, when the anode 
is subjected to severe bombardment by a 
cathode stream, 


Scientific Notation 


High power telescopes and high power 
microscopes permit, respectively, measure- 
ments almost infinitely large and infinites- 
simally small. To extend these great masses 
of figures by the ordinary units would be 
too cumbersome, also too slow to read. The 
use of ordinary mathematic Powers is called 
in, and the Exponent gives an immediate, 
clear view of the sum or computation in 
question. 

Fundamental scientific units are: the 
centimeter (1 cm. = 0.394 inch); the gram 
(1 g. = 0.353 ounce.) Obviously “plus” 
sums (frequencies, for instance) are larger 
than these basic units, and “minus” sums 
(microscopic, for instance) are smaller than 
these units. Thus, with 10 as an exponent: 
The number of successive products of ten is 


represented by an exponent of the proper 
value as follows: 

[os Oe Eses caw naka sawn nes =1xK 1¢ 
P01 SS 1D Base iaisens = 15% 16 
1000=1 K 10° XM TOM Ws scsccs =1 x 16 
10000=1 xX 10 XxX 10X 0X Bw... =1:-X 
RE FREON ahadesdscan teasers =4 x 10° 
GRE: DEON. cca ssn 5.cndw Reet Se =i x 10° 
one million million............+.. =" 1” 
ene Gilhon. Gillies 6605.66 0560ades =41 xX 16° 


For numbers smaller than unity (minus) 
the system is equally simple. Thus we write 
1/10 (one tenth) as 10°; 1/100 as 1/10 
and then as 1 X 10°’, or as follows: 


4 =1 XM 1/0... Le = 3 X 19-2 
Ot SH). K 271s hoe ee =1X 
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one billionth of a billionth...... = 1x 16-= 


The New Physical Chemistry 


The electric current passing through a 
Crookes’ tube (bulb filled with an inert 
gas, then pumped to near _ exhaustion) 
renders the walls of the tube luminous 
wherever the cathode rays impinge on them 
and peculiar rays are given off. They have 
characteristic penetrating power and affect 
a photographic plate, ionige air, and so on,’ 
without being visible. These are the 
Roentgen (discovered 1895) or X-rays. 
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The modern apparatus for ordinarily 
generating X-rays is no longer the old-style 
Crookes’ tube; these rays are produced 
from a _ metallic mass (known as_ the 
“anticathode”) placed between the anode 
and the cathode in the interior tube. And 
quite recently these so-called “gas tubes” 
have also been displaced. In course of 
operation the pressure changes and the 
character of the X-rays is dependent upon 
the pressure of the gas in the tube remain- 
ing the same. Present-day X-ray tubes are 
generally of the “hot cathode” type; either 
Coolidge or Lilienthal. After as complete 
evacuation as possible the flow of electrons 
is conditioned by the temperature of an elec- 
trically heated tungsten or alkaline-earth 
covered wire acting as cathode. The proper- 
ties of X-rays depend on the condition of 
generation. Their penetrating power, usually 
termed (like the jewelers’ densities) their 
“hardness,” increases with the increase of 
velocity of the cathode-rays that excite them; 
and they are also influenced by the substance 
acting as the anticathode. As they are not 
deflected by an electric or a magnetic field, 
they are evidently not corpuscular, as are 
cathode-rays; but often they exhibit (like 
light-rays) partial polarization. But they 
cannot be reflected (mirrors, prisms and 
lenses which deflect light have no such action 
on X-rays) or refracted in just a similar 
way as light. They are electro-magnetic un- 
dulations having much shorter wave length 
than light waves, or rather violet-rays. The 
wave of X-rays is about 5,000 times less than 
that of light waves, ranging from some- 
where near 10°° cm.; whereas light waves 
are not less than 4 x 10°° in length. Within 
a space of one centimeter the number of 
waves is somewhere about 10 milliards. 
Nevertheless these “high-frequency” waves 
are of the same nature as light. 

Here we must digress for a short space. 
The undulatory theory of light has been 
proved by the phenomena of “interference.” 
The chief method by which the waves of 
light-rays can be measured depends upon the 
use of “diffraction gratings.” A diffraction 
grating is a plate of glass on which a number 
of parallel lines have been traced, equidistant 
and exceedingly close together. Light-rays 
proceeding from the same source and 
passing through the spaces between the lines 
reach a given point, after traveling un- 
equal distances, so that interference results. 
When they are received upon a screen they 
produce fringes which are alternately light 
and dark. The distance between the grating 
and the screen being known, the measure- 
ment of the space between the fringes will 
enable us by a simple calculation to ascertain 
the length of the waves. 

_Now, to return to our more immediate 
discussion, the proof was needed that X-rays 
are of an undulatory nature, also a determi- 
nation of their wave length; and “inter- 
ference” was the method selected. However, 
X-rays have so short a length and the 
diffraction-grating lines have to be approxi- 
mately distanced to the wave-length that is 
to be measured (X-ray wave lengths are 
about, as stated, 5,000 times less than those 
of light waves). As a matter of fact, the 
line spaces had to approximate the spaces 
separating a solid’s molecules. The latter fact 
Saved the apparently hopeless situation. 
Nature has provided such. Professor M. 
von Laue, the German physicist, knew that 
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in crystallization the atoms arrange them- 
selves with infinitely fine mathematical 
regularity and should be able to function as 
a diffraction grating. Friedrich and Knip- 
ping made the experiment successfully by a 
very simple method. Barkla showed that the 
hardness of X-rays given off under influence 
of cathode rays animated with sufficiently 
high velocity (“frequency”) depends on the 
metal used as cathode and the radiation 
created by the bombardment is complex. 

Of course many readers know of the 
school-taught historic spectrum analysis, by 
which we became aware of the elements 
existing in our sun, the stars, etc. And, of 
course, in the matter of X-ray wave-length 
measurements as of sun-light measurements 
it is the spectrum which conveys the infor- 
mation. Now, the Braggs extended the 
knowledge (Laue effects) gained by the 
Friedrich-Knipping-Barkla discoveries by 
showing that high-frequency spectra consist 
of very sharp lines corresponding to rays 
having a definite wave-length; the lines 
standing out upon the continuous field. 
Moseley (the young genius killed at the 
“front” early in the World War) studied 
these lines of the high-frequency spectrum 
of different substances bombarded by cathode 
rays and discovered a remarkable fact which 
he summed up in the following simple law 
(known as “Moseley’s Law’). ‘For every 
one of the lines of an X-ray spectrum, the 
square root of the frequency is an (almost) 
linear function of the atomic number.” (The 
“atomic number” must not be confused with 
the “atomic weight.” The latter is its 
gravitational function, while the “atomic 
number” is the ordinal or rotation number 
of the elements in their successive 
enumeration on the “Periodic Table”). In 
other words, if the high-frequency spectrum 
of an element be known the atomic number 
(the true element) is laid bare. 

All the elements which follow sodium in 
the periodic table have been carefully 
studied—excepting only the gases of the 
helium group (which require another system 
of investigation). The outcome has been 
that the elements, formerly numbering about 
70 known to chemists at the end of last 
century have now been increased to 87. This 
leaves in the Mendeléef Periodic Table 
only five gaps to be filled in by elements at 
present unknown. One great revelation of 
the Moseley Law is the fact that the X-ray 
spectra variations in their regularity disclose 
plainly that within the atom there must be 
a magnitude (represented by the atomic 
number) which increases regularly as we 
pass from one element to the next. This 
by deductions and corroborations of other 
proven facts has given us the astounding 
knowledge that there is in every element a 
nucleus consisting of positive particles 
(“protons”), each possessing its charac- 
teristic number of such. 

Now, one of the stranger features of this 
revelation of the chemical element that is 
the source of a high-frequency spectrum is 
the fact that when the anticathode is a 
composition, such as brass, the lines of the 
spectrum show this by an exact superposition 
of the spectra of zinc and copper (almost 
exactly the s‘mple sum of the spectra of the 
component parts). The spectrum emanating 
from potassium chloride consists of an 
aggregation of the spectra of potassium and 
chlorine. Hence the high-frequency spectra 
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enable us to trace the elements through all 
their compounds. An extension of its use- 
ful powers is, therefore, that the X-ray 
enables us to distinguish (beyond perad- 
venture) between an element and a com- 
pound. Further, the spectra of the elements 
exhibit certain analogies which make it im- 
aossible to confound them with the spectra 
of compounds. Coming greatly to the aid 
of the chemist who is less expert in scientific 
research, we have also the fact that, although 
the spectra of light-rays contain a great mass 
and complexity of lines, the X-ray lines are 
simple and there are three characteristic 
groups (series) termed for convenience 
K, L, and M, which maintain almost iden- 
tical positions, becoming more closely aggre- 
gated in proportion as the atomic weights 
of the elements under observation increase. 

In a qualitative analysis, when infinitessi- 
nal proportions of a certain element are 
present in a compound the lines disclose the 
fact regardless of the minuteness quantita- 
tively. 

Herewith we append a list of the known 
elements together with their atomic numbers 
and atomic weights. 


THE ELEMENTS WITH THEIR ATOMIC 
NUMBERS, SYMBOLS, AND ATOMIC 





WEIGHT 
Atomic Atomic 
Number Name Symbol Weight 
S FvGcOeGe o.0kcccdeees Oe -eccceceex 1.008 
a Se eee ree HG vevsttnnn: 4 
SO EMME os dkactoasudes | A ee ee 6.94 
4 Beeyiianw c..6 cise. Be iccéctucs ee 
GEG eeits wucaieaecas | Sere er era 
G6 CRN a sdcceeckccics ee ee 
2 TRE eS occ a cedccee ev anianuces 14.01 
Ge, obs cc. cecvede CR me 
DG FRIGGIN occ cee sccicis | gare err. 19.0 
DD rere cree ecccaaec) Cae 
TE See ois eSeiccecs | erie 
12 Magnesium ........... Wt iasccces 24.32 
13 Aluminium .......... f | rc 27.1 
SO SiG oie ce vcdvcninces rere ce 28.3 
15 Phosphorus ........... i * ccmwncwas 31.04 
1G “SWE. occ cease Gi .2seekad eee 
1? CORE 6 cae ceased OP cccaius 35.46 
TS BW occ ccccnwiaccs YS Pree 39.88 
19 POGssOGM 2.55 6260s 00s BE kicccsecs See 
DO Caen eo osnceiiccc: CH. ccscccce SEF 
Zt SOG so dkiecwccas Se ices 45.1 
22 THARRME oc cole cece per rre 48.1 
2S Varma ac. hows kc VO ictus Se 
Sh Chreem sk ose ec ar pee 52.0 
25 Manganese .........-. ) merce 54.93 
BG SERED ova w asia ccaceicane 1 rere - 55.84 
DF  GOMOEE wo dcestccowads J ane 58.97 
Se TRUM a sax a's Ge cawaws D> wokances 58.68 
2 OCWNER ic ice cnciene (CO ccctucnce CSS 
Oe I aoe tale catmnnleee i cine 429 
De) Grp oo soc cmoao GE a ccedece 69.9 
32 Germanium .......... GE en.cecsee > 92.5 
Se NS ace ceeccwennat eee 74.96 
SE Se Si Salesian Ses cade 79.2 
OS Te oo Sn ase De 2 cases 79.92 
SG” TESA oo aeisin oe scene | Cee ee ne 82.92 
Ce ey BB cc.cccwe “See 
38 Sipentne nca cSicciess:- SOs caecewd 87.63 
See VU caida 2h ceacanes WY ouuouce Pee 
4G ZTCMRAUEE © oiekisciciceccees MMT sacs ean 90.6 
AE Te on 8 aioe sc cee NE iiccccns SES 
42 Molybdenum ........ MO access SEO 
weep 5 5 5 hd wks 0 cet” ewe 
44 Ratheniums. «2.66260 Ret ccacecae 1007 
45 Rhode ce seacece Re wccccssen 1689 
46 Palladiam ..........: | SD 
AEGON es dicewtewaceae AG .ccccces 10788 
4S Chae ao 2 kien OCR he cicsags 112.4 
4D FeO hisses aenuxe , ere 114.8 
RE wok oho acre alors MM Sceaaene 118.7 
St Antiitiy oi. ce cwns Se acnwae 120.2 
52  TeHMPIGM 6 eiss sinc ccwne eee 127.5 
Se Te ois cans anes | pe renre es 126.92 
SA Me sole wecciecesass Gan cwtecnud eee 
SS Cae ceasiccn cwsndsre CE ee dstees 132.81 
SE CN as cczictemacawos | ge ere 137.37 
57 Lanthanum ..........- | 7 ae 139.0 
SO Ceri vos bv cocked Ce 140.25 


(Table continued on page 128) 
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Atomic Atomic 
Number Name Symbol Weight 
59 Praesodymium ...cccoePr ..eeeee - 140.9 
60 Neodymium ......++- . Se 
61 —m———-_. ne ccc cece eters 

i ORROOI: 2... 50s wccvies PR sascsses 150.4 
GS EarOpnm. «0.0 0200 06:0 EM. Gieccses Sane 
64 Gadolinium ........... Gd_.....0-. 157.3 
ee res rer. Aw Susaness 159.2 
66 Dyprosium ........... Oy knees ue 162.5 
50 MEER bs.ti0.0s avosees GS nc suena eee 
Se ee, Co os cesses Cy eee 167.7 
CF Tei F ...s0ccceee i aes 168.5 
ae ese Yb . a935 
fe a rr Hf ue 

Je OR i, ges eeeese es i ccsewene 175.0 
Te SE kcwaconvnese Ta - 181.5 
oe ea Go os cawoecs W oxcsatees 184.0 
75 — o—$—=_ nen eee 

es os casesaans eee 190.9 
Py ER. ick ss webs Gas Ir . 193.1 
a 5 Mee ORE 195.2 
PRE, oc ons cauuawawcn es eb. os 
al wc.) EE Hg . 200.6 
C2 SMO ks a sscndesus ae we Sots wee 204.0 
BAe oo. ss Sbus baaeees ee 207.20 
See —....00simweesw es 209.0 
Oe PD cos cui wcsene Pe! agtcnase 210.0 
85 - en —— eee ———- 
BS Bee wos ksescscs Pe sssoawe 222.0 
87 = —————- .. . .. sv ss I a iia 

Pe NN oes vcs wa weeen RA axweatac SeeDeee 
BP PN csc sdcxwsdenvcd AS cccénduc 226.0 
91 Protactinium ......... Th - 232.15 
i eee 230.0 
ce ee Ur + 238.2 

Part II 


The New Chrystallography 


What Is a Crystal? With all due respect 
for the mental capacities of our jewelers, 
we believe there are quite a number who 
would, if put to the test, give a false defini- 
tion of what a crystal consists of. Perhaps 
the best short definition we have seen is con- 
tained in the opening words of Evans and 
Davies in their “Elementary Crystallog- 
raphy.” They say: “To most people a 
crystal is a solid substance bounded by plane 
faces with definite geometrical shapes, such 
as triangles, parallelograms, or trapezoids. 
This outer form is undoubtedly the most 
striking character of the majority of 
crystals, but it is not the essential feature 
that distinguishes a crystalline substance 
from others. An exact model of a crystal 
made in glass remains glass, and is not a 
crystal, while crystal of quartz ground 
down to a spherical form is still a crystal, 
although it has no plane faces. The form, 
when it appears, is only the external evidence 
of the internal molecular structure, and it is 
the regular arrangement of the molecules, or 
rather of the atoms, that is the real criterion 
of a crystal.” 

In the study of crystallography we have 
the branches: stereochemistry, stereophysics 
and crystal structure; the latter by aid of 
“stereograms” sets forth visible exposition of 
three-dimensional structure on the flat sur- 
face of paper. This phase of science has 
advanced also of late years, the old “per- 
spective projection,” the “clinographic” gives 
way as the “orthographic” is more convenient 
for many purposes. But our well-versed gem 
dealers need no lessons on this branch. The 
introduction of knowledge of the atom in 
matter and its position as to its neighbor- 
ing atoms deals less with “faces” than with 
points representative of atom locations. 
And this is a new phase as to present re- 
quirements. 

Doctor Friedrich Rinne, Professor of 
Mineralogy in the Leipzig University, has 
done much recent research and writing on 
the subject of the crystal’s anatomy. He 
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declares that a term,:in the study of atomic 
structure of the crystal, must be coined which 
shall connote the science of “fine-structure” 
particles and their observation. And he has 
put forward (and himself uses) the term 
“Leptology” (from Aerros, fine, particle) as 
designating this new branch of Crystallog- 
raphy. (The prefix “lepto” is much used in 
terminology already, as in bacteriology and 
other microscopic nomenclatures.) Our 
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Fic. 1. 
LAUE DIAGRAM OF THE SURFACE OF A CRYSTAL 


OF BERYL. BY F. RINNE. NOTE THE 


“PATTERN” IS SIX-FOLD 


readers may. therefore expect to meet the 
term frequently in future when reading 
crystal topics and then must know it refers 
to the study of “fine-structure.” 

Now, the knowledge of the atom, or 
rather, the physics of the atom have only 
during the last two decades been attained 
to. Like a romance reads the description 
of the atom’s structure consisting of a 
nucleus of positive particles (“protons”) sur- 
rounded by negative “electrons,” many re- 
volving in their orbits. But this phase of 
the new science does not belong here. 
Crystals alone enter. Nor can we give 
description of what “interference” means in 
physics (light), but must trust your memory 
retains such spectroscopic teachings. 

“Interference” phenomena of X-rays, first 
observed by Professor von Laue and sub- 
sequently studied by Sir William Bragg and 
Professor L. Bragg and others, have made 
it possible to determine in many cases the 
exact positions of a crystal’s atoms relatively 
to one another. They find, as we formerly 
supposed, that their arrangement has the 
utmost regularity. As in a wall paper with 
its “repeats,” so in crystals the same de- 
sign (“pattern” the scientists term it) pre- 
vails in continuous repetition and corre- 
sponding points in the pattern can be seen 
to be in innumerable parallel rows of atoms 
in different directions intersecting one 
another. The rows of atoms may be com- 
bined in more ways than one to form a vast 
number of atomic planes, now usually termed 
atomic “nets,” and these intersect one 
another in regular straight lines, themselves 
rows of atoms. These assembled atoms and 
nets together constitute what are now termed 
“lattices,” or “space lattices.” “Space lattice” 
is then the new name for the three-dimen- 
sional structures which, in combination, 
make up the crystalline form. These lattices 
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are symmetrically disposed to one another 
in repeats and are each one of the special 
distributional symmetrical elements, which 
as a whole is termed a “space group.” This 
is the “unit cell.” ' 

The “Laue Effect.’ The year 1912, so 
fruitful to science, brought to physics the 
“space-lattice” ideas. They led von Laue (as 
stated in Part 1) to start special re- 
searches in which P. Knipping and W. 
Friedrich, in Munich, co-operated. Their 
purpose was to gain a more minute “diffrac- 
tion grating” (as previously stated) than 
could be possibly made by artificial ruling 
of closely adjusted adjacent lines. Laue’s 
conception was that: as the geometric regu- 
larity of crystalline molecules must be abso- 
lutely perfect and as the atoms of which the 
crystalline geometric forms are _ infinitessi- 
mally small, such a crystalline structure 
should make an ideal diffraction grating for 
the measurement of X-ray wave lengths, 
etc. Success, far beyond their conceptions, 
attended the experiments. A polychromatic 
impulse of the radiation is split up by diffrac- 
tion at the particles of the crystalline grat- 
ing into a spectrum of monochromatic rays. 
These, received on a photographic plate, 
give rise, after development of the plate, to 
a figure symbolic of the atomic arrangement 
(a multitude of spots arranged in a pattern 
of rhythmic curves) in the form of a“Laue 
diagram.” (See cut.) The “Laue effect” 
caused by the incident rays at the plafies of 
atoms in the crystal emphasized the facts. 
And the “lattice space” idea of crystallog- 
raphy became the starting point of our new 
revolutionary aspect of physical science. 
The nature of X-rays was thereby proven, 
also the actuality of the atom. Laue was 
accorded the Noble Prize for Physics in 
1914. 

The Laue-Friedrich-Knipping experiments 
had left the direction of the incident beam 
to chance. The Braggs used plates cut in 
known directions from crystals and rotated 
them in a spectrometer about an axis lying 
on the surface of the specimen. By ‘means 
of a cylindrical ionization chamber thé’ re- 
flected ray lying in the angle of incjt#énce 
was detected and its inclination indicated. 
P. Debye and P. Scherrer did away with 
the oriented plates or crystals of any regu- 
larity by employing powders of the finest 
crystalline particles, the structure planes re- 
flecting the X-rays at random in all direc- 
tions. Hull, the American investigator, has 
devised a similar method and W. H. Bragg 
has combined his spectrometric ionization 
method with that of the Debye-Scherer. 
Thus was greatly aided the effect of the 
X-ray results in the domain of chemistry, 
as explained in the previous article. Con- 
trary to the former belief, these recently dis- 
covered facts disclose that the positive and 
negative particles in a crystal are absolutely 
detached, that is to say’“ionized.” Thus we 
know that the molécule of table salt 
(chloride of sodium) ‘in crystal becomes 
separated. Thus in a crystal ock-salt 
the atoms of chlorine and oms of 
sodium are disposed alternately at the 
corners of a collection of cubes; there is no 
special union between one atom of chlorine 
and one atom of sodium, and conversely. The 
salt molecule has become a huge molecule. 
Chemical affinity has become identified with 
the force of cohesion. 
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ge eee ws =“of the X-ray diffraction 
eff@ts from crystals seems to show con- 
clusively what: the number of chemical mole- 
cules associated with the “unit cell” is. As 
positions for atoms ‘these special positions 
thus become of the greatest importance and 
a knowledge of all of them is required for 
any serious application of space group 
theory. This information has now been ob- 
tained and tabulated. 

The New Gemmology. Just a short space 
for purview of the outcome of it all. Dia- 
mond: In hard compact diamond (eight 
atoms in the elementary. cell) an enormous 
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STEREOGRAM OF ARRANGEMENT. 


condensation occurs on crystallization. One 
cubic centimeter of this gem contains 180,000 
trillion carbon atoms, compared with 1.3 
trillion in carbon vapor at 5500 C. It is 
therefore no cause for wonder that with 
such close packing of the particles of matter 
the cohesion between them becomes enor- 
mous. And yet, with this great condensation 
or packing, the conception that the external 
surfaces of the atoms touch is not allowable 
in view of the known possibilities of diffu- 
sion of the crystal. The “close packing of 
spheres” so useful in crystallography must 
not be understood as an actual contiguity of 
material atoms. Rinne says: “In diamond 
the carbon (see Fig. 2) particles are ar- 
ranged in aliphatic” (as in fats) “tetrahedral 
grouping, but in graphite they are arranged 
in the aromatic ring” (look up your 
“Organic Chemistry” ) “form, 
Graphite is in a certain sense an elongated 
(enantiomorphic) diamond.” In the sym- 
metry of atoms of crystals (symmetry of 
the external electron arrangement—the ex- 
ternal shell), the carbon atom has to fulfil 
other symmetry relations than that of 
graphite, hence the arrangement of the 
electrons must be different. This is shown 
distinctly by the different optical properties— 
transparent in diamond, black in graphite. 
But in the same crystal, even, the electron 
arrangement of similar atoms may differ. 
“In the diamond all the carbon atoms are 
identical, in graphite two varieties may be 
postulated,” suggests one physicist. 


Ruby: Of ruby as studied by Rinne, he 
says: “The appearance of a _ rigidly 
regular form and an inner homogeneity of 
ruby, is an illusion. A change of tempera- 
ture changes the volume of the crystal and 
its form also. Optical tests of the refrac- 
tion, double refraction, and absorption show 
that the crystalline form can experience 
changes in its inner constitution which are 
to be traced back, finally, to reversible 
arrangement of the fine structure” (“lepton” 
he terms it). 
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French Government Maintains Sharp Control of Platinum, 
Gold and Silver 














Att precious metals—platinum, gold and 
silver—are under a severe control in 
France. Articles made in these metals must 
be sent up to the stamping office before 
being exposed for sale, the office thus giving 
a guarantee of the precious metal contents 
of the finished jewel. The figures, issued 
by the stamping office, are an excellent 
barometer as regards the trade done in the 
course of any year, although it must not 
be forgotten that everywhere in Europe 
jewelers are “going slowly” with precious 
metals, as they are very scarce. Ever since 
1914 French jewelers have been hard put 
to it to obtain all the gold that they 
needed, and the effect of this shortage has 
been seen in the increasing use of platinum, 
not affected as gold has been by all kinds 
of prohibitions as regards exportation. 
French law has also prohibited the melting 
down of gold coins for the manufacture 
of jewelry and in every way the jeweler 
has been hampered. This explains the in- 
clination to put much work into the set- 
ting of precious stones, when gold is used 
and the fact that massive gold ornaments 
are just beginning to be seen, after a long 
absence. Silver has been equally affected, 
although perhaps the law regarding the 
less valuable metal was somewhat less 
severely enforced. All the war regulations 
regarding the export of precious metals 
are now still more drastically maintained 
than ever, as people in general are attempt- 
ing to get both gold and silver out of the 
country. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the 
Great War there was an almost unparalleled 
rush to get articles in precious metals 
stamped at the Central Office, 30,796 kilo- 
grams of gold being stamped in 1919, while 
796 kilograms of platinum was sent in for 
stamping, compared with 600 kilograms 
submitted to the operation in 1913, on the 
eve of the Great War and 658 kilograms 
sent in during the year 1924. While the 
consumption of gold in the jewelry trade 
declined last year by nearly 2,500 kilograms 
as compared with pre-war years, platinum 
is being more used, the two years. imme- 
diately succeeding the armistice being left 
out of the reckoning, as being quite ex- 
ceptional. Silver, with 139,000 in 1913 (to 
quote round figures) against 95,000 (round 
figures) in 1924, shows a very considerable 
falling off, but this by no means implies 
that silver jewelry or silverware has gone 
out of fashion to anything like the extent 
suggested by these figures. It only means 
that less precious metal is used, that more 
workmanship is put into the objects for 
sale, and that the cost is accounted for by 
this fact. At the same time, people in in- 
vaded regions found silver very difficult to 
remove, owing to its weight, in the face of 
the enemy and only pre-war conditions, 
with a reasonable hope of stability, can 
bring about the return of the trade in silver- 
wares in countries that suffe§#ed during the 
period of hostilities. 

Social conditions in some countries of 


Europe also militate against the use of 
heavy silver plate, while gold services are 
not seen to anything like the same extent 
as in pre-war days. Patriots in several 
European countries gave up everything in 
precious metals, of any weight, to their 
country, those who stored their plate can- 
not allow it to see the light of day, yet 
awhile for this reason, as they would be 
accused of lack of patriotism. While 
beautifully wrought objects in silver of 
small weight, in relation to their size, are 
regarded as objects d’art, pure and simple, 
the use of very heavy silver plate is. looked 
upon as ostentatious, although the war is 
fast becoming merely a memory in 
Europe.—S. R. 








Dummer, Boston’s Eminent Citizen 
and Silversmith 





WORTHY of emulation by present-day 

silversmiths was Dummer, of whose 
brilliant career Eberlein and McClure 
summarize thus in a few words in “Prac- 
tical Book of Early American Arts and 
Crafts” (Lippincotts) : 

“Among Boston’s other early and notable 
silversmiths mention must be made of 
Jeremiah Dummer (1645-1718), who learned 
his craft from Hull, to whom he was iap- 
prenticed as a lad, and, besides producing 
highly creditable work, ‘became an impor- 
tant personage in the Colony, serving as 
non-commissioned officer in the artillery, as 
selectman, ‘justice of the peace, treasurer 
of the county, judge of one of the Inferior 
Courts, and as one of the Council of 
Safety in 1689, at the time of the trouble 
with France.’ None of these honors was 
bestowed lightly nor without sufficient 
reason, and that Dummer filled them is 
conclusive evidence of his personal worth 
and of the esteem in which he was held 
by his fellow-citizens. He was weighty, 
enough in ecclesiastical matters for Increas i 
Mather to dedicate one of his discourses to | 
him, and the following obituary notice in 
the Boston News Letter of June 2, 1718, 
plainly attests the public regard entertained 
for his qualities: 

“On the 25th past, Departed this life 
Jeremiah Dummer, Esq., in the 73rd year 
of his Age, after a long retirement, under 
great infirmities of Age and Sickness, hav- 
ing served his country faithfully in several 
Publick Stations, and obtained of all that 
knew him the Character of a Just, Virtu- 
ous and Pious Man, and was Honourably 
Interr’d on Thursday last; He was Son to 
Richard Dummer, Esq.; who was one of 
the first and principal settlers of the 
Massachusetts colony, and died at New- 
bury.’ ” 
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A. Loring Smith, who recently took over’ 
the business of H. F. Hewitt & Co., Brock- 
ton, Mass.. is continuing it under the firm 
style of Hewitt, Smith Co. He expects to’ 
incorporate the businesg in the near future. 
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The Development of Jewelry Forms 





By Herbert P. Whitlock 


E Curator of Mineralogy, American Museum of Natural History 









































F the present day forms of jewelry the 
necklace is without question the most 
ancient. From such rough assemblage of 
strung-together gem pebbles as primitive 
man was able to fashion in the dawning of 
the race, to the most elaborate creations 
of the modern jeweler, we can trace in un- 
broken sequence throughout the ages and 
in most of the countries of the ancient world 
the evolution of the necklace. The units 
that compose some of the most barbaric of 
these old strings of beads are only roughly 
worked, as for example the Persian lapis 
lazuli string in the Tiffany Morgan Collec- 
tion, or the crudely rounded rock crystal 
beads from Central America in the same 
Collection. 
With higher development in culture such 
as is found among Egyptian jewelry of about 
2,000 B. C., the gem stone beads were better 

















RCUGHLY SHAPED BEAPS OF CARNELIAN FROM 
A  GALLO-ROMAN GRAVE, MEROVINGIAN 
PERICD (VI CENTURY), TIFFANY MORGAN 
COLLECTION 


rounded and polished. Here too we find a 
considerable scope in the materials used, 
amethyst, lapis lazuli, carnelian, turquois, 
jasper, amazon stone, garnet and even 
emerald being freely combined with gold 
to produce jewelry forms of great taste and 
charm. It is quite significent that where 
regular crystal forms characterize the mat- 
erial, such as the hexagonal prism of 
emerald, these forms seem to be preserved 
intact in the bead design, and whereas the 
beads fashioned from carnelian or amazon 
Stone were spherical or cylindrical, the six- 
sided prisms of emerald were simply pierced 
in the direction of their axes and left other- 
wise unworked. The reason for this may 
lie in the reluctance of the artificer to waste 
any of the material of the rarer and con- 
sequently more precious stone, or possibly 


some symbolism may have been attached to 
its regular natural shape. 

A similar tendency, which seems to sup- 
port the latter suggestion may be seen in 


beads in this culture. These somewhat bar- 
baric necklaces, the heavier of which were 
probably worn by men, possess a certain 
unique beauty and delicacy of color which 

















OLD CHINESE BUCKLE SHOWING PRIMATIVE SETTING, TIFFANY MORGAN COLLECTION 


some of the beads of the Gallo-Roman cul- 
ture in glass and rock crystal exhibited in 
the Tiffany Morgan Collection. In this in- 
stance the glass beads have been crudely 
facetted while those of rock crystal were 


strongly appeal to our present-day taste. 

From the necklace composed of strung 
beads it is but a step to one in which the 
roughly shaped stones were encased in a 
metal setting. In Egyptian neck jewelry 





CEREMONIAL NECKLACE OF A VIZIER OF “MORROCCO. 
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allowed to retain the six-sided shape of 
their natural crystals. 

The Gallo-Roman strings of beads of the 
Merovingian epoc present fine examples 
of the use of agate for the fashioning of 


THE LARGER 
TIFFANY 


(AzpouT 1750 a. p.) 
SHAPED AQUAMARINES ARE PIERCED FOR STRINGING AS BEADS. 
MORGAN COLLECTION 


we find this advance taking place at quite 
an early stage, as instanced by an example 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, where 
a small plaque of gold encircling an oval 
carnelian composes the central element of 
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a double string of unset carnelian beads. 
At a somewhat later period we find the 
Egyptians using a sort of mosaic of gem 
stones, turquois and lapis lazuli, set in thin 
gold boxes, shaped to the design, so that 
the whole has somewhat the aspect of the 
cloisonne work of Russia. 

The transition from such primitive com- 
binations of gem stones with the precious 
metals to the more elaborate settings of 
Greece and Rome is both easy and obvious; 
and once made, the development of jewelry 
forms is simply a matter of historic and 
political progress. As the needs of an ever 
advancing civilization called for more and 
more varied ornamentation of the dress and 
person in gold and silver, it is inevitable that 
these ornaments should be embellished with 
the gems stones that had already become 
familiar to man through the medium of 
earlier and simpler jewelry forms. 

A striking instance of this adaptation of 
the earlier and later usage is to be found 
in the necklace that constitutes the ceremonial 
trapping of a Vizier of Morocco of the 
middle of the 18th Century, shown in the 
illustration, from the Tiffany-Morgan Col- 
lection (which was previously illustrated and 
described in THE JEWELERS’ CiRCULAR). The 
roughly rounded aquamarines that furnish 
the larger jewels for this regalia are pierced, 
clearly indicating that they were once strung 
together to form a necklace of a much earlier 
and more primitive type; how much earlier 
we have no means of knowing. 

And so we come to a very interesting 
consideration concerning the antiquity of 
gem stones, that is, what has become of the 
jewelry of the earlier generations. Some 
of it of course has passed on to descendants 
and survives as family heirlooms, but com- 
paratively little of it is accounted for in 
this way. A goodly proportion of it finds 
its way into the hands of the buyer of old 
jewelry, and the good stones are resold, 
reset and perhaps recut. A lapidary would 
tell us that a fair proportion of his raw 
material is made up of these “old stones” 
which he has recut. In fact, nothing is 
quite so indestructible as a gem stone. It 
persists in being an emerald, or a sapphire 
or an amethyst, and nothing else. 

Much of the supply of fine peridots which 
come to the gem market every year is 
brought from the Island of St. John in the 
Red Sea where the stones are washed up 
on the beach with other pebbles. But, (and 
this is significant), many of them before they 
are recut for modern use, show conclusively 
that they once played a similar part in ancient 
Greek jewelry. 

It would be interesting if we could trace 
the history of every gem in a jeweler’s show 
case. Some of them may have been mined 
only last year, but others may be centuries 
old. Rarely if ever is a gem that has once 
been cut destroyed. It never wears out. If 
not buried with its owner, it must pass on 
to decorate the person of some one of the 
‘ next generation. And even when buried it 
may be dug up to contribute its career in- 
citing to love and hate, greed and murder. 

Gold and silver objects are ultimately 
melted up and shaped into some other form. 
But a gem never loses its distinct character 
as such. The emeralds that graced Cleopatra 
may possibly be in existence somewhere in 
the world today. 
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The “Amazon Stones” of Northern South America 








By Sydney H. Ball 

















M*THS grow in a curious way as is 

instanced by the story of those South 
American stone ornaments known as “Am- 
azon Stones,” and also by some as “Muira- 
kitano.” From the former term the name of 
the green gem variety of felspar is derived, 
although to my knowledge it does not occur 
in the Amazon Valley. These ornaments 
were the prized property of chieftains and 
important tribal personages of a rather large 
area in northern Brazil and the Guianas, 
who wore them suspended from the neck 
and believe them te ward off nervous com- 
plaints and fevers, and to protect them 
against venomous snakes. In the Uaupas 
tribe their possession is considered a mark 
of noble birth, and the size and perfection of 
workmanship indicate the degree of noble 
rank enjoyed by the owner. 

In Alexander von Humboldt’s time the 
Spanish planters had great faith in the ef- 
ficacy of these bijoux, and paid good prices 
for them. They are cylindrical beads or 
figurines of birds or beasts cleverly carved 
from jadeite (the same variety of jade as is 
produced by the Burma mines) rock crystal, 
and other hard stone. Sometimes they are 
adorned with cryptic characters. They are 
said still to be made by Indians resident on 
the upper waters of the Rio Negro, a 
branch of the Amazon. The carving is a 
tedious process, and like certain Chinese 
jade art objects, the completion of a single 
ornament may require a life time. In ad- 
dition, according to von Humboldt, formerly 
the Indians made thin plates of jade cen- 
trally perforated. Suspended by a thread, 
these plates when struck gave forth a 
sonorous, metallic note. It is a curious co- 
incidence that both the savages of northern 
South America and the Chinese discovered 
the musical qualities of thin plates of jade. 

The legend of the existence of a tribe of 
women-warriers in Northern Brazil dates 
from the explorations of the Spaniard, 
Francisco de Orellana, early in the 16th 
Century and the myth lived for over 300 
years. Sir Walter Raleigh in his descrip- 
tion of the Amazons of northern Brazil said 


. that they exchanged with the surrounding 


savages for gold plates “a kind of green 
stones which the Spaniard call Piedras 
Hyadas’ (the Spanish word for loin is 
“ijada” and the old conquerors of Mexico 
and Peru knew jade as “piedra de ijada.” 
The derivation of our word “jade” is plain), 
and we use for spleene stones and for the 
disease of the stone we also esteem them. 
“Of these I saw diuevers in Guiana and com- 
monly every king or Casique hath one which 
their wives for the most part wear and they 
esteem them as great jewels.’ When 
Raleigh was sent to the Tower on Aug. 15, 
1618, barely two months before he was be- 
headed, among the articles found upon his 
person was a “Guiana idol of gold,” also “a 
Spleenstone (left with him for his own 
use).” The latter may well have been an 
“Amazon Stone,” and it is hoped that it 
comforted this piteously little appreciated 
explorer in his imprisonment. Certainly 


something kept up his spirits to the bitter 
end else he would not have been able 
courageously and wittily to remark as the 
axe was about to fall. “’Tis a sharp medi- 
cine, but a sound cure for all diseases.” 

These stone ornaments were commonly 
supposed to have been obtained from the 
Amazons. It may well be that the native 
lapidaries found the value of the children of 
their skill enhanced by ascribing to them 
such an origin, or perhaps the myth arose 
among tribes who had among their members 
no lapidaries. As late as 1840, Richard 
Schomburgk stated he met personally on the 
upper Mazaruni river in Guiana a chieftain 
whose brother claimed that, on his visits to 
the Amazons, he had received one of these 
stones. 

There are several variants of the myth; 
one follows: Up in the Amazon country 
there was a tribe of women warriors who.at 
a certain phase of the moon in a certain 
time of the year met at a lake near the 
mouth of the Jamunda River. Here after 
extended purifying rights the Amazons about 
midnight when the moon’s rays were re- 
flected in the lake dove into it and received 
from “the Mother of the Amazon stone” the 
gem in whatever form met their desire. 
Upon exposure to sunlight, the stone solidi- 


fied into jade or rock crystal or other 
precious stone. 
Dr. ‘Barbora Rodriquez gives another 


version of the legend, according to which, 
the stones in the lake were alive. The 
Amazons, therefore, were accustomed, after 
picking out the living gem they desired, to 
cut themselves and to suspend over the gem 
a drop of blood; the Amazon Stone then 
perforce remained quiet and was easily cap- 
tured. He reports that on occasions the 
Amazons were followed and finally over- 
taken by their husbands and lovers whom 
they had abandoned. Reconciliation fol- 
lowed and those who luckily became the 
fathers of girls were rewarded with the 
carved stone ornament. 

Strangely enough a myth somewhat sim- 
ilar to the last was found by Captain James 
Cook to exist among the New Zealanders 
as to the origin of the New Zealand jade. 
In the journal of his last voyage covering 
the years 1776 to 1780, he says that some 
of the most level headed men among the 
New Zealanders told him that*the jade is 
“originally a fish which they (the natives) 
strike with a gig in the water, tie a rope to 
it and drag it to the shore to which they 
fasten it, and it afterwards becomes stone.— 
They all agree it is fished out of a great 
lake or collection of waters.” Both of 
these legends appear to be attempts in the 
primitive minds of savages to explain the 
presence of pebbles or beautiful stones in 
rivers and lakes; in other words, they ap- 
pear to be an initial attempt for a solution 
of the origin of alluvial deposits of precious 
stones. 

—— ses 

Frank C. Maynard, Saratoga Springs, 

N..Y., has sold out to William H. De Frehn. 
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OW do gems occur in nature, and what 
forms do they assume? What features 
in the uncut crystal persist in the facetted 
stone? How may gems be recognized sim- 
ply and accurately without injury to the 
specimen? One hears these questions re- 
peatedly from those interested in gems and 
precious stones. Curiosity of this sort in- 
dicates a healthy mental state on the part 
of the jeweler, for the first prerequisite to 
any study is an inquiring attitude of mind. 
These, and many similar questions, can 
be answered by the jeweler himself if he 
will only take the time to read. Many 





Fic. 1—A HEXAGONAL CRYSTAL OF BERYL 
(HALF ACTUAL SIZE). THE CRYSTAL SHOWS 
MANY CRACKS AND THREE COLOR BANDS IN 

THE UPPER HALF ' 


books! have been written on the subject oi 
gemstones and somewhere within the litera- 
ture of gemology will be found answers to 
nearly all of the inquiries that will arise. 
Reading alone, however, will not always 
suffice. In the case of studying the natural 
features of gems a true comprehension of 
the subject can seldom be secured unless 
selective reading is combined with exercises 
in which one actually handles the material 
described in the text. A description on the 
printed page becomes much more vivid and 
interesting when one can set his book aside 
and pick up a crystal or a cut stone showing 
the features described. 

1The following list of reference books may be 
of interest to the jeweler: 

Gem and Gem Materials by E. H. Kraus and 
E. F. Holden, McGraw-Hill, New York. 1925; 

Gem-Stones by G. F. Herbert Smith, Methuen, 
London, 3rd ed. 1919; 

A Textbook of Precious Stones, by Frank B. 
Wade, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1918; 

Hand Book of Precious Stones, by M. D. Roths- 
child, G, P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


In no phase of gemology is the point just 
mentioned as noticeable as in the descrip- 
tions of the natural occurrence of gem 
stones. Nearly all of our best gems are 
found in crystals and few objects can ex- 
cel in beauty the natural excellence of such 
stones as the sapphire, emerald, or ruby 
when found as crystals in nature. In con- 
trast, however, to the striking beauty of the 
stone itself the written description is un- 
fortunately often dull and _ uninteresting. 
This shortcoming may be largely overcome 
if the student of gems will secure a few 
crystals, comparing them with their de- 
scriptions while he reads; he will then find 
that paragraphs which may have been dull 
and seemingly complicated at once assume 
simplicity and interest. Such crystals can 
be easily secured from mineral dealers and 
in some cases from lapidaries. Material 
that is slightly off color or contains flaws 
which make the gem value negligible is still 
satisfactory for illustration and can be ob- 
tained at a moderate cost. 


GEM TESTING 


A subject that should be of vital interest 
to the jeweler at the present time is gem 





Fic. 2—EMERALD CRYSTALS IN A MATRIX OF 
BLACK MICA. THIS SPECIMEN, WHICH IS 
SHOWN IN. REDUCED: SIZE, CAME FROM 

NEAR EKATERINBURG IN RUSSIA 


testing, especially such testing as can be 
carried on without injury to the stone. Imi- 
tations have never before been as hard to 
detect as they are at present and the man 
who is interested in knowing what he is 
selling needs to be constantly on his guard. 
Most of the imitations on the market today 
have been described in textbooks and tests 
given that serve to distinguish the artificial 
product from the true gem. Reading about 
the tests, however, while in itself desir- 
able, does not suffice. In order to thorough- 
ly understand them the jeweler must secure 
such apparatus as he finds described and 
actually apply it to problems of his own. 
Where such experimental work is impossible 


the value of the test is lost in many cases. 
Fortunately, however, there are many tests 
that may be worked out with such appara- 
tus as the jeweler has in his shop. Specific 
gravity determinations can be made on a 
diamond balance, a dichroscope may be se- 
cured and used to advantage in work with 
colored stones, hardness can always be 
tested, “fire” or dispersion, double refraction 
and other properties can be taken up alone if 
one has the patience and time to actually 





l'1G. 3—SMALL CRYSTALS OF EMERALD SHOWN 
IN WHITE CALCITE FROM THE MUZO DIS- 
TRICT, COLOMBIA 


study the textbooks and secure material , to 
illustrate the tests. 3 

Any effort along this line is materially 
aided if one can attend a class in which an 
attempt. is made to simplify the textbook 
descriptions and explain difficulties that are 
often not mentioned in the text. For those 
jewelers located in the vicinity of New York 
City, Columbia University offers an oppor- 
tunity for the systematic study of some ot 
the important gem stones, together with 
methods that may be used for their identifi- 
cation. The class meets one evening each 
week during the spring session, and is car- 
ried on as part of the regular extension 
work of the University. A gem course is 
also given at the University ‘of Michigan, 
under the direction of Professor E. H. 
Kraus, who is one of the co-authors of a 
textbook on the subject of Gems and Gem 
Materials. Such courses, it is hoped, will at 
least quicken the interest of the jeweler in 
the material which he handles and afford a 
foundation from which he may proceed 
much more effectively by himself. 
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The problem of the jeweler who cannot 
attend a course of instruction, but still 
wishes to improve his knowledge of gems, 
js more difficult. It is by no means so diffi- 
cult, however, as to be discouraging. The 
best trained men in the jewelry trade today 
are those who have largely obtained their 
information by a combination of observa- 
tion, experimentation and _ reading, and 
there is no reason to believe that the same 
process of self-education cannot be re- 
peated. ° 

There are a few suggestions concerning 
methods of study, however, that may prove 





Fic. 4—EMERALD CRYSTAL FROM BOM 
JESUS DAS MIERAS, BAHIA, BRAZIL 


Specimen above in natural size shows the 
appearance -of “silk”. in the uncut crystal 


beneficial and in the remaining space at our 
disposal a program of study will be outlined 
by means of which one can become familiar 
with an individual gem stone. A complete 
outline would include all of the important 
precious stones, but such an effort would 
require too much space, consequently one 
stone will be selected and the effort made 
to deal with that stone as completely as 
possible. One of our most interesting, and 
at the present most popular gems, is the 
emerald, so it seems entirely fitting that in 

















Fic. 5—cutT EMERALDS SHOWING “SILK” 


what is to follow we take up the emerald 
for our example, considering how it occurs 
in nature; what forms it assumes. in the 
uncut crystal; what features in the uncut 
crystal persist in the facetted stone; and 
last, how emeralds may be recognized sim- 
ply and accurately without injury to the 
gem being tested. 


The Emerald as a Subject for Study 


What is the stone? 

The first problem with any gem should 
be to ascertain the features which distin- 
guish that stone as an individual, or as a 
member of a group. In the case of the 
emerald’ one soon learns that the stone is 
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not a distinct species mineralogically,’ but 
corresponds in crystallization, chemical 
composition and physical properties to the 
mineral beryl. The emerald is actually a 
variety of beryl, although this fact does not 
in the least detract from its value as a gem. 


The Chemical Composition 


Chemically, the emerald is a metasilicate 
of beryllium and aluminum, which contains 
a small amount of water and a trace of 
chromic oxide responsible for the brilliant 
green color. Bauer’ reports the following 
chemical analysis given by Lewy for a 
Colombian emerald: 


Pe Eee eed ea tec reac cel cs ae 67.85% 
JQU 051715 12 th ee re 17.95 
2) Rr 12.4 
Chrome Oxide: ....06.a466% trace 
ED ie fas Genesee 0.90 
MR tate eters Snicc aa ow 0.70 
IVER sorters tas tore 1.66 
Organic matter ........... 0.12 


The Crystal System 


One of the most difficult subjects for the 
gem student to approach is the study of 
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importance in cutting the stones or in their 
identification after they are cut. 

Beryl forms hexagonal crystals, usually 
of the type shown in Fig.1. (See page 135.) 

Crystals of all four varieties of beryl, 
namely, beryl, aquamarine, morganite and 
emerald form hexagonal crystals and are 
essentially the same chemically. The separa- 
tion of the emerald as a variety of beryl 
is a point of color and gem value. 

The size of the emerald crystals may vary 
from a small fraction of an inch to the 
dimensions of a famous crystal, formerly- to 
be bound in the Imperial Cabinet of the 
Czar at St. Petersburg, almost 10 inches 
long and 434 inches across the hexagonal 
faces. The largest crystal of gem emerald 
belongs to the collection of the Duke of 
Devonshire at Chatsworth. It weights 1382 
carats and is about 2% inches long by 2 
inches in diameter and, aside from a few 
slight traces of silk, is perfect. 


Occurrence 


Emeralds have been produced in a number 
of different localities scattered throughout 
the world. 


At present, however, they are 





Fic. 6—A GROUP OF EMERALD CRYSTALS, LOOKING DOWN ALONG THE “OPTIC AXIS” 


The Optic Axis, an Imaginary line is always parallel to the direction 
showing Hexagonal Symmetry 


gems as crystals.* Although the jeweler 
works almost entirely with the cut gem, 
there are reasons why he should have at 
least an elementary knowledge of the forms 
assumed by crystals as well. In the first 
place, many of the imperfections and frac- 
tures in the natural crystals become part 
of the stone after cutting and familiarity 
with their appearance in the crystal is a 
decided advantage in work with the cut gem. 
Furthermore, the optical directions in stones 
parallel definite directions in the crystals 
and these optical directions are of decided 





1Qne of our best references on minerals is: 
Dana’s Textbook of Mineralogy, revised by W. 
E. Ford, John Wiley & Sons, New York. 1922. 

2 Bauer’s Precious Stones, revised and _ trans- 
lated by L. J. Spencer. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 1904. 

8The student is referred to E. S. Dana’s 
Minerals, and how to study them. John Wiley & 
Sons, New York. 1895, for a simple account of 
the elementary characteristics of the crystal systems. 


not found in quantities sufficient to warrant 
exploitation outside of Russia, Colombia and 
Brazil. 

Near Ekaterinburg in the Ural Mountains 
of Russia emeralds are found in mica schist. 
The schist is made up almost entirely of 
fine black mica. The mica flakes coat the 
crystals, in some places penetrating them 
along fractures, consequently emeralds from 
this locality are apt to contain fine micaceous 
inclusions. Figure 2 shows a group of 
emerald crystals in the mica matrix. The 
specimen is one of a collection presented to 
Columbia University by Alexander II, Czar 
of Russia, in 1867. Production from the 
vicinity of Ekaterinburg, which has been 
practically suspended for some time, has 
recently been resumed. 

Near Muzo, and northwest of Bogota in 
Colombia emeralds are found associated with 
calcite in veins cutting a black argillaceous 
limestone. Emeralds have crystallized on 
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surfaces of white calcite (see Fig. 3, page 
137), and in many cases adjoining pyrite. 
Production in Colombia has always been of 
the highest quality. It has proceeded inter- 
mittently since 1594 when the mines were first 
actively operated by the Spaniards, although 
how long the Indians had worked the deposits 
before 'the advent of the Europeans no one 
knows. The mines at Muzo and Coscuez 
are now working after a few years of in- 
activity which followed a prolonged legal 
dispute over the marketing of the gems. 

Since 1912 emeralds have been coming 
from Bom Jesus das Meiras, Bahia, Brazil. 
They do not equal the shades of either 
the best Russian or the Colombian gems, 
having a tendency to be lighter colored. The 
crystal used for illustration in figure 4 is 
from this locality. 

The best references on the occurrence of 
gems are usually to be found in the technical 
literature of mining engineers or geologists. 
Several authors on gems, however, have 
enumerated interesting and important occur- 
rences." 


Common Defects Generally Found in the 
Natural Stone 


It is important to become familiar with 
the character of the imperfections that often 
exist in the natural stone. Although having 
a hardness of 714, the emerald is inclined 
to be rather a brittle gem stone, consequently 
minute cracks and fissures are very common 
in the crystals and it is not always possible 
to cut the gem in such a way as to avoid 
them all. Small specks of other minerals, 
especially flakes of mica, are apt to become 
imbedded in the crystal and they may be 
overlooked in the cut stone unless one ob- 
serves closely. In figures 4 and 5 character- 
istic imperfections common to this gem are 
shown, first in the uncut crystal and then 
in several cut stones. It might be suggested 
that one of the best ways to become familiar 
with these imperfections is to make a study 
of some of the natural crystals. 


Methods of Identification 


The ‘first aid to identification is a good 
lens. It is often possible with such a lens 
to quickly identify a stone of unusual ex- 
cellence or to set aside an obvious imita- 
tion. There are many stones, however, that 
cannot always be distinguished with certainty 
in such a manner and in this case a know- 
ledge of a few simple physical properties of 
the stone under investigation is a great ad- 
vantage. 

If a stone is colored, the first property 
to be investigated is the dichroism. Colored 
stones that crystallize in the hexagonal sys- 
tem as in the case of the emerald, color 
transmitted light in two ways, green parallel 
to the long axis, yellowish green at right 
angles. Figure 6 shows the hexagonal ends 
of several crystals of emerald. Light coming 
toward the observer through crystals in such 
a position is traveling along the optic axis 
and the color is usually the deepest shade 
of green for the stone. If the crystal is 
turned on its side as shown in figure 4 it 
assumes a slight yellowish green cast for 


1 Kunz, 
North America. 
York. 1890. 

Bauer, Joc. cit. 

Escard, J. Les Pierres Précieuses. 
FE. Pinot, Paris. 1914. 


G. F.—Gems and Precious Stones of 
Scientific Publishing Co., New 


H. Dunod et 
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the green of the axial direction becomes 
mixed with a yellowish green, the color for 
a direction at right angles to the optic axis. 
This color phenomenon persists in the cut 
stone, and the optic axis can be located 
easily with a dichroscope. Every jeweler 
handling colored stones should become fa- 
miliar with the use of the dichroscope. 

The index of refraction of the emerald 
varies between 1.578 and 1.584. An emerald 
becomes nearly invisible if immersed in a 
liquid having an index of refraction of 1.580. 
Such a liquid may be prepared by adding 
a few drops of petroleum oil to a small 
bottle of a-monobromnapthalene.’ Imitations 
with sufficiently different indices of refrac- 
tion can be distinguished if immersed in such 
an oil. Doublets or triplets are especially 
easy to identify in this way." 

The specific gravity of the emerald varies 
from 2.67 to 2.75. The gem will float in 
acetylene tetrabromide which has a specific 
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IMITATION EMERALD 


Fic. 7—FRACTURES OR IN THE 


gravity of about 2.9. A bottle of this liquid 
kept on hand for specific gravity tests will 
be found to be very convenient. If a small 
portion of the acetylene tetrabromide is sep- 
arated in a small bottle, the specific gravity 
of the portion may be reduced to a trifle 
less than 2.67 by adding a few drops of 
Xylol. The liquid should be diluted to the 
point at which a fragment of quartz (rock 
crystal) sp. gr. 2.65, will float while emerald 
will sink. It will be found that imitations 
of the emerald will either sink in the tetra- 
bromide, thus showing them to have too 
high a specific gravity, or float in the diluted 
portion, thus proving them to be too low. 


Synthetics 

Two stones have been produced synth- 
etically on a commercial scale, the ruby and 
the sapphire. Other synthetic gems have 
been prepared, but only in the laboratory. 
30th Eebelmen, in 1848, and Hautefeuille 
and Perrey, in 1888, succeeded in producing 
emerald crystals by a fusion in a platinum 
crucible. In each case, however, the crystals 
were almost microscopic in size, and even 
then were secured with considerable dif- 
ficulty. They could be correctly called 
synthetic, however, because they were hexa- 
gonal in crystallization, dichroic and agreed 
in chemical composition and physical proper- 





® Cinnamon oil, index 1.585 to 1.600, may also 
be used. Fetroleum oils usually have indices in the 
neighborhood of 1.477 and include such medicinal 
trade oils as nujol and petrolatum. 

7Prof. Frank B. Wade has suggested the use 
of “Stanolax,”’ one of the American petroleum oils, 
as being particularly suited for this purpose. 
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ties with the genuine emerald. Such stones, 
however, have never been produced com- 
mercially, all products on the market labeled 


“synthetic emerald” although having various 


merits, being merely imitations of one form 
or another. 


Imitations 


It is always worth while to have at least 
a general knowledge of the imitations of 
any stone. In the case of the emerald imita- 
tions run to two general types: 1. Green 
glass, at times incorrectly termed “synthetic” 
for trade advantages; 2. Doublets or trip- 
lets referred to as “mascot” emeralds, which 
are built up of layers of substitute material 
cemented together. 

Figure 7 shows an imitation emerald made 
of glass in which the fissures of the true 
stone are imitated. On close inspection with 
a hand lens the striae in such a stone can 
be seen to be made up of streaks of bubbles. 
All types of imitations of this gem may be 
distinguished in several ways if a good lens 
is not sufficient. The index of refraction, 
dichroism, or specific gravity, are probably 
the most convenient and reliable.‘ 


Conclusion 


The points covered in the discussion of- 
the emerald will be found to arise in the 
consideration of any stone, and should be 
treated in much the same way. Every 
tradesman should take it upon himself to 
learn the type of mineral a gem represents ; 
something concerning the natural occurrence ; 
the crystal system to which the gem belongs ; 
the natural imperfections of the stone; the 
methods of identification and the character 
of synthetics or imitations that may be pro- 
duced. An effort should be made to secure 
examples of each feature one reads about. 
A collection should be started of gem feat- 
ures having interest or significance. Such 
a collection will serve to quicken the en- 
thusiasm of the jeweler for his business and 
prove a constant source of pleasure and en- 
lightenment. 





S8'The so-called emerald glass can also be used 
in many cases, although it is hazardous to rely on 
it entirely. When viewed through the emerald glass, 
the true emerald is mauve in color, while the 
imitation remains green. Special apparatus for 
making this test is manufactured by a well known 
optical firm in Vienna. 








Hafner Bros., composed of John W., and 
Wm. E. Hafner, brothers, formerly employed 
by S. E. Ledman & Son, Louisville, Ky., re- 
cently purchased the stock, fixtures, etc., from 
the Louisville Trust Co., assignee, of Ed 
Ledman, trading as S. E. Ledman & Son, 
paying $6,000 for stock and equipment, the 
sale being closed on Jan. 20, having been 
offered on Jan. 19, to the highest bidder. 
Ledman owed in the neighborhood of $20,000, 
there being a rental claim for approximately 
two years, at $350 per month, the store 
owner having priority claim for one year’s 
rent, and being merely a general creditor 
insofar as the second year’s rent was con- 
cerned. The new owners plan to continue 
the business in the Brown Hotel, operat- 
ing as Hafner Bros., successors to S. E. 
Ledman & Son. The Ledman & Son 
concern is one of Louisville’s oldest jewelry 
concerns, having been established by the 
late S. E. Ledman, operating at 4th and 
Market Sts., for many years. 
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if must be said at once that nothing can 
take the place of a well trained eye for 
determining to what species any given pre- 
cious stone belongs. Most kinds of stones 
indeed can be recognized almost immediately 
by those who are really expert in the matter, 
especially if a good magnifying glass is 
employed. We may thus regard a good lens 
as perhaps the most essential aid to the 
trained eye in telling gems apart. 

A word as to the relative merits of the 
various types of lenses available for this 

















Fic. 1—TWO FORMS OF APLANATIC TRIPLETS 
purpese may not be out of place here. For 
pocket and hand use there is nothing that 
can surpass the modern magnifiers known 
in the optical trade as “aplanatic triplets.” 
These are composed of three simple lenses 
gummed together and mounted in a metal 
holder, which, in the pocket type, folds into 
a metal case, The central lens of the three 
is double convex in form and the two which 
come on either side of it are convex-concave. 
By the use of two different types of glass 
the triplet is caused to become achromatic 
(passing white light with little or no sepa- 
ration into prismatic colors) and this is a 
very desirable feature in a lens that is to 
be used to appraise diamonds, where the 
slightest variation in color sometimes makes 
a large difference in value. By skilfully 
planning the curvatures of these triplets the 
lens makers cause them to focus accurately 
over the entire field of view when the latter 
is flat. Most of the lenses in common use 
by jewelers fail to do this, the center of 
the field alone being in focus while the re- 
mainder is blurred. Of course much good 
work has been done with very ordinary 
lenses but one who has used and become 
accustomed to the better type described above 
would be loath to return to the older kind. 
We would not urge the use of the triplet 
in mountings such as are commonly used by 
watchmakers as they are too heavy to hang 
comfortably from the cheek and eyebrow. 
The new binocular magnifiers are also ex- 
cellent, especially for those who are con- 
tinually examining stones or mountings, as 
both eyes are employed and as objects stand 


out in solid form when viewed with them. 

Assuming that a good lens is available 
and that the eye back of it knows what to 
look for, most stones can be distinguished 
from the others that may resemble them or 
from imitations or scientific products. There 
are, however, certain series of stones that 
so closely resemble each other than even the 
expert should pause before rendering a final 
verdict and make use of several confirmatory 
tests. Yellow quartz (commonly sold for 
“topaz”), the true yellow topaz, golden bery! 
and yellow sapphire, for example, look so 
much alike that it might not be easy to say 
definitely, on mere inspection, which was 
the stone in hand. Only last week we re- 
ceived a call from a gentleman who pro- 
duced a yellow brilliant of some eight carats 
in apparent size who told of having inherited 
it from the estate of a wealthy relative and, 





MAGNIFIER 


HAND 
This hand magnifier has a revolving disc fitted 


Fic, 2—cEM 


with three interchangeable magnifiers of 12, 20 
and 30 xX. The specimen to be examined should 
be attached with wax to a holder, and by rotation 
may be viewed from all sides. 


being desirous of knowing what it was and 
how much it was worth, had visited, in turn, 
the stores of five different dealers in pre- 
cious stones only to be given four different 
names for his gem. Two of the dealers had 
indeed agreed that the thing was just glass, 
one said it was beryl, another zircon and the 
the last, tourmaline. It proved to be yellow 
sapphire ! 


This incident shows the need for a closer 
study of such things on the part of dealers 
who are likely to be called upon at any time 
by their customers for opinions on stones, 
or even for regular appraisals, and such ex- 
periences as that of the gentleman mentioned 
above are not calculated to impart confidence 
in the knowledge of gem merchants and 
may do them considerable financial damage. 

Let us then consider some of the tests 
that may be made by any jeweler to supple- 
ment his first opinion (or perhaps refute it) 





Fic. 3.—DICHROSCOPE WITH MOUNTED CRYSTAL 


when the difficult case comes along. A fine 
file is a simple tool but if the two jewelers 
who pronounced the yellow stone to be of 
glass had only taken the trouble to test its’ 
girdle gently with the file on the bench they 
would have found that it would have slipped 
on the stone like a skate on ice and not en- 
gaged it or scratched it in the least. On 
rea! glass the file leaves a dusty white track 
that cannot be wiped off. The feel of a file 
on glass should be well known to every gem 
dealer and when in doubt he should never 
fail 1o use a file judiciously on the edge 
(not across the facets) of the stone. 

In the case of our sapphire the file would 
merely have shown that we had to deal with 
some hard stone and not with a paste imita- 
tion. A close inspection of the yellow gem 
had at once suggested that it was probably 
a sapphire, as there were vestiges of “silk” 
in evidence (those fine, parallel, hairlike, 
straight lines arranged in sets that cross 
each other at an angle of 120 degrees or . 
at 60 degrees, in ruby or sapphire, which 
have hexagonal crystallization). 

Recourse was had at once to a set of 
hardness test minerals. Such sets usually 
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consist of several minerals that conform in 
hardness to the scale of Mohs, in which he 
called diamond 10, sapphire, 9, true topaz 8, 
quartz 7, @ldspar 6, etc. We are but little 
concerned with the softer minerals, as most 
precious stones are of hardness 7 or above. 
The crystal of true topaz was selected and 
the edge of the mounted stone was drawn 
with, firm but gentle pressure across a sur- 
face of it. A scratch was at once produced 





Fic. 4—THE ORDINARY DICHROSCOPE 


on the topaz. The stone obviously was not 
a diamond or zircon, lacking the adamantine 
luster that those stones possess. It was 
harder than topaz and, while chrysoberyl is 
also harder than topaz it is seldom found in 
pure yellow color, so the probability that 
the specimen was sapphire had increased 
now almost to certainty. 

When the ease of such a test as that just 
described is taken into account it would 
seem that every one who is at times called 
upon to distinguish stones would provide 
himself with at least a fragment of sapphire, 
one of true topaz, one of quartz crystal and 


(Orban) 
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piece of apparatus that we should acquire? 
Probably, if many colored stones are handled, 
a dichroscope will be of more service than 
almost anything that could be suggested at 
the price. This little instrument consists 
essentially of a cleavage rhombohedron of 
Iceland spar mounted in a brass tube which 
is provided with a simple lens at one end 
and a brass cap with a small square hole in 
it at the other end. When one looks through 
the thing at the sky or any source of light 
one seems to see two square holes, as the 
Iceland spar is doubly refracting to a great 
degree. Now if a colored precious stone, 
say an emerald, which is also doubly re- 
fracting, is held in front of the square hole 
and we look through the instrument towards 
the light we see that the two squares ap- 
pear of different shades of green (unless we 
happen to place the emerald so that its 
principal optical axis lies in our line of 
sight, in which case a little change in the 
position of the stone will bring out the color 
effect). No glass imitation can thus give 
two shades, as glass is singly refracting. 
No mineral in the cubic system can show 
dichroism, as this effect is called, for all 
such crystals are singly refracting. The 
ruby and the sapphire show different shades 
of red and of blue respectively before the 
dichroiscope but the ruby spinel and the 
blue spinel, which form cubic crystals, fail 
to show it. 

Thus we have in this little instrument a 
means of readily distinguishing a number of 
colored stones from others that somewhat 
resemble them and from glass imitations. 
The present day cost of a sufficiently good 
dichroscope, while higher than formerly 
like everything else, is only about $15 to 
$20 and Tue JeEweELeRs’ CIRCULAR can in- 





Fic. 5—pDIAGRAM OF DICHROSCOPE 


S—lIceland spar. G-G.—Glass. prisms. 


perhaps a hit of feldspar. Any minera! 
house will provide such a set, or even a 
more complete one, for a very nominal sum. 
Do not, however, get the relatively large 
pieces of material sometimes sent out by 
mineral houses as hardness sets for deter- 
mining minerals. They are too clumsy for 
precious stone work. For the latter the 
pieces of crystal need not be more than a 
half inch long—just big enough to be held 
in the fingers. When possessed of his hard- 
ness set the jeweler should practice on 
known specimens until he is acquainted with 
their performance and feel and then proceed 
to test out unknown specimens. Most books 
on precious stones give tables of hardness 
in the appendix, and one of these may be 
resorted to if necessary. 

Having now the trained eye, the lens, the 
file and the hardness set what is the next 


L—Simple lens. 


H—Square hole. R—Object to be examined. 


form any jeweler who would like one where 
they may be obtained. (This is not an ad- 
vertisement and the information is given 
only because the writer has had numerous 
requests for information as to where these 
instruments, which we believe are not made 
in this country, may be obtained.) 

If there is still doubt, after the above tests 
have been made, as to the character of a 
stone (which might be the case with a per- 
fectly clear white stone, for example), re- 
course might be had to a specific gravity 
test. Each gem mineral has its own density 
and very few even approach each other in 
this respect. The density of the stone is 
usually compared with that of pure water, 
and the number that tells how many times 
heavier the stone is than the same bulk of 
water is called the specific gravity number 
of the stone. This relationship may be found 
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by anyone who can use a good balance ac- 
curately, a diamond balance of the better 
sort being sufficiently good for the purpose. 
The stone itself is, of course, first weighed, 
and then we attempt to find out just how 
much the same bulk of water weighs. 

One way to do this is to obtain what is 
called a specific gravity bottle (from any 
laboratory supply house). These little bot- 
tles have a slender neck with a ground-glass 





F1G.4—THE ORDINARY DICHROSCOPE 


stopper, the latter having a fine hole through 
it. If we fill the bottle with water and drop 
in the stopper and give it a twist, the surplus 
water spurts from the hole and we can then 
wipe off the bottle, allow it to air-dry for 
a few minutes and weigh it, water and all, 
on our balance, the stone lying beside it on 
the pan. Next open the bottle, drop in the 
stone, and replace the stopper (be sure not 
to leave an air bubble in the bottle). The 





Fic. 7—PYENOMETER OR SPECIFIC GRAVITY 
BOTTLE 


stone, on dropping in, of course displaced 
exactly its own bulk of water. If now we 
weigh bottle, water and stone (the stone be- 
ing inside the bottle this time) we find a 
smaller weight than before. On subtracting 
the latter weight from the former we get the 
weight of the water that was displaced by 
the stone. Since this water was of the same 
bulk as the stone, we now know both the 
weight of the stone and that of the same 
bulk of water, and on dividing the former 
by the latter we get the specific gravity num- 
ber, as explained above. 

A little thought and a rereading of this 
lesson will make clear the matter should it 
seem a bit uncertain at first. Any high 
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school physics book will give a similar les- 
son, or see G. F. Herbert Smith’s “Gem 
Stones,” Chapter VIII (Brentano’s, New 
York), or the present writer’s, “A Text 
Book of Precious Stones,” Chapters V and 
VI (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York), for 
this method and other methods of determin- 
ing specific gravity, with illustrations. 
Tables of the specific gravity of most pre- 
cious stones are given in these and in most 
books on the subject. 

The specific gravity test is applicable only 
to the unset stone; it takes a bit of practice 


and some little time and is recommended for 
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Fic. 8—HYDROSTATIC BALANCE 


use only when doubt remains after the sim- 
pler and more usual tests have failed to dif- 
ferentiate species. 

For those whose interest would justify the 
expenditure of something over $100, there is 
an instrument available that gives one the 
means of distinguishing most precious stones 
on mere inspection, whether mounted or 
loose, without the slightest danger of dam- 
aging them and practically beyond any doubt. 
We refer to the Refractometer of G. F. Her- 
bert Smith. It is made we believe by J. H: 
Steward, of London, England. For a de- 
tailed account of it, see G. F. Herbert 
Smith’s “Gem Stones,” pp. 22-30, where 
the construction and use are explained. This 





Fic. 9—WESTPHAL BALANCE 


instrument permits one to determine accu- 
rately, on mere inspection, the refractive in- 
dex of nearly any gem mineral (diamond 
and zircon have too high indices for this in- 
strument, but as they are easily distinguished 
by other characteristics this is of little mo- 
ment). 
to tell which stones are of double refraction 
and the amount of double refraction is also 
easily obtained with it. Thus by consulting 
the table of refractive indices furnished with 
the instrument one can readily and rapidly 
determine the various stones. Moreover, it 
1s not necessary. to-understand how the in- 
strument works to be able to use it and any- 
one of ordinary intelligence can soon learn 
to do so. 


The refractometer also enables one’ 
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Whether or not a facetted stone is of 
double refraction can easily be told without 
any instrument by the following very simple 
method: Hold the stone in the sunshine and 
hold a white card between the stone and the 
general direction of the sun so as to still 
allow the sun to shine on the stone, thus 

















Fic. 10—jJOLLY SPECIFIC GRAVITY BALANCE 


receiving on the card bright rainbow-like 
reflections from the inside back facets of 
the stone. If the material is double in its 
refraction these will be in pairs, which will 
move as couples when the stone is slightly 
moved. If the stone is single in its refrac- 
tion the spectra (colored images) will be 
solitary. This extremely simple method is 
sure, and it also affords some idea of the 
degree of double refraction of the material 
by the width of separation of the double 
images, thus making it easy to tell zircon or 
peridot, which have large double refraction 


Stone 
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one can soon learn to use, so those readers 
who wish to go more deeply into the subject 
must seek further instruction in some of the 
larger works on gems, such as Max Bauer’s 
“Precious Stones,” or Jean Escard’s Les 
Pierres Precieuses (in French). 

In closing, we may refer to some of the 
various methods of determining whether or 
not pearls are “cultured.” Various 1n- 
genious schemes have been thought up by 
scientists, one of the simplest being that of 
Dr. Paul F. Kerr, of Columbia University, 
who bases his method on the fact that the 
artificial nucleus (of mother-of-pearl) of the 


== 





Fig. 1I—SMITH’S TOTAL REFLECTOMETER OR 
REFRACTOMETER 


cultured pearl is a bit denser than the true 
pearl, Professor Kerr makes up a solution 
of acetylene tetrabromide and bromoform, 
of such proportions that the specific gravity 
is exactly equal to that of Iceland spar.. 
True pearls as a rule float on this solution, 
while culture pearls sink rather rapidly in 
it. For a full account, see THE JEWELERS’ 
CircuLar of Oct. 14, 1925. The article also 
describes a method of illuminating pearls so 
as to be able to discern whether their cores: 
are concentric of stratified in form, and thus 
distinguish between the cultured and the true 
pearls. 

The binocular microscope, referred to in 
the first part of this article, is also men- 
tioned in Professor Kerr’s paper as being 
useful in detecting cultured pearls that have 
been drilled, for one can look down the drill 
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Fic. 12—DIAGRAM OF REFRACTOMETER WITH FACETED STONE IN POSITION TO BE TESTED 


from such stones as quartz (Spanish topaz) 
or beryl, which have very slight double re- 
fraction. The method also affords a good 
test of the cutting of a diamond as to its 
effectiveness, for a well-cut brilliant gives a 
much more vivid and well-distributed display 
on the card than a poorly cut stone. 

We might add other instruments, such as 
the polarizing microscope, which scientific 
gem experts sometimes use, but it has been 
our purpose to stick rather closely to the 
more practical methods of testing that any- 


hole and see the change in character of the 
wall at the junction between the pearl ball 
and the superposed nacre. 

In conclusion, we may say again that after 
all the instrument only supplements the 
trained eye and the principal thing for those 
who would become expert in examining gems 
is to examine gems and more gems while 
trying to add to their knowledge by making 
use of such helps as are afforded by hooks 
and, from time to time, by articles in THE ° 
Jewe.ers’ CIRCULAR. 
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May Be Clearly Distinguished from the Cultured 
or Cultivated Product of Japan 

















JX THE JEWELERS’ Circular of Oct. 14, 
there was fully described a_ simple 
method of distinguishing natural pearls 
from the cultivated pearl of Japan, worked 
out by Dr. Paul F. Kerr of Columbia 
University in connection with some of the 
leading pearl merchants of New York. This 
was a gravity test through the use of 
acetylene tetrabromide and  bromoform 
which in most cases would help segregate 
the two kinds of pearls through the fact 
that the culture pearls would sink and the 
natural pearls would float. Of course, this 
was not an absolute test. At the same time 
was published an illustration of a_ pearl 
illuminator by which a more careful exami- 
nation could be made of the doubtiul gems. 

Our colleagues in the gem trade in Paris 
have been working assiduously on the sub- 
ject of pearl tests for a long time, and 
about the time the article was published 
in THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, there appeared 
in Paris an instrument prepared by Messrs. 
C. Shilowsky and F. Perrin, which in a 
recent edition of La Perle, of that city, 
was hailed as a magnificent discovery 
which permitted the distinguishing of 
Japanese culture pearls from genuine pearls, 
by a clear examination of the kernel or 


nucleus used in the production of the 
former. 

Several instruments of this kind had 
previously appeared but, according to 


Jacques Bienenfeld, who wrote the article 
in La Perle, some of the former apparatus, 
though carefully designed, still permitted 
of some doubt and the results of the tests 
were not always clear, while others gave 
satisfactory results but were so complicated 
in their mechanism that they could hardly 
be handled, except by an expert, and their 
installation was very costly. He hails the 
apparatus of Shilowsky and Perrin as one 
that practically solves the problem of the 
pearl dealer and handler, and one by which 
anyone, whether an expert or not, can 
ascertain whether a pearl under discussion 
has or has not a kernel or nucleus or 
foreign substance. 

We are indebted to La Perle for the 
illustration of the instrument in question, 
which appears in another column, and in 
connection with this, we quote from a 
memorandum submitted by Messrs. Shilow- 
sky and Perrin to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, at its session, Oct. 26, 
last, on a new method of distinguishing 
the genuine from the cultivated pearl. This 
says: 

“The structure of a genuine pearl differs 
from that of ordinary nacre or mother-o’- 
pearl by the shape of the layers, which are 
spherical and concentric instead of being 


approximately on a plane. But in both 
cases the light spreads easily over the 
cristalline layers, while it passes with 


difficulty from one layer to another. If 
the light is directed to any part of a 
layer, thé whole layer becomes illuminated, 
the neighboring layers remaining substan- 


tially dark. The result is that if a strong 
light is directed on the wall of the canal 
of a fine pearl, the light, following a 
spherical layer, will return and light up that 
point of the canal which is symmetrical to 


the centre. This phenomenon will occur 
right up to the immediate neighborhood 


of the centre, where it will even be more 
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a point of the canal is lighted by threading 
the pearl on to a tiny tube into which is 
directed an intense luminous ray which is 
reflected in a small mirror placed at an 
angle of 45°, opposite which a hole is 
pierced in the wall of the tube. In order, 
on the other hand, to be able to observe 
the return of the light, a second mirror 
is fixed, also at an angle of 45° but in the 
opposite direction, at the end of the tube at 
a distance of approximately half a_ milli- 


metre from the lighting hole, and this 
second mirror is‘ watched by means of a 
microscope. 


“The mirror-carrying tube is inserted into 
one of the ends of the canal and the effects 
of the light are observed by the other end 








THE ENDOSCOPE, A NEW 


marked in consequence of the short distance 
which has to be covered by the light. 

In the case of a cultivated pearl, on the 
other hand, the light will follow a flat layer 
of the centre and will form a luminous 
streak, visible from the outside, on the thin 
pearl layer which surrounds it. 

“Tn the apparatus which we have invented 
for the application of this principle, and to 
which the name of “endoscope” may be given, 





PEARL 


TESTING INSTRUMENT 


while the pearl is moved along the tube. 
Under such conditions, a maximum of very 
strong light is seen at the moment when 
the two mirrors are at the same distance 
from the centre of the pearl, because it is 
then, and then only, that the observation 
mirror is opposite the spot in the canal to 
which the light returns. 

“This maximum shows with certainty 
thatthe layers are spherical up to within 
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tenths of a millimeter from the 
centre, and consequently that the pearl is 
a genuine one. (Fig. 1.) 

In the case of a cultivated pearl, on the 
contrary, no maximum strength of the light 
is to be observed (see Fig. 2), the latter re- 
mains invariable so long as the two mirrors 
are moved in the mother-o’-pearl centre. On 
the other hand, when the second mirror is 
opposite, the layer surrounding the mother- 
o’-pearl centre can be directly observed, so 
that the thickness of the pearl layer can 
be exactly measured. 

“Finally, an examination of the exterior 
of the pearl, when it is lighted up in the 
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a race we can trace the progress of the deco- 
rative art. 

“Then there is the consideration of the ef- 
fect that one race or community inevitably 
has on another with which it comes in con- 
tact—either through conquest or through the 
establishment of commercial relations. Natu- 
rally the market is captured by the work- 
manship displaying the finest qualities, aes- 
thetic and practical, and these qualities ad- 
vance with the development of society and 
with progress in mechanical skill. As a re- 
sult of conquest the civilization of either 
conqueror or conquered must become the 
dominant influence, and the possible fusion 
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gives another distinguishing cri- 
terion; the genuine pearl shows up uni- 
formly brilliant, while the Japanese pearl 
is lighted in streaks. 

“To sum up, there is therefore obtained, 
in the case of a genuine pearl, a maximum 
luminosity in the neighborhood of the 
centre, by observation along the axis, and 
the absence of streaks, by observation from 
the outside; and in the case of a cultivated 
pearl, the absence of a maximum luminosity 
by observation along the axis, and the 
presence of distinct streaks, by observation 
from the outside. 

“As the method thus gives two criterions, 
one positive and the other negative, both in 
respect of the genuine pearl and in respect 
of the cultivated pearl, absolute certainty 
of distinction is obtained.” 

For the English translation of the above, 
we are also indebted to the publishers of 
La Perle. 
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Style and Intercommunication in the 
Arts 





7* his “Design and Tradition,” Amor 
Fenn (Scribners) sums up the above 
subject in the following words: “Style may 
be described as manner of expression, either 
individual or local and, for convenience, is 
defined by nationality and period. It is usual 
to speak of Greek, Gothic, etc., of such a 
century; in the case of the Renaissance, it is 
customary to particularize the variants as 
Italian, French, English, etc., also with the 
period or century. The development of 
style, intimately involved as it is in the social, 
religious and political history of nations, 
must ever be powerful in its interest and 
far reaching in its appeal. The first idea in 
the mind of man is undoubtedly that of 
utility, but in succeeding stages of culture 
there comes a natural craving for something 
more than this. And so with the progress of 






and interchange of ideas may modify style 
to a considerable extent.” 








Who First Cut the Diamond? 





JN an article by Jul. Cohn, entitled “The 

Technique of Diamond Cutting in the 
Middle Ages,” which appeared in a recent 
issue of Deutsche Goldschmiede-Zeitung, is 
interesting information on the above subject. 
We append translation and abstract of same. 

Opening up the subject my _ saying: 
“Whether Ludwig van Berquem, in 1456, 
discovered the art of cutting diamond with 
its own powder, or whether in_ the 
14th century and the early half of the 
16th century this art was already known 
has never been definitely determined to this 
day,” he discloses numerous facts as to 
what we know, historically, concerning dia- 
mond working in the earlier above- 
mentioned period. First in the literature of 
precious stones comes the agraffe in Charles 
the Great’s mantle with its four polished 
pointed stones. Kluge and Bauer mention 
it. “Thus it is peculiar that first 500 years 
later before we come across diamonds 
that have been worked with actual cer- 
tainty.” Respecting diamond polishing we 
must go back to the ninth century, from 
which time date the four diamonds in the 
Treasury of St. Denis. Their microscopic 
examination should be undertaken. Then, 
if they are actually worked stones there is 
the possibility they were polished in India, 
their original home. 

First, let us take up diamond-working in 
Europe from the time we get mention of the 
method of working. This takes us to 1373, 
when diamond polishers dwelt in Nurem- 
berg, already. Later these termed them- 
selves tablecutters (Tafelschneider), and, 
together with the stonecutters, called them- 
selves free artisans and acquired the rights 
of an Order, in which apprentices had to 
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work six years at the art before going into 
practice. The inventory of the treasures of 
Duke Louis of Anjou, dating from 1360 to 
1368, mentions the following cut diamonds: 
a diamond in shield form in a reliquary; 
two small diamonds having on both sides 
three flatly-cut squares; a small diamond 
having the shape of a round mirror set in a 
saltcellar ; a diamond shaped like a lozenge; 
an 18-sided flat diamond, and several others. 
At the banquet given (in the 14th century) 
by the Duke of Burgundy to the king of 
France, and his court in the Louvre, the 
guests and some others received 11 diamonds 
as presents. These the writer says, “were 
certainly cut.” 

Further proof that diamond working was 
done in Europe in the 14th and early 15th 
centuries as an industry is found in a 1407 
description of Paris by Guillebert de Matz. 
Here one is told that “in the street named 
La Courarie dwell diamond and other stone 
workers.” That author also mentions “sev- 
eral artisans, like Herrmann, polish dia- 
monds in different shapes.” Laborde’s 
“Glossaire” quotes two documents of 1412 
and 1432 in the old French thus: 


“1412. Un anel d’un dyamant gros, de 
quatre losanges en la face dudit dyamant et 
de quatre demti-lozanges par les cote’s dudit 
dyamant; Vautre dyamant plus petit, plat, 
de six costez; l'autre dyamant un petit moin- 
dre, et est en facon d'une fleur de ‘souvenez- 
vous-de-moi, et est de quatre pieces; et 
Vautre dyamant est un petit moindre sur le 
bout.” (“Duc de Bourgogne, 131”) 1432. 
“A Jehan Pantin, orfévre et marchant joy- 
aux, demeurant a Bruges, pour un anel d’or 
ésmaillé et garni d’un gros dyamant a fagon 
d’escusson.” “(Duc de Bourgogne, 1091.)” - 

Translated, these read: “1412. A _ ring 
with a large diamond of four lozenges in 
front of the same diamond and of four half- 
lozenges on the sides of said diamond; the 
other diamond smaller, flat, with six sides; . 
the other diamond a little smaller, and is a 
kind of ‘forget-me-not’ flower, and is in 
four pieces; and the other diamond is a’ lit- 
tle smaller all round. “(Duke of Burgundy, 
131).” 1432. “To Jehan Pantin, goldsmith 
and jewelry merchant, living at Bruges, for 
an enamelled gold ring and ornamented with 
a large diamond in shield style.” “(Duke 
of Burgundy, 1091.)” 


The author says these diamonds must 
have had artificial faces and sides, but, he 
asks: “What means did the diamond pol- 
ishers have to work with at that time?” 
Documents afford nothing. But, going by 
all the cumulative information from Renais- 
sance sources as to the then known science 
of precious stones, it follows that all dia- 
mond-working in the second half of the 15th 
century was done by rubbing one diamond 
against another. Also we have the fact 
that, in India at least, during the earliest 
part of the Middle Ages the power of one 
diamond to scratch another was known. We 
have to come to the conviction that the 
“cutting” of “tables,” done in the 14th cen- 
tury in Europe already must have been 
undertaken by abraiding the points by means 
of a second diamond; a practice that was 
continued till into the 19th century, till in- 
vention of the diamond saw. 

The author declares this Indian influence 
on European diamond cutting cannot: be 
eliminated. 
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The Pearls and Jewels of the Mound Builders 








Interesting Discoveries in Graves in Ohio Show These Early Inhabitants 
Used Pearls Extensively and Even Had Imitation Pearls 
as Well as Jewelry 

















7 HERE would probably have been a rush 
of visitors from the pearl trade to Ohio 
if the pearls recently found in the ground in 
that State had been in good condition. For 
there were thousands of them ranging from 
small sized ones to others as big as a hazel 
nut. One spot yielded over 10,090. They 
were found in the huge Pricer Mound, one 


evidence near the sites of old Indian villages 
on the coast in several States and un- 
doubtedly the Indians used the oysters for 
food and the pearls they found in them for 
ornaments. That their predecessors, the 
Mound Builders did likewise there can be 
no doubt. 

Unfortunately the Mound Builders left no 





Photo by courtesy W. C. Wills 


HOW THE PEARLS APPEARED IN THE GRAVES 


of the Seip group, near Bainbridge, O. 
These mounds were used as burial places by 
a race of prehistoric inhabitants of North 
America known as the Mound Builders. 
The pearls were used apparently in the same 
way we use flowers to a certain extent at 
death. The pearls were placed all around 
the body, just as we might place flowers, 
and the accompanying photograph shows in 
what profusion they were used. 

When found the pearls were on the whole 
in a decomposed state caused by the con- 
dition of their burial place, but a few were 
found in fair condition but of no use 
as jewels. There was one large neck- 
lace containing 320 pearls, all of which were 
in excellent condition so far as form was 
concerned and some of these even retained 
their lustre. These were found several 
years ago in the great Hopewell Mound, and 
are now in the possession of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society at 
Columbus, O. 


How the pearls got to Ohio is a matter 
for conjecture. In all probability they were 
secured in trade from tribes on the sea coast 
by the mound builders, the last of whom 
lived over 1,000 years ago. It is known 
that certain tribes of Indians living on the 
sea coast were possessors of large amounts 
of pearls. In 1607 colonists arriving at 
Jamestown met a tribe of Indians, whose 
chief wore a number of great chains of 
pearls about his neck, as did the lesser 
chiefs and a number of young women. 

Great piles of oyster shells are still in 
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have no record nor do they seem to know 
anything about the mounds or their builders. 

One of the most astonishing finds in 
the mounds was artificial pearls. These 
were made from clay and covered with 
mica—the mica had been burned, the 
flexibility removed and the covering was 
perfect. 

It is quite evident that these prehistoric 
people, whom we would regard as savages, 
had those among them who could be termed 
jewelers. A number of silver and copper 
ornaments were found in the mounds. In 
the Mariott mound a number of bear teeth 
were discovered in which large pearls, partly 
decomposed, were set. If it is true they 
came from Asia, even though it was 25,000 
years ago, it is understandable how they 
came to know anything about the fashioning 
of jewelry, as Asia, or rather the Chinese 
and natives of India, were skilled in this art. 

It is estimated that Ohio has _ between 
5,000 and 6,000 mounds, Wisconsin and 
Illinois and Indiana have many, and otliers 
are scattered in various States. Probably 
many pearls, the value of which if they were’ 
in good condition would run into the 
millions of dollars were deposited in these 
mounds. 


The discovery of these pearls resulted in 
a lot of sensational notice in the daily papers 
and magazines which caused an erroneous 
idea of the value of the discovery while em- 
phasizing the importance of the find from 
an historical standpoint. Many of the ac- 
counts said that the pearls were found in a 
perfect state of preservation and were im- 
portant as jewels even today. But this was 
without foundation. 

Some of these pearls were sent to New 











Photo by courtesy W. C. Wills 
PHOTO SHOWING THE OPEN GRAVES IN WHICH THE PEARLS WERE FOUND 


history. Scientists believe that they were a 
Causican Mongolian race that came over 
from Asia about 25,000 years ago and were 
in all probability the ancestors of the present 
American Indian. However the Indians 


York at the request of pearl dealers, and 
among them were specimens which went to 
the house of Wormser & Mayers, who ex- 
amined them very carefully. 

(Continued on page 211) 
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) of the Past Year 





A Review of the Styles in Fine Jewelry 


By Ima Thompson 











| 
| Illustrated With Original and Artistic Designs by Leading Manufacturers and Designers 
| ) 




















With the changed details in the new 
jewelry styles for the early part of 
1925, there came gradually entirely altered 
aspects in pattern, form and color in the 
year’s most typical jewels. These apparently 
minor dctails have become through the suc- 
ceeding 12 months no less than fashion 
makers. A clever turn in a pattern, an 
original gem setting, a new cutting or an 
unusual color scheme has been altered and 


gained in number but as a contrast to this, 
there are fewer bead-chains and parure neck- 
laces. Hair-ornaments have gained in 
quantity while becoming more varied in form 
and decoration. With these hair ornaments, 
which are often tassel-trimmed, fewer ear- 
rings are necessary. The ear-rings seen dur- 
ing 1925 have at the same time gained in 
size and in interest. 

One of the most noteworthy of the new 


The one feature that they introduced dur- 
ing the year was the over-lapping of the 
shoulder upon the central cluster. This is an 
effective conceit, but one that will stand 
further development. A detail such as this 
warrants all of the attention the modern 
designer can give it, for it is such small items 
that go to make up the new jewelry styles. 

Dress ornaments developed into a class by 
themselves. They are a direct outcome of 





DIAMOND MOUNTED PLATINUM BRACELETS SHOWING STRAPWORK AND REALISTIC DESIGNS 


improved upon until it has become a factor 
in the new styles. 

The strap work and banding first used in 
the Spring of 1925 has been augmented to 
such an extent that it is now an acknowl- 
edged feature on some of the leading jewels. 
The open spacing of a distinct line of de- 
signing is acknowledged now as typifying 
the work of the 1925 designer. New forms; 
new methods of handling usual materials; 
the welcoming of fresh incentives and the 
addition of quite new. jewels to the list of 
regulation pieces, marks the year of 1925. 

A rise to unprecedented popularity has 
been the experience of some of the new 
jewels while a drop in favor has been meted 
‘out to others. Brooches and bar-pins have 


jewels to appear during the year is the 
chatelaine watch, borrowed from the watch 
fob and introduced through Paris and London 
to a receptive audience on this side of the 
water. Bracelets have altered in make-up 
but they are just as numerous as _ ever. 
Necklaces have altered appreciatively leav- 
‘ng as a result a popularity for the festooned 
variety with the back drops and hanging 
loops. 

In both contour and gem-setting finger- 
rings lagged in newness of their designs. 
They repeated in their patterning the mode 
first introduced in the larger pieces and they 
kept pretty well to the simplified form of 
raised central gem and decorative sides 
mounted with the smaller stones. 


the combining of necklace pendants and the 
pendant brooch. For the shoulder these 
jewels are made in unique shapes and 
fringed with hanging gems, loops of pearls 
and tiers of pearls and faceted colored gems. 
Ornaments are used at the back of the dress 
as well as on the shoulder, also as slipper 
buckles, as fastenings on cuffs and collar of 
the dress, and on the outer wrap as well; 
and we see it again in the form of a dart 
for the hat. 

These developments came before us at 
various times throughout the year, some ris- 
ing quickly to our notice, others being a 
gradual growth, taking many months to be- 
come a definite mode. With the new 
brooches and bar-pins the march to the fore 
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was fairly constant and very persistent. 

Some of the new necklaces and hair orna- 
ments flashed int® view and were recognized 
and accepted at once. The new watch is 
still being tested; the bracelets are quite an 
accepted order, and it is only in the finger- 
rings that we see a really crying need for 
the original designer’s undivided attention. 





Developments of 1925 as Forecast 
Last February 


In the “Forecast of the Jewelry Styles for 
1925,” in the Anniversary Issue of THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR last year many very 
definite promises were made for the jewelry 
outfit of the past year. It is interesting to 
go over these items and trace their growth 
during 1925. The open-spacing used in 
brooches, necklace-pendants, hair ornaments 
and bracelets proved to be a priceless addi- 
tion to the decorative designing of the new 
jewels. This motif was forecast with 
stress upon its coming popularity and it 
proved itself worthy of its promised high 
place among the new jewels. 

Another feature forecast in that article 
was the use of a line or stripe of color, 
carried out by a row of colored gems. This 
was seen in the jewels of both the leading 
French and American houses, and it is a 
feature that has proven so successful that it 
will be carried over for the coming year. 

The elaborated hair ornaments, the un- 




















MODERNISTIC BROOCHES IN DIAMONDS, BLACK ONYX AND COLORED GEMS 


usual in necklaces, the wrist-band and the 
chain bracelet were all promised modes 
which have materialized with splendid re- 
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DIAMOND AND PLATINUM BROOCH WITH OPEN 
DIAMOND BANDS OUTLINE FRAMES OF BRACELET WATCHES SPACING 
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| On or about May |, 1926, we will move to 
the new building at 10 West 47th Street, 
near Fifth Avenue, where we will occupy 

| larger quarters on the eleventh floor. : 
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sults. The augmented brooches and bar 
pins are still a fashion note; the new 
watches are here to stay and among the 
details in these jewels we have seen the 
development of the pavé setting and the 
spreading of the cult for oddly cut gems. 
In the accompanying illustrations are 
shown typical examples in these various 
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THE MODERN VARIATION OF THE CIRCLE BROOCH 


developments of design, gem setting and 
jewel contour. All of the main modes of 
the year are pictured here, in one jewel or 
another. The open spacing, odd cuttings, 
mass designing, straps and banding, bars 
of gems and augmented color are all in- 
cluded in these illustrated pieces. 

The use of the strap work or banding 
in some of the best work of the year is an 
indication that it is here to stay as a motif 
in diamond and platinum jewelry designing. 
It is used with consummate skill in several 
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of the accompanying illustrations. In the 
first group on page 153 it is used as the 
main tracery for the decorative scheme, and. 
it bands both edges of this bracelet with a 
running border, broken at intervals by the 
overlaid pattern. In the illustration on page 
169 it makes practically all of the orna- 
mentation of the two brooches, the finger- 
rings and the handsome pendant: Here it 
alters in size to give variety to the ground 
work in some of these pieces, but its main 
characteristic of even size line brings a defi- 
nite character to these jewels. 

This feature of gem mounted strap work 
is seen throughout the whole list of fine 
jewels for 1925. In finger-rings it appeared 
as a horizontal striping of the whole ring 
circle or it trims the bezel with upright 
lines on either side of the central gem. In 
brooches it ran the full length of the bar 
or brooch pendant; it makes stripes across 
the jewel or it gives a clever style to the 
brooch when it is placed diagonally across 
the jewel to make a pattern in alternate 
light and dark stripes carried out in pearls, 
diamonds and black onyx or with diamonds 
and any of the faceted gem stones. For 
necklace pendants this strap work was used 
as we see it in the two necklace pendants 
shown on the next page with upright lines 
or in cross-bars and strap work effect as it 
is seen in the cut on page 165. Both of these 
methods are to be seen again during the 
coming year, for they are too well estab- 
lished and sound artistically to be shelved 
so soon. 

A great display of color has om another 
noteworthy 1925 feature. Glancing through 
the accompanying illustration we see color 
as a strong motif throughout the pieces by 
Mr. Mehrlust. In the jewels designed by 
Messrs. McTeigue, Morse, Kreysler, etc., 
color is rampant and design secondary. A 
mode again worthy to be continued during 
the coming year. 

In the illustrations first mentioned in con- 
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nectoion with this color theme the gems 
and gem stones bring color to the jewels in 
masses or with shadings from lighter to 
darker tones running throughout the pieces. 
In some of the brooches and bracelets, the 
whole motif is carried ‘entirely by the colors 
of the gems. In the pendant brooch shown 
(Kreysler) color is the most important 
item. 

In some jewels color makes the line while 
in others it forms the masses and the deco- 








DECORATIVE BOW KNOT BROOCHES 


rative pattern is traced by the accompany- 
ing diamonds or pearls. All the range of 
gem stones, both faceted and smooth cut is 
used for this purpose and all the manner of 
settings are employed. 

Where the color appears in masses the 
pavé setting is generally the rule, but 
carved gem stones make a most effective 
background for incrustations of diamonds 
and pearls. Crystal, black onyx, lapis, jade, 
carnelian and rose quartz have been used 
this year for this express purpose. Where 
the color is carried by line designing or as 
a border for the jewel the faceted gems and 
gem stones are preferred, the smooth cut- 
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principal arrangements are seen where gems 
are cut in the long narrow baguette cutting 
in three cornered shapes, in diamond or 
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seen in large sizes for the central gem of a 
finger-ring, for links on bracelet and neck 
chain and in smaller sizes in regular spaced 
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all pieces from the largest necklaces to the 
daintiest of earrings and finger-rings. 
Never has there been a better chance for 




















THREE POPULAR WIDTHS IN FLEXIBLE DIAMOND AND PLATINUM BRACELETS 


lozenge forms with the sharpest points 
chopped across to blunt them and in smaller 


groups for the color motif and necklace 
pendants and brooches. The triangle and 


individuality to assert itself in jewelry de- 
signing than is offered by the wide range 
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AN UNUSUALLY EFFECTIVE DESIGN IN A STRAIGHT BAND AND TWO TAPERING FORMS IN DIAMONDS AND COLORED GEMS 


sizes where gems are rounded to fill in 
spaces previously cared for by groups of 
small faceted gems. The baguettes _ are 


lozenge shapes are used to fill in where color 
is needed in the larger jewels, and the 
rounded contours carry out the motifs in 


at the end of the 
the more artistic 
setting, color and 


in manners and modes 
year. Efforts toward 
arrangements in gem 
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DIAMOND BRACELETS SHOWING FINE EXAMPLES OF ENTWINED STRAP WORK 
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The Gift 
To Her Fiance 


THE STAR SAPPHIRE RING 
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GEMS OF FASCINATION 


The bestowal of a gift upon her betrothed by the 
fiancee is a charming custom that breathes the roman- 
tic spirit of the engagement period. The Star Sapphire 
Ring is suggested as being a particularly suitable gift 
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: for this occasion. The beautiful stone is found only 
3 in Burmah and Ceylon. Hindu legend ascribes to it 
4 the power to drive away all that is evil. Undera 
: single or concentrated ray of light the vivid lines of a 
i beautiful star are revealed in the very heart of the gem. 


LOUIS N. MARX 


36 West 47th St New York 
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contours are so well repaid.. The use of the 
classic, of the Oriental and Scandinavian 
types and the strictly modernistic manner 
. features of 1925. Sound 


are noteworthy 








MODISH DIAMOND BROOCHES 


proportion and good color are the keynotes 
of these jewels. 

The jewelry designer has his way indi- 
cated to him through the world-wide stir- 
rings in all artistic lines. Through sculp- 
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ture, painting, interior decorating, textile 
designing and gown fashioning, the jeweler 
gets his leads. For inspiration nothing 
better could be required than some of the 
sculptures shown at the recent exhibitions 
where the masters in all the arts have their 
displays. Some of the works of Fuchs and 
Boulton, some of the etchings and water- 
colors of Frank W. Benson and some of the 
oil paintings shown at such exhibitions as 
that of the Allied Artists shown at the Fine 
Arts Building during December, are lights 
to show the way. 

For color, take for instance the work 
from Mexico, Brazil and Spain, by such 
artists as for instance, Zuloaga and Hel- 
berger or the cleverly named pictures: “The 
Last Gleam,” by Francis Dixon, or “Autumn 
Tapestry,” by Corwin Knapp Lewison, or 
the glorious pictures by Maxfield Parish. 

Line in pictorial work could not be better 
depicted than in a painting Edward H. 
Potthast shown at the Exhibition of Allied 
Artists, it was called “Cathedral Rocks” 
and it showed in its upright lines strength 
and character with its color shaded in an 
ombre effect through the sunlight glancing 
across the rocky ground. 

From the work of the masters in wrought 
iron, in. leaded windows and in pottery have 
come the suggestions used by our American 
artists, Neysa McMein and Bruce Boulton, 
suggestions for textile design and through 
these to meet the requirements of the same 
silks and linens, the jeweler will also gain 
his inspiration for 1926, based on_ his 
achievements for the past year. 

Note by the Editor. A review of the 
jewelry styles of the preceding year with- 
out illustrations exemplifying the best work 
of American designers would be of little 
use, and in this article which is similar to 
those which we have published in preceding 
Anniversary Numbers and which have be- 
come a regular feature of the February 
issue at the demand of our subscribers, we 
have again had the hearty co-operation of 
many of the leading producers of diamond 
jewelry of the country, as well as a number 
of leading designers who have supplied us 
with the designs used, beginning on page 
153 and going through to page 197. 

These designs typify jewelry of the finest 
character type that has been put out by the 
American manufacturer during the year 
1925 with special emphasis on those tend- 
encies which are carrying over to the cur- 
rent year. They are not illustrations of 
pieces actually made but more particularly 
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show the very best in the jewelry effects 
that have met with favor with the public, 
and they carry out in the various patterns 
the motifs and methods of gem setting 
which are stressed by the author. 

As a whole, these illustrations give to 
the retail jeweler and especially the jeweler 
in the small towns, who is not in touch with 
the finest of special order work produced, 





CONVERTIBLE NECKLACE PENDANT OF 
EXCELLENT DESIGN 


an idea of the tendency in fine jewelry work 
that he could get in no other way. They 
also act as suggestions to other designers 
and manufacturers. 

So generous and complete has been the 
co-operation of our manufacturers and de- 
signers in this regard, that our only regret 
is that we are not able to use all of the 
many beautiful designs submitted, lack of 
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ENTWINED RIBBON EFFECTS AND PENDANT 


GEMS ADD TO THE INTEREST IN THESE DESIGNS FOR CIRCLE BROOCHES 
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Artificial Pearl Necklaces 


a superior reproduction 


direct from France 


Made and Sold in Europe for 15 Years 





Worthy of a place among gems 





ALSO 


Earrings, Sautoirs, Scarf Pins and Bracelets 
Hand Made 18 K White Gold Mountings with our artificial pearls 





GATTLE & HUNTER 


576 Fifth Avenue, New York 


IMPORTERS OF 


Pearls, Diamonds and Other Precious Stones 
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space forcing us to hold to those that would 
give the most varied assortment. 

Of course, space forbids going into these 
designs in detail and we will do no more 
than make brief acknowledgment of the 
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EMERALDS, SAPPHIRES AND DIAMONDS 
MOUNTED IN RINGS AND A BROOCH 


principal contributions. To Jacob Mehrlust, 
New York, we are indebted for the designs 
of the bracelets on page 153, and the 
brooches and watches on page 155; while 
Davidson & Schwab contributed the other 
designs on page 155, namely, of the brooch 
and the three bracelets. Walter P. Mc- 
Teigue supplied the artistic productions 
shown in the two illustrations of brooches 
and one large plate of bracelets on page 157, 
while to Juergens & Andersen Co., Chicago, 
we are indebted for the two plates showing 
many articles that appear on page 159, as 


well as for the three diamond circle 
brooches illustrated on page 163. 
For the many beautiful bracelets illus- 


trated on page 161, we are indebted to B. 
Stark & Co., for those at the head of the 
page and to O. J. Somers Co., for the two 
plates below. The convertible necklace 
pendant of unusual design on page 163 is 
the product of Farber-Kraysler & Bro., 
while the circular brooches at the bottom 
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on page 161, also contributed the ring and 
brooch design on this page and another con- 
tribution of O. J. Somers Co., is also shown 
here in the sautoirs and brooches herewith; 
W. R. Anderson & Co., Chicago, contributed 
the remaining illustrations, 

To Staiger & Sons, we are indebted for 

















SAUTOIRS OF STRAP WORK PATTERNS AND AN 
OVAL DRAPERY BROOCH 


the three plates which appear on page 166 
and to Morse Bros., for the three equally 
beautiful plates on page 169, while the 
large plate on page 171 is the work of 
Oscar Heyman & Bros. 

Hayden W. Wheeler & Co. contributed 
the two Jarge plates of designs on page 173, 
Jos. Noterman & Co., Cincinnati, the upper 
nlate on page 175 and J. R. Wood & Sons, 
New York, the lower; while on page 177, 
the upper plate was contributed by Unter- 
mever-Robbins & Co., and the lower by the 
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contributed by Jos. L. Herzog & Co., and 
the large plate of jewelry by Katz & Ogush. 

The varied brooches in the plate on page 
183 are the product of H. Weitze & Co., 
who also contributed the upper plate on 
page 185, Litwin & Son contributing the 
two other illustrations on the latter page. 
The pearl watch bracelet designs on page 
187 are from Corbett & Bertolone and the 
bracelet and watch designs below from G. 


Pohli. The first illustration on page 189 
is by Herman Baum, the watchcases by 
Hoffman Bros., and the watchcase and 


bracelet by Harry A. Kahn, while the two 


‘plates on page 193 are both contributed 
_by the Ostby & Barton Co., 
~The plates of brooches and bracelets om 


Providence. 

















LARGE PEAR-SHAPED DIAMOND IS FEATURED IN 
THIS NECKLACE PENDANT 


page 195 came from the Quality Jewelry 
Co., and the watchcase designs from the 
Hoffman Watch Co., while the one large 
plate on page 197 came from Harry Tropin. 

In addition, this year, we have reproduced 
a number of designs offered to the European 
trade on pages 199 to 207 and for’ these 
were indebted to the foreign publications 
principally to La Perle and Art & Bijoux, 








ODDLY CUT DIAMONDS INCLUDING 
of the same page with entwined ribbon 
effects were contributed by the Bonner 
Mfg. Co. B. Stark & Co., who as before 


mentioned, contributed the bracelet designs 


TRIANGLES AND HAGNETTES LEND VARIETY TO THE TEXTURE OF THIS BROAD BRACELET 


Dorst Co. For the three plates on page 
179, we are indebted, respectively, to Chas. 
Keller & Co., Rosen & Loseff and Phoel & 
Schaller, while the rings on page 181 were 


both of Paris, and the Deutsche Gold- 
schmiede Zeitung, Leipzig, Germany, and 
to the new French publication of L. Gassier 
known as Dessins-Joaillerie-Paris. 
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As we have seen by our glance as the year’s 

history in art, we can trace a still broader 

reason for this characteristic type. There 

Part II1—The French Contribution to the Year’s is a demand in all art for simplicity of form 
and purity of color. 

Jewelry Art A glance at the accompanying illustra- 

| tions on pages 199 to 207 of modern French 

jewelry designs will give an idea of their 

boldness and their designing in masses, but 

HE modern jewelry of France holds a Such vivid colors and designs of such size their color must be imagined through a de- 

very definite position among the jewels and attractiveness have not been met with scription of their gem settings and enamel- 
of the year. Its scope is world-wide, its in silks, chiffons and velvets, in the experi- ing. All the range of opaque gem stones, 
theme is a distinct answer to the patterning 
of the gown materials and although other 
nations have very definite national jewelry, 
it is the art of the French designer, alone, 
that has become during 1924 a definite style 
make-up. 

The jewelry designs of France have for 
their distinguishing feature absolute bold- 
ness to lend them strong character. Their 
contours are geometric although their deco- 
rations might be either geometric or realistic 
in theme. The patterns are never finicky 
for they are designed in masses, in areas, 
and artistic handling that is remarkable for 
its beauty. 














THE NEW OVER-LAPPED FORM IN FINGER RING PATTERNS 
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STAIGER & SONS 








MESH BRACELETS WITH ORNAMENTAL APPLIQUED MOTIFS 


There is a tax upon the ingenuity of all ence of the modern jewelry designer, but faceted gems and enamel of subtle color is 
modern designers in the trying background it is not this taxing proposition alone that included in the mountings of these pieces. 
against which these jewels are to be worn. has cortrolled the designing of these jewels. (Continued on page 169) 
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VARIATIONS IN THE MODISH OPEN DRAPERY BROOCH. DIAMONDS CARRYING OUT FLOWER AND RIBBON FORMS 
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(Continued from page 166) 
Platinum forms the majority of the frame- 
work but gold in varicus tints is used where 
its yellow and rose tones will lend warmth 
to the color scheme. 

The worth of a criticism of these French 
jewels is found in their forecasting of new 
pieces for the coming year. They have 
made their own field during 1925 and it is 
promised that they will have staying power. 
Mass formation is one of the leading fea- 
tures of these pieces. The design has been 
handled in broad areas, instead of tracing 
the pattern through minor detail. This 
grouping of the ornament and the flat, broad 
surfaces in juxtaposition is gained by mass- 
ing many small gems in a pavé setting to 
give the effect of broad masses. 

This handling may be seen throughout the 
group of illustrations of French jewelry 
shown elsewhere. It is shown particularly 
in the larger pieces but with due considera- 
tion for the varying proportions it is equally 
well typified in the smaller jewels, the scarf 
pins, finger-rings, earrings and_ small 
brooches. In the bracelets, larger brooches, 
hair ornaments, necklace pendants and deco- 
rated watch-cases, this mass-and-detail ar- 
rangement is particularly noticeable. The 
broader areas are modeled from _ hand- 
carved gem stones, enameled in brilliant 
colors, filled in with the closely mounted 
box settings for the faceted gems, given 
the pavé matt or the ground material, the 











CALIBRE WORK, MASSED DIAMOND GROUNDS AND NEW GEM CUTTINGS 
7 
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DIAMOND MOUNTED FLEXIBLE BRACELETS OF GRADUATED CONTOUR 
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OVALS, BAGUETTES AND CALIBRE GEMS MOUNTED IN STRAP WORK DESIGNS FOR BRACELETS AND FINGER RINGS 
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— irom Chas. 8. Crossman ana Co. 
THE: OLD MINE“ DIAMOND HOUSE* 
at 3Maiden Lane ~in the City of Méw York 


On the third day, of the second month, 
in the year nineteen twenty-six 

by our own steno and fast 

mail, as above. 
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Greetings: 


alm 


We are still the 


same “Old Mine Diamond House” at the same old 


Ry TN, 
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stand, in the same old business of buying and 


selling Diamonds, for Cash. 
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The picture shows Mr. Crossman, the first and only man inthe American diamond trade who has visited the Golconda 
Diamond Mines of India, standing behind the bullock cart in which he is traveling. He is stopping to rest on a sand bar in the middle 
of the Kristna River, which he is crossing by a ford near the mines. The river here is about one mile wide but very shallow. 
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platinum or gold ef the mounting, is left to 
take care of this space itself. Then the 
structural material is finished with the 
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THE JEWELERS’ 


modernistic theme in their 


and-detail designing encloses this 
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patternings. 
The principle arrangements in this mass- 
broad 
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other theme in this new handling shows 
an all-oval checked effect carried out in 
zems of contrasting colors or in black and 

















smooth polish, striped with enamel or deco- 
rated by engine-turning in a delicate trace- 
route of fine lines following again the 


spacing in a narrow regular border or in 


SOME STRIKING AND ORIGINAL JEWELRY THEMES TO BE CARRIED OUT IN DIAMONDS, ENAMELS AND COLORED GEMS 


white with diamonds, pearls and black onyx 


an irregular 


outline, 


thickening at 


corners to give an irregular contour. 


the 
An- 


used as a popular choice. 


checkerboard or harlequin 


This drop des gn, 
ground is en- 
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This We Claim For Our 








AMERICAN CUT 








DIAMONDS 








45-51 Rose Street (Cor. Duane) 


[<ASSIHAT in COLOR, PER- 
isa] FEC TION and 
—=——" “MAKE,” which in- 
cludes scientific exactitude, 
proportion and brilliancy, our 
product is unsurpassed. 





Cutters of Diamonds 
direct to the retail jeweler 





Write for Memorandum Package 


AY 


JOSEPH L. HERZOG & CO. 


Cutters and Importers of Diamonds 
Manufacturing Jewelers 


New York 
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closed in a narrow border of the darker main portions of brooches, bracelets, neck- 
gems, or in the black when the black and lace pendants and hair bandeaux. For the 
white is used. Such patterns make up the’ central ornamentation there is a_ raised 


plaque placed against these grounds, aug- 
menting the theme with both pattern and 
color variations. 
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STRAPWORK BANDS AND ODDLY CUT GEMS SHOWN IN DESIGNS FOR A BRACELET, BROOCHES, FINGER RINGS AND A BRACELET WATCH 
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PLATINUM DIAMOND 


 Kesihes 


In commemorating anniversaries the gift of quality jewelry 
carries a more lasting significance than any cther token of love and 
esteem. 


The next time you are called upon for something unusual, a spe- 
cial piece of platinum diamond jewelry, think of Wheeler Service. 
We are always ready with just the item you need—highest quality 
workmanship in attractive and modern designs, merchandise that 
invites comparison and insures great satisfaction to the wearer. 


Wheeler Jrade Mark Pe) uality- — Service 
ae your Saige Z Qu Sulefasion. 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


C Hayden. Wheeler E& Co.Inc 
* 58 West 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 


40th Street - New 
Telephone Longacre 7300 


York , 


February 3, 1926 
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The more usual proportion seen in this 
mass-and-spot designing gives more space 
to the broad area and less to the broken-up 
detail, but in some instances this is changed 
and a 50-50 proportion is the result. Then 
the central plaque and the surrounding 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
flower and landscape picture forms against 
large masses of flat background. A repre- 
sentative design jis, seen in the graceful 
effect at the lower part of one of the illus- 
trations, such a pattern as this with its 
vivid contrasts might be carried out in corn 
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stones for their settings. But they intro- 
duced into the jewelry of 1925 a mass of 
gold jewels and enameled pieces that can- 
not be passed over without considering their 
special merits in their own lines. The gold 
jewels were wonderfully wrought, time and 








NOTERMAN & CO. 








BRCOCHES AND 


border take a stronger character and the flat 
ground of pavé mounting or modeled gem 
stone take secondary place in the arrange- 
ment, bs 

In pattern these French jewels are again 
distinctive. They take most readily to the 
modernistic designing and they show up to 
advantage the contrast between the realistic 


FINGER RINGS OF ORNATE DESIGN 


color topazes and sapphires, in black onyx 
and diamonds or in emeralds and pearls, or 
it might be enameled in two such colors 
to trace its geometric pattern. 

The materials of these French jewels 
adhere most strictly to the rule for platinum 
their mounting, pearls, diamonds, the 
faceted colored gems and smooth cut gem 


as 


attention being given to these simpler pieces 
that would be warranted by a much more 
expensive group of jewels. The matt 
finishes were always very exact. The orna- 
menting lines were incised for the main por- 
tion of the jewel or raised in a tiny rounded 
rib to emphasize the border. 

The French enamels have always been 
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BOWKNOT AND STRAP WORK MOTIFS USED ON SOME BROOCHES, RINGS AND A BRACELET 
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remarkable and the modern additions to this 
long list of historic pieces are worthy of 
their place. One of the new styles is shown 
in a masterpiece where pastel shades are 
used to carry out an Egyptian motif in light 
tan, white and nile green and a raised rim 
separates the colors. These enamels are 
dull finished and contrasted with polished 
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laine watch, the bob brooch, the shoulder 
ornament, the necklace with the back drops, 
the much enlarged coif ornaments, the elon- 
gated earrings, the tassel-finished armlet 
and the elaborated buckles and ornaments 
for draperies, slippers and garters. Such a 
list is notable as one nation’s contribution 
to a year’s jewelry output. 


CIRCULAR 
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well as the older form where the tiny box 
was invariably square in shape. 

Gem cuttings for these French jewels in- 
clude all of those used by the American 
jeweler as well as variations added to the 
new arrangement by some of the leading 
French artisans. The baguette with its 
long narrow shape and raised flat center has 














COLORED GEMSTONES AND DIAMONDS MOUNTED IN THREE FINGER RINGS 


gold or as they are used on the more elabo- 
rate jewels for formal wear, the contrast of 
their dull finished surfaces is offset by the 
faceting of the colored gems and diamonds. 

When it comes to variations in form the 
1925 jewels of the French designer have 
added to our list of popular pieces the chate- 


The setting used with most regular repeti- 
tion include the crown without its usual 
clause, a new very narrow collar of mill- 
graine wire. The gypsy method which 
turns to the pavé setting when it is used in 
groups, and the box setting which nowadays 
include all shapes and sizes of boxes as 


AND A WRIST WATCH 


become a recognized addition to gem cut- 
tings. The pear shaped drop has taken 
kindly to the brilliot and this much faceted 
arrangement is seen on ear-pendants, neck- 
lace fringes, and drops finishing brooch 
‘pendants, shoulder ornaments and bracelets. 
There is a decided preference shown for the 
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MAKES THE PRINCIPAL MOTIF ON THESE BAR PINS AND SAUTOIR 
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square, oblong and baguette shapes just at 
present, and these forms are repeated in 
contour by the cutting of the smooth sur- 
face gem’ stones as well as in the insets of 
enamel or in the open spacing shown as an 
effective contrast in a great many of these 
new jewels, 

The pavé mountings can be carried out in 
both the faceted and the smooth cut colored 
gems, in pearls and in black onyx, either 
smooth cut or faceted. Stripes of faceted 
gems are sometimes combined with rows of 
gems finished with smooth rounded surfaces 





A BAR PIN AND A CIRCLE 


to give an unusual and interesting texture 
to a jewel. A pendant on one of the latest 
necklace designs to be brought over from 
France has this alternate smooth and faceted 
striping to make up the complete pendant. 
This plaque-like section is about three- 
quarters of an inch in width and a little 
over three inches long. It swings from a 
large cross-bar shaped like the Egyptian 
winged globe with the stripes again making 
up the design of either side of a cluster of 
pearls and diamonds raised in a decorative 
mound at the interjunction of the cross-bars 
and the hanging pendant. 


THE 


BROOCH IN 
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These unusual pieces from the art of the 
French designer are cleverly worn by the 
Pariesienne. She winds her hair about with 
a mass of jewels and swings a cluster of 
hanging gems in great tassels from either 
ear. She uses her necklace with festoons 
at the front and hanging pendants at the 
back. On her shoulders are dress orna- 
ments designed especially to be placed where 
she puts them to hold the most delicate of 
lace draperies in place. She wears armlets 
and bracelets with precise regard to their 
balance on her arms and her finger-rings 





HAND-PIERCED TRACERY 


are chosen to complete the effect, always 
adhering most strictly to the complete color 
scheme. 

For evening wear the hair ornaments of 
the French woman take on added signifi- 
cance. Considered much more important in 
the general picture than they are here, they 
often make the most elaborate group among 
all of the jewels. The bandeaux is now an 
affair as large as the forirer royal crown. 
It fits the head snugly and is placed low 
on the forehead and touching the tops of 
the ear. The central point of this bandeaux 
is modeled to keep to the contour of the 
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wearer's head so that it does not stand at 
an acute angle above her forehead but slopes 
backward to give the most becoming line 
possible. This is a jewel that promises a 
greater following on this side of the water. 

Over there, too, more color is added to 
the daytime jewels than is usually found 
in this country. Emeralds and sapphires 














ORNATE DESIGN FOR A CIRCLE BROOCH 


are especially prominent for afternoon wear. 
And in both Paris and London more brace- 
lets are seen both for day and evening wear, 
than have yet been used to complete the 
formal costume in America. Brooches and 
pins are also scattered more liberally over 
the costume both for day and evening wear. 
They may be small of size or great brooch 
pendants and shoulder ornaments as the oc- 
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casion demands and the wearer desires. The 
smaller brooches are used at the collar and 
for sleeve and blouse fastenings. They 
keep pretty well to the open spacing in 
their forms, but that very beautiful little 
brooch mode wh:ch shows a ground of 
crystal moonstone, jade or lapis and _ is 
ornamented with encrustations of diamond- 
set plat:nuim, is seen in all sizes and shapes 
from the popular tiny oblong to the great 
dress ornament. 

The outcome of this new French jewelry 
type is seen in the boldness and breadth 
added to the pattern forms of the new 
pieces. A stand has been taken by the 
modern foreign designer to give character 
and strength to jewelry patterns and added 
interest in bold lines to jewelry contours. 

This is the message we receive from the 
European designer. There is a greater size 
in hair ornaments, a complete reverser of 
necklaces, tasselated earring, shoulder 
brooches with festoons of pearls, bracelets 
with raised clusters against matt back- 
grounds, highly decorated watches of all 
three types, bracelets, sautoir and chatelaine. 

There is this new handling of the colored 
gems in waves of tone across the pavé 
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mountings making a jewel lighter in one 
section and shaded to a deeper tone in an- 
other portion or raising the lighter tinted 
gems and giving them a _ background of 
darker tone that makes a play in light and 

















RING MOUNTS FCR COLORED GEM STONES 


shade a striking attribute of Frerch jewels 
designed during 1925. 

Note: Some of the effects of the French 
jewelers referred to are to be seen in the 
illustrations that follow those of the Amer- 
‘can manufacturers and designers and whick 
ippear on pages 199 to 207. 
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The Ethical Side of the Arts 
A GLIMPSE into the above topic is af- 
forded by the following paragraph taken 
from Amor Fenn’s “Design and Tradition”: 
“Art is also reflective of the ethics and 
morals of the time; compare, for instance, 
the robust character of Gothic work with 
the lack of meaning and insincerity of the 
later Renaissance, degenerating into the 
license of the Rococo. Much that is com- 
monly regarded as ornament in traditional 
work was originally invested with symbolic 
meaning, in later times lost sight of, with 
resuliant loss of character and_ interest. 
The study of traditional work is essentiai to 
the designer, not merely for reproduction 
but on account of its value as reflective of 
the experience and point of view of past 
exploiters.” 








The following advertisement appeared in 
our home town paper: “If George Brown, 
who deserted his poor wife and baby 25 
years ago, will return, the aforesaid baby 
will knock the Hell out of him.—/owea 
Frivol. 
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VARIED USE OF THE STRAP WORK MOTIF USED FOR BRACELETS, BROOCHES AND RINGS 
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Latest Paris Jewelry Fashions 


By L. Reid 








CERTAIN number of new models are 

gradually emerging for the New Year, 
they are seen in the Rue de la Paix, Paris, 
and at Nice and Monte Carlo simultaneous- 
ly. Naturally the chief sales are made at 
the latter places just now, everyone, who 
is anyone, having got away from the Paris 


there, do not hesitate to pay a good deal 
to satisfy their taste. Then gamblers espe- 
cially are apt to be very careless with their 
winnings and in the shops close to the rooms 
at Monte Carlo wonderful displays of 
jewelry can always be seen. It is of th’s 
class of work and execution that this article 
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jeweler tells me, that he is selling practically 
nothing but solitaire diamond rings. The 
immense solitaire is mounted on platinum, 
the ring of course being in platinum as well. 
The price of these ornaments, of course, de- 
pends first of all on the size and water of 
the diamond. 

The new. bracelet is composed of 
squares or rectangles, which form links, 
with a smaller rectangle joining the two 
larger links, attached by chainlets. The 
square or rectangle is set with diamonds, 
mounted in platinum, the smaller square is 
to match, while the chainlet joining the 
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ARTISTIC COLORINGS ARE USED FOR THREE NATURALISTIC BROOCH PATTERNS 


and the floods to spend some weeks in the 
playground of the Riviera. Some of the 
most costly jewelry ever designed is in- 
tended for the south of France market, as 
naturally the demand is great and many of 
the French and strangers who live down 


(See text on pages 153 to 165) 


is concerned, real high-class stuff, where 
expensive material, the best designs and the 
finest workmanship are put into the goods. 
This class of “fine” jewelry is almost ex- 
clusively set in platinum this Winter. To 


a certain class of customer, for instance, a 


larger and smaller square is in diamond 
rodlets—nothing but platinum and dia- 
monds this bracelet is a dainty gift. 
This model is designed for wear in the 
rooms, more especially, for during the sea- 
son at Monte Carlo some of the finest and 
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most delicate ornaments in Europe are seen. 
At dinners and dansants both on_ the 
Riviera and in Paris this type of bracelet 
is much worn. 

Another delicate, dainty trifle in the way 
of bracelets is made of sapphires and dia- 
monds—the sapphire, by the way, is com- 
ing into its own again on account of the 
popularity of blues of all kinds and more 
particularly sapphire blues—mounted in 
platinum. 

It is square, mounted in platinum, made 
up of four tiny sapphire “rodlets,” which 
form the sides’of the square, with a dia- 
mond at each corner, The links are 
joined up by a platinum chain, the whole 
being kept very small and dainty. 

Another novelty, seen in the Paris opera 
house of gala nights, but that is little worn 
as yet, is an illustration of the law of 
change and shows the tentative introduction 
of fringes, in bracelets. The fringe, or tiny 
ornament that swings or hangs, is always 
introduced, then often withdrawn, for while 
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THE PAVE MOTIF SHOWN IN THREE BRACELETS 
(See text on pages 153 to 165) 
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(See text on pages 153 to 165) 
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A WRIST WATCH FOR EVENING WEAR AND A BRACELET WITH A RAISED CENTRAL PLAQUE 


See text on pages 153 to 165) 





it is extremely beautiful and allows of a 
play of lights, as the wearer moves her 
arm, seldom equalled anywhere, it is some- 
what fragile and unsuited to anything like 
modern romping often seen in ballrooms. 

Composed ,of square diamonds cut in 
lines, set in platinum, each diamond being 
joined to its fellow by two tiny, rigid 
platinum bars, to form the bracelet proper, 
two diamond “rodlets” hang from each dia- 
mond, swinging loose. From the ends of 
the two rodlets hang a round diamond, cut 
in facets, these diamonds, which hang from 
each pair of the diamond “sticks” cut in 
lines, are quite loose, not being attached 
excepting by the “sticks” from which they 
hang, and form a fringe. 








“Ha, Baron Flagg-Rush, you’re coming to 
our affair tonight, aren’t you?” 

“Don’t see how I can, Mrs. Goitre—you 
see we've got a case of diphtheria in the 
house.” 

“Well, bring it along, Baron—we’ll drink 
anything !”—Brown Jug. 
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Here’s a Quick-Paying Investment 


We offer you goods, in the first place, that 
will not fail to move—which means quick 


turnover. 








The prices at which we offer them, in the 
second place, are prices we can quote only 
because of our widespread trade connection 
—they yield you a first clear profit when you 


buy. 





And then, by linking up your Store with 
Our Great Catalog and Sales System, you have 
the business-building service of a great organi- 
zation thrown wholeheartedly into the expan- 
sion of your business and your profits. 


Salable goods—close prices—expert sales 
service—will pay you big dividends during the 


year. 


Do not delay. Write NOW for your copy 
of THE GREAT AMERICAN JEWELERS’ 


CATALOG. 


The Jewelry City Cincinnati, Ohio 


























Yre OSKAMP-NOLTING COMPANY 
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Faults and Drawbacks in Enameling 


SEFUL information for the enameler 

are found in a recent article by Karl 
Bartels in the columns of Deutsche Gold- 
schmiede-Zeitung. We append synopsis of 
several “pointers” : 

Spotting and splintering of enamel comes 
from the fact that iron, copper, tombac, in 
incandescence throw off little scales from 
their surface; in cooling or in the second 
firing in the muffle oven these splinter off 
and fall on the surface of the enamel and 
create spots. Green flakes in white, for 
instance, arise from copper scales which in 
the firing dissolve in part and create green 
spots. The greenish edges in white enameled 
goods come about from too long or too 
strong firing by which, likewise, the edges 
dissolve copper with a greenish color in the 
white. To avoid this evil, brush the flakes 
off before the firing (second firing) care- 
fully. It is also advisable, instead of the 
usually employed iron firing platter to use 
a nickel-tin one, which does not scale. The 
spotting of colored opaque enamel is usually 
caused by too coarsely ground enamel. With 
transparent enamels fine pulverizing is not 
necessary. 

When enamel is dull and lacking fire, the 
cause is (if the treatment was not unclean 
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or exact) too slow a fire. Schauer’s work 
on enameling emphasizes that the heat shall 
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be a white incancescence of about 800° C., 
easily controlled by No. 016 Seger cone. 
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PEARL WRIST BANDS 


USED AS 


WATCH MOUNTINGS 


(See text on pages 153 to 165) 
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ODD CUTTINGS FEATURE THIS GROUP OF JEWELS WITH LOZENGE TRIANGLE AND BAGNETTE SHAPES 


(See text on pages 153 to 165) 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE CO., LTD. “q 
COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


110 William Street 





THE HIGH STANDARD OF INSURANCE SERVICE 





Greater Protection—fewer losses—means lower insurance cost. 
* * * * * 
Travelling salesmen should be instructed not to do anything which attracts 


particular attention. 
‘* * ©.» 


Carelessness increases the cost of your insurance. 
* * * * * 





Always have your goods put in a safe place, even at the cost of a little 


inconvenience. 
K * ok * * 


Your insurance broker or agent will gladly place your policy with us. 


UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. ) 
PALATINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. | 


THE CENTURY INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


W. B. Brandt & Co., Inc. 


General Agents SAN FRANCISCO 
“All Risks” Department 315 Montgomery Street 


Member National Jewelers’ Board of Trade 
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Enamel becoming porous in firing is a fre- 
quent evil, and is unsightly on grinding 
down when the pores come into view and 
get filled with the tripoli or other abrasive. 
These pores arise from the grainy shape of 
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BROOCH PENDANT AND FINGER RINGS 
(See text on pages 153 to 165) 


the enamel used. The interstices, filled with 
air, get closed in on the melt. To avoid 
this one must use only the finest ground 
enamel when grinding and polishing is to 
follow the melt. Working very carefully 
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with exact manipulation the larger pores 
may be eliminated by a lengthier firing in 
the muffel. Also the bubbles can be filled 
in with a more finely ground enamel and 
the work fired again. 

To enamel spoiled pieces and make them 
useful, they should be refired in the muffle 
and thrown hot into cold water. The 
enamel thus becomes cracked. Next, lay 
the pieces in a receptacle filled with hydro- 
fluoric acid, which dissolves the enamel in 
from one to two days. Take out from time 
io time and rinse in water. The acid must 
be in a lead or rubber container. 
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The Evolution of a Constructive 
Design 


VOLUTION is not confined to Biology, 

“the Arts” grow on the same principle. 
Batchelder, in his “Design in Theory and 
Practice” (Macmillans), in few words gives 
us the essence of the facts in the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

“In treating design as theory and practice 
it is not the thought to work out paper- 
made patterns which may, perchance, be 
applied to some _ constructive problem. 
There is peculiar significance in the little 
word study. We do not study design, or 
music, or law for immediate application and 
profit. We study to acquire understanding 
and power. In design we may seek to 
define on paper the principles governing 
line, form, and tone composition from a 
purely esthetic point of view. In a line 
parallel with this development we may seek 
to define those principles which give to 
constructive design vital, intimate, organic 
character. But the technical knowledge 
itself should be sought in a shop, not in a 
book. In the happy union of technical skill 
with invention, imagination, refined feeling 
is the end to be devoutly wished for in 
the work of the future craftsman. 

“On the evolution of constructive design 
it would be well to enumerate the most im- 
portant points in a concise statement. 
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There comes first, of course, an idea, arising 
it may be presumed, from a desire to own 
or make an object of utility, convenience or 
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INTERESTING WRIST WATCH DESIGNS 
(See text on pages 153 to 165) 


luxury, possessing some claims to beauty. 
Given a clearly defined idea, use and en- 
vironment will lead one to a determination 
of the general form and dimensions. Prac- 
(Continued on page 193) 





Note 








THE MODERN MANNER WELL EXEMPLIFIED IN THREE WATCHES AND AN ARMLET OF GOOD DESIGN 


(See text on pages 153 to 165) 
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EDDIE CANTOR 


Ziegfeld’s Greatest Star has a 


few words to say about 


NAVARRE PEARLS 


I MAY be a fool on the stage but 

I’m no fool where PEARLS are 
concerned. Being the husband of 
ONE lovely wife and FOUR 
charming DAUGHTERS, I can 
speak intelligently about the fads 
and fancies of the fair sex. Show 
me a girl from six to sixty who 
doesn’t adore Navarre Pearls, and 
I’1] buy you anew hat. I know what 
I’m talking about because I’ve seen 
scores of raving beauties during my 
association with Mr. Flo Ziegfeld and every one of these ladies wear 
Navarre Pearls. Ziegfeld’s slogan “Glorifying the American Girl” is 
known from Maine to California. Navarre Pearls play an important 
part in glorifying the American Girl. 








In KID BOOTS, my present stage success, now in its third year of 
playing to capacity houses in all the Metropolitan cities, we have 
Ethelyn Terry, Jobina Howland, Louise Brown, Beth Barry and Marie 
Callahan, all rare gems of Broadway, and they wear Navarre Pearls. 
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(Continued from page 189) 

tical considerations will lead also to a defini- 
tion of the essential constructive elements 
and, primarily, to a choice of materials. The 
materials will naturally indicate the tools 
to be employed. But with all these factors 
entering into the problem we may achieve 
nothing more than a merely adequate ex- 
pression of the idea. To give beauty to a 
product we must seek a refinement in the 
construction through an adjustment of the 
relative proportions of the parts to each 
other and to the whole. Then comes, if em- 
ployed at all, enrichment on the basis of all 
that has preceded. Texture, color, finish— 
these contribute to the beauty of the whole. 

“As a formula the above is useless, It 
means nothing until it becomes a_ habit 
through practice. Nor must it be assumed 
that the steps above enumerated follow 
one upon another in the precise order 
named at all times and under all conditions. 
The enrichment does not necessarily await 
in turn until all other questions have been 
solved. Each point mentioned furnishes a 
clue to the designer in the development of 
his product; but, alas! only a clew.” 


Arabesques 


A NEVER failing source of the decorator, 

largely on account of plasticity, is the 
Arabesque. Interesting is Rhead’s (‘Prin- 
ciples of Design”) statement on the topic. 
He says: 

“Owen Jones speaks of the ‘fatal facility 
for manufacturing ornament which the use 
of acanthus leaf engenders.’ The phrase is 
somewhat unfair, as the very essence of 
Italian Arabesque ornament is its sponta- 
neity. The phrase may be applied with some 
show of reason to Holbein, who, although 
he may be said to have treated Arabesque 
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in his drawings at Basle with more power 
than any individual artist, yet these drawings 
are a little thin in character, through being, 
as it were, ‘run off the reel’; but, on the 
other hand, Stevens, who is the only modern 
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the artist and the amount of care expended 
upon -the work. . . . No one familiar 
with the work of Mantegna would accuse 
him of possessing a ‘fatal facility,’ yet a 
good deal of his Arabesque ornament, the 
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PIERCING USED FOR FINGER RING 


(See text on 
artist who has treated Italian ornament with 
any show of originality, or who has sounded 
any new note in Italian ornament, was over- 
fastidious, and it may seem paradozical to 
say that his work suffered from being taken 
too seriously. His spandril was intended to 
be a perfect piece of ornament, and no doubt 
should have been, considering the power of 


MOUNTS IN POPULAR PRICED 
fages 153 to 165) 
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foliage at any rate, has much the same char- 
acter as Holbein’s. 

“Holbein produced a great quantity of 
Arabesque ornament and made designs for 
arms, jewelry, and even designed dresses 
for ladies of Henry VIII’s court. He de- 
signed Arabesques with great power and 
facility. They are usually made up of swags, 
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festoons, cartouches, heraldry, foliated orna- 
ment and cherubs, often as embellishments of 
an architectural setting. He introduced 
Arabesques freely in the background of his 
pictures. . - - The decorations in the 
Loggia of the Vatican are among the most 
famous examples of Arabesque design. They 
were executed under the direction of 
Raphael by the most able of his numerous 
pupils, Giovanni da Udine, Perino del Vaga, 
Giulio Romano, Francesco Penni, and others. 
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naturalistic animals and birds are introduced, 
pilaster decoration with light architectural 
arrangements, terminal figures, festoons, 
cameos, etc.” 

————_— 





Ornamental Symbol Values Lost 


ALF the value of symbol usage in the 
arts is lost in ignorance of the sym- 
bolic intent. The sentiment is discarded. 














SHOULDER BROOCHES AND 


FINGER RINGS OF ORNATE DESIGNS 


(See text on pages 153 to 165) 


These Arabesques are in great part founded 


on, and to some extent intended to rival, the 
‘Grottesque’ decoration of the ancients, and 
consist of foliated scroll-work, in which 





Amor Fenn (in “Design and Tradition’) 

tells us on this point as follows: 
“Traditional ornament is replete with 

forms and details that were originally in- 
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vested with meaning, though in the later 
employment this was disregarded, being 
used for the sake of variety and their 
esthetic value. Such details as the festoons, 
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MORE INTERESTING RIBBON WATCHES 
See text on pages 153 to 165) 


wreaths, tripods and altars as appear in the 
Renaissance ornament were originally as- 
sociated with victory, sacrifice and religious 
observance.” 








SCROLLS AND GABUCHES DECORATE THESE WIDE ARMLETS 


(See text on pages 153 to 165) 
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festoons, cartouches, heraldry, foliated orna- 
ment and cherubs, often as embellishments of 
an architectural setting. He introduced 
Arabesques freely in the background of his 
pictures. The decorations in the 
Loggia of the Vatican are among the most 
famous examples of Arabesque design. They 
were executed under the direction of 
Raphael by the most able of his numerous 
pupils, Giovanni da Udine, Perino del Vaga, 
Giulio Romano, Francesco Penni, and others. 
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naturalistic animals and birds are introduced, 
pilaster decoration with light architectural 
arrangements, terminal figures, festoons, 
cameos, etc.” 

—S——— 





Ornamental Symbol Values Lost 


HALF the value of symbol usage in the 
arts is lost in ignorance of the sym- 
bolic intent. The sentiment is discarded. 














SHOULDER BROOCHES AND FINGER RINGS OF ORNATE DESIGNS 
(See text on pages 153 to 165) 


These Arabesques are in great part founded 

on, and to some extent intended to rival, the 

‘Grottesque’ decoration of the ancients, and 
consist of foliated scroll-work, in which 





Amor Fenn (in “Design and Tradition”) 

tells us on this point as follows: 
“Traditional ornament is replete with 

forms and details that were originally in- 
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vested with meaning, though in the later 
employment this was disregarded, being 
used for the sake of variety and their 
esthetic value. Such details as the festoons, 
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wreaths, tripods and altars as appear in the 
Renaissance ornament were originally as- 
sociated with victory, sacrifice and religious 
observance.” 
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SCROLLS 


(See text on pages 153 to 165) 


AND GABUCHES DECORATE THESE WIDE ARMLETS 
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Anent Some Early New York Silver- 
smiths 





OCAL early history of our silversmiths 


must always interest both dealer and 
patron. Here is an interesting excerpt 
from Eberlein and McClure’s “Practical 


Book of Early American Arts and Crafts” 
(Lippincotts ) : 

“The early silversmiths of New York, 
like their contemporaries in New England, 
were often in the public eye and appear 
to have enjoyed the confidence and esteem 
of their fellow-citizens, if we may judge 
from the records of their activities in the 





THE JEWELERWS’ 
Johannes Kip and Teunis DeKay, for 
‘Sundry to ye poore & Acett,’ so that, 
besides fulfilling various other benevolent 
functions, he was evidently charged with 
a share in the oversight of the needy in- 
habitants of the city. Carol van Brugh 
was likewise a personage of weight and 
also a picturesque character in 17th-cen- 
tury Manhattan. 

“He it was who ‘made the gold cup 
presented to Governour Fletcher in 1693, the 
bullion for which was purchased for one 
hundred and = six pounds sterling and 
turned over to Vanderburgh [van Brugh] 
to fashion, the Council providing ‘that the 
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Do Not File Your Income Tax Return Until 
Senate Acts on New Bill 

Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 27.—Heretofore 
taxpayers have been urged by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue to file their income tax 
returns early. The filing of returns this 
year is delayed, pending the enactment of the 
new revenue act now before the Senate, 
which, as it passed the House, contains 
changes in regard to rates and other features. 
However, there is nothing to prevent a tax- 
payer at this time from closing his books 
and computing his net income, the Bureau 


announces. Such computations will not be 


NATURALISTIC DESIGNS AND ARTISTIC COLORINGS USED IN BRACELET AND BROOCHES—A STRIKING PEARL PENDANT 
(See text on pages 153 to 165) 


service of the commonweal. There was 
worthy old Ahasuerus Hendriks or 
Hendrickse, who came from Holland in the 
17th century and made ‘jewellery, rings, 
funeral spoons, and beakers, and, as well, 
fashioned the silver spears, pikes, and 
sword hilts affected by the militant 
burghers’ of New York. His name ap- 
pears on the list of those swearing 
allegiance to the King in 1675; in 1686 he 
was commissioned to assist in bettering the 
city supply of drinking water; in 1687 he 
became constable for the North ward; be- 
tween 1675 and 1693 his name is often 
entered in the records of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, ‘as a witness to the baptisms 


of the children of many well-known 
families’; in 1689 the city settled his 
voucher, along with the vouchers of 


revenue from the ferry be used for no other 
purpose until the bill for this was paid.’ 

“The Huguenot Bartholomew LeRoux, 
first of the noted New York silversmiths of 
that name, was actively concerned in behalf 
of the people’s cause at the time of the 
Leisler Rebellion in 1689. Of the two Boe- 
lens, Jacob and Hendrik, father and _ son, 
who came from Holland soon after 1680, 
and did a thriving business, the elder figured 
conspicuously in matters of the city’s con- 
cerns.” 








PARTICULAR 
“Hi, Al, fil! me out a check, will you?” 
“Sure, to whom?” 
“Cash, of course.” 
“Yeh, but what’s his first name?”—Brown 
Jug. 


affected by any provisions of the new act. 
The actual preparation of the return itself, 
after the computation, requires, in a majority 
of cases, but a few minutes. Therefore, it is 
advised that all figures and data be as- 
sembled, pending receipt of blanks by tax- 
payers. 

Forms 1099 and 1096 used for making in- 
formation returns are now available at of- 
fices of collectors of internal revenue and 
branch offices. Such returns are required of 
persons “in whatever capacity acting’ who 
made to a single person during the year 1925 
a payment of $1,000 or more, or to a married 
person a payment of $2,500 or more. Such 
payments include salaries, rent, interest, “or 
other fixed or determinable gains, profits, 
and income.” 


Collectors of internal revenue are not 
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authorized to receive information returns, Jonathan Otis, of Newport, who died 1791— nearby, and consequently there was not 
which should be addressed to the Commis- or Captain Robert Fairchild (1703-1794), sufficient demand for the silversmiths” 
sioner of Internal Revenue, Sorting Section, of New Haven, were men of eminence and services to keep them all continuously busy 
Washington, D. C. filled conspicuous roles in public affairs. at their craft. It is not surprising, there- 
Not a few of them volunteered for military fore, to find that not a few of them were 
; , : service, especially in the War for Inde- obliged to carry on other trades as well to 
Early American Silversmiths Re- pendence, and acquitted themselves so eke out a living. This one made clocks, 
ceived Full Local Patronage creditably that we hear of Captain Phineas that one did cabinet work, another kept a 
Bradley, Colonel Abner Bradley, Colonel tavern and still another was a blacksmith, 

OWEVER interesting it is to learn of Miles Beach, Captain Samuel Parmelee, and so that it is no uncommon thing to dis- 
those silversmithing pioneers as dis- many more of official rank. cover the members of a semi-rural com- 
closed, for instance, in “Practical Book of “It must be remembered, however, that munity calling upon the same sturdy yeoman 
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DESIGNS FOR WATCH AND BRACELET BY A. GRERBEL PUBLISHED IN “LA PERLE,” PARIS 
(See text on pages 166 to 181) 


Early American Arts and Crafts” (Lippin- there was not the same opulence in agri- to shoe their horses and fashion their tea- 
cotts). Take the following paragraph: cultural Connecticut and Rhode Island as pots. 

“Some- of the Rhode Island and Connecticut there was in the area of commercial con- “These local silversmiths, despite their 
silversmiths, as, for instance, Major centration about Boston and the towns’ intermittent diversion to other pursuits, 
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FRENCH DESIGNS BY A. JADISSET PUBLISHED BY “ART & BIJOUX,” PARIS 


(See text on pages 166 to 181) 
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‘did most creditable work when occasion 
demanded although,’ owing to the want of 
such persons of means to patronize, then as 
now, the craftsmen of Boston or New York 
for ‘articles of exceptional quality and 
worth, their products seem to have been 
distributed almost wholly in their localities— 
one might say among their fellow towns- 
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DESIGNS FOR PEARL BRACELET WATCHES PUBLISHED IN “LA PERLE,” 
(See text on pages 166 to 181) 
men. One never finds in Hartford the will on investigation prove to be an old 


work of a New Haven smith, nor in New 
Haven the product of a.man who was 
working in New London, except when re- 
cent migration carried the ware from 


THE JEWELERS’ 


The Desire for Novelty 





A SIMPLE, short expression on the above 


subject is contained in the following 


words: “The present is marked by a fever- 
ish anxiety to be new, but the old worker 
had a more humble spirit and was content 
to carry on a tradition a little further 





friend in disguise, and in venturing on what 
is apparently a new idea it may be well 
to reflect as to whether it may not have 
occurred to others, and whether it is worth 
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doing. ‘Novelty,’ a detestable word, should 
if possible. Much that appears to be new 
have no place in artistic considerations. 
That which is really good should be good 
for all time; but the sporadic outbreaks 
that occur from time to time in so-called 
new phases, have their little day and re- 
lapse into the limbo of the forgotten. In 
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PARIS 


the meatime tradition still goes on, some- 
times progressing, now and then retrogres- 
sing, but at all times unbroken. 

“History as written is misleading, dealing 
as it does with personalities and conquests ; 
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the real history of the world can be read 
in its artistic development.” Amor Fenn, in 
his “Design and Tradition” (Scribners). 








Aspect and Attitude in Design 





ger following hints for the designer 
which are also taken from “Design and 
Tradition” by Amor Fenn, should be care- 
fully stowed away in the mind of the 
learner: “In too many instances the first 
aspect of the subject of study is recorded, 
even without any regard to natural attitude. 
It may be a spray of blossom taken by the 
student from the parent tree or shrub, which 
is fixed up in any position that comes handy. 
For this there is no excuse; the spray 
should not only be placed consistently, but 
to the best advantage, the object being to 
record aspects that are suggestive of deco- 
rative development. In design it is con- 
ditional that each individual detail should 
be primarily effective as a silhouette, sur- 
face interest being of secondary considera- 
tion. 

“Any leaf or flower that does not conform 
should be so arranged as to satisfactorily 
comply with this condition, and this can 
easily be achieved by slightly shifting the 
point of view, as it is generally due to ex- 
treme foreshortening, or perspective that is 
confusing in appearance. Points of study 
are the stem growth, junctions and angles 
of branching and articulation of leaves, the 
difference in development of leaves on main 
stem and those on flower stalk, and phases 
of the flowers. The drawing should be 
explanatory as far as possible, and any de- 
tail not quite clear should be expressed in 
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separate lucid diagrams. When readily ac- 
cessible, a series of studies should be made 
of the same plant or growth at differing 
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stages, so as to form a record of the life 
history and development. 
“Care should be exercised to arrange the 
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SOME MODERN FRENCH PENDANTS 
(See text on pages 166 to 181) 


MORE FRENCH PENDANTS 
(See text on pages 166 to 181) 





study with its explanatory details on the 
paper so as to satisfactorily occupy the 
area, not necessarily symmetrically, but with 
a view to desirable balance. Those with a 
natural faculty for design will probably do 
this instinctively, but the observance is im- 
portant in developing the sense of arrange- 
ment.” 








ae — 
The Small Workshops of Our 


Colonial Silversmiths 





co tools are a prerequisite for fine 
workmanship, but the size of the work- 
shop does not set the quality of the work 
done therein. Listen to what Eberlein and 
McClure have to tell us on _ silversmith’ 
workshops of our Colonial days in their 
useful “Practical Book of Early American 
Arts and Crafts” (Lippincotts) : 

“The workshops, in which many of the 


early silversmiths produced their rarely 
beautiful wares, were insignificant struc- 
tures, oftentimes not as large as the 


country roadside smithies where one may 
still see a farrier shoeing horses from the 
neighboring farms. When John Hull and 
Robert Sanderson wrought drinking vessels, 
church silver services and domestic table- 
ware and supplied the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts with ‘pine tree’ shillings and 
smaller coinage in a little mint house 
‘16 feet square by 10 feet high,’ one can 
readily understand the entry in judge 
Sewall’s diary, under date of June 21, 1707, 
anent the silversmith William Cowell, the 
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‘Billy Cowell's shop is entered by the When others are too weak to stand, 
chimney and a considerable quantity of And always seems to “UNDERSTAND”? 
plate was stolen.’” The optimist ! 








The Cheerful Chap! Who teaches folks the JOY o’ life? 


The optimist ! 
Who stands unmoved through mortal strife? 





By JAmMes E. HuNGERFORD 





HO is it SMILES when things go The optimist ! 
wrong? Who helps his fellows while he’s here, 
The optimist ! And passes them the cup of CHEER 
Who fills the world with cheerful song? When all the worid seems drab and drear? 
The optimist ! The optimist ! 




















MODERN AMERICAN JEWELRY DESIGNS PUBLISHED BY ““GOLDSCH MEIDE ZEITUNG” 
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Who is it people ev’rywhere Who sees the SUNSHINE through the 
Turn to, when they're in dark despair, gloom? 
To lift the burdens that they bear? the optimist! 

The optimist ! Who makes the barren places BLOOM? 











The optimist! 
Who helps the world do BETTER work? Who finds a SMILE behind each tear. 
The optimist ! And spreads the gospel of “Good Cheer,” SOME OF THE LATEST DESIGNS IN FRENCH 
T . ° me . : : . : > a vi at ar. SiG? 
sae ote gai while shirkers shirk? se <n noo Heaven HERE? JEWELRY PUBLISHED BY “DESSINS-JOATLLERIE- 
1e optimist ! . PARIS” 
Who's always THERE with helping hand, J.E.H. Service. All Rights Reserved. 
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A Case Which Points Three Morals 








By Elton J. Buckley 

















AM reproducing the following letter for 
I three reasons :— 
About six weeks ago a salesman pre- 
sented himself in my store and repre- 
sented himself to be the agent of the K. 
S. P. Co. He had regular form blanks 
and sales equipment. I purchased of him 
$192.20 worth of merchandise, upon which 
he insisted that he be paid 10 per cent. at 
the time of the signing of the order. 

I made out a check for $19.20 and de- 
livered it to him, made payable to the K. 
S. P. Co. The same day he presented the 
check to the local bank upon which it was 
drawn and indorsed thereon as agent of 
the K. S. P. Co. another name than that 
which he had signed my order. 

I have failed to receive any of my 
order and I am satisfied that he was a 
fraud and have made diligent inquiry and 
find there is no such company as he rep- 
resented to be, namely, the K. S. P. Co. 

The bank immediately cashed this check, 
not knowing the indorser thereon and not 
knowing whether or not he was the agent 
for the K. S. P. Co. and without even 
knowing the existence of the K. S. P. Co. 
They refuse to make this check good to me, 
and while I gave a stranger a check I 
believe the law compels them to know or 
have identified the indorser and the in- 
dorsement of their checks. 


Oe “Ye. cee 
The first reason is to warn the many 
thousand business men who read _ these 


articles against this fraud. If this faker 
finds it is so easy to collect $19.20 as it 
apparently was in this case, he will no doubt 
try it elsewhere. 

The second reason is to rub in on these 
correspondents a little, for the benefit of 
themselves and whom it may concern, how 
far they fall short of self protection in this 
case. Here was a concern that these corre- 
spondents had never heard of, represented by 
a complete stranger. I don’t know whether 
he even showed samples, though that would 
have been easy and wouldn’t have made any 
difference. Evidently these correspondents 
never even looked up the K. S. P..Co. in a 
mercantile rating book; they took the whole 
thing on absolute faith, and moreover, with 
no reason for having any faith. Obviously 
the only way to buy goods of a totally un- 
known concern, using strange salesmen, is to 
‘buy on credit with the privilege of examina- 
tion before payment. So far as my knowl- 
edge of mercantile practices goes, no repu- 
table concern selling general merchandise 
asks for a 10 per cent. deposit on an order. 
Depending on the buyer’s credit standing, it 
is either a straight credit transaction on 
tegular terms, or all cash. The 10 per cent. 
‘deposit should of itself have made these 
correspondents suspicious. 

The moral is obvious and I won’t bore you 
by pointing it out. 

The third reason is to answer this corre- 
spondent’s question as to where he stands 
legally on the check. 

I don’t think he stands anywhere. 


* Copyright, January, 1926, by Elton J. Buckley. 


In 


other words, J think the loss rests on him. 
It isn’t a case of a bank pay:ng a check 
made out to an existing payee, whose name 

















SOME OF THE LATEST DESIGNS IN FRENCH 
JEWELRY, PUBLISHED By Dessing-Joaillerie- 
Paris 
(See text on pages 166 to 181) 


is forged on the back. In that case the bank 
might be liable. This case is totally different. 
The check was drawn to the order of the K. 
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S. P. Co. Now there wasn’t any such con- 
cern, therefore there was no name to forge. 
The check was cashed by the man to whom 
it was given. He may be the K. S. P. Co. 
for all we know; in fact, it is probable that 
he was. If so there was no forgery at all, 
for the check was given to the K. S. P. Co. 
and cashed by it. 

Just a word about the liability of a bank 
for paying out money on a forged check. 
When I deposit money in a bank, subject to 
my check, the bank makes an implied agree- 
ment with me not to pay it out except on 
my order. If I make a check to John Smith, 
and somebody forges John Smith’s name and 
cashes it, the bank must usually make the 
amount good, provided I haven't negligently 
done anything to help the forgery along. 
For instance, if I left my check book lying 
around so that Tom, Dick and Harry could 
get it, and one of them did, the court would 
hold me responsible. Or if I made a check 
out with lots of unprotected blank space and 
somebody used this space to forge something, 
I will be responsible rather than the bank. 
Or if somebody forged my name to a check 
and the cancelled check came back from the 
bank with other cancelled checks and I was 
too busy to look at them, and the same man 
subsequently forged another, the loss would 
fall on me, certainly on the second check and 
probably on the first also. 

But in this case how was the bank negli- 
gent? There might be some strength in the 
argument that it should have required proot 
that the man who cashed the check had 
authority to indorse for the K. S. C. Co, 
but the only person to argue that he hadn’t 
would be the K. S. P. Co., which doesn’t 
exist. You see, there isn’t much chance to 
get a foothold with any argument against 
the bank. 








On Jan. 18 Taylor & Gregory, jewelers at 
Derby, Conn., celebrated the 30th anniver- 
sary of their business. They started in a 
store in the then uncompleted Alling block 
at the corner of Elizabeth and Main Sts. 
William G. Taylor learned the silversmith 
trade and also engraving at the Derby Silver 
Shop, and Louis H. Gregory, who had 
learned the watchmaking trade with the old- 
est jeweler of the State, were well equipped 
to engage in business. In celebration of the 
event a dinner was served at the Hotel Clark 
on the evening of the 30th anniversary, which 
was attended by William G. Taylor, Louis 
L. Gregory, Mr. and Mrs. James Burgess, 
the latter a daughter of Mr. Taylor; Charles 
Gregory, a son of the junior member of the 
firm; Mr. and Mrs. Herman Wymett, the 
former an expert watchmaker; Miss Lillian 
Verrett and Miss Gertrude Canfield, em- 
ployes at the store; G. L. Mitchell, a jewelry 
salesman of Providence, R. I., and Horace 
A. MacGowan, a representative of the 
Evening Sentinel, a local newspaper. The 
table was handsomely decorated and an ex- 
cellent menu was served. At the completion 
of the dinner Louis H. Gregory, acting as 
toastmaster, told of the formation and growth 
of the business. At the conclusion of Mr. 
Gregory’s talk Mr. Burgess called attention 
to an old clock which stood upon the table. 
This was the first clock Mr. Taylor had sold 
in Derby and it is 49 years old and still 
running. Mr. Gregory received many con- 
gratulations on the speech which occupied 
the evening. 
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|| Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Rhode Island 
| School of Design 
A Word About the Work Accomplished and Some of Those Who Have Contributed to 
the Success of the School 
hoe “ 























——_—— 


T is fitttng that Providence, which has 
| long been recognized as one of the lead- 
ing, as well as one of the most important, 
manufacturing jewelry centers of the United 
States, if not of the world, should be the 
home of so valuable an educational adjunct 
to the industry as the Rhode Island School 
of Design. Frequent reference is made to 
this institution, its work and its accomplish- 
ments, but there are few outside of Provi- 
dence, and many in it, who fully know its 
real scope and value as pertains to the 
jewelry industry. 

With the attaining of the 25th anniversary 
of its jewelry and silversmithing depart- 
ment, the present is a most propitious time 
for a brief outline of the school, with espe- 
preferment. 


cial reference to its jewelry 
Several reasons combine to make this so. 
For, in addition to the silver anniversary 


of the opening of the jewelry department, 
it marks the celebration of a like anni- 
versary of one of the men whom above all 
others, has contributed so largely to its de- 
velopment and its success—Augustus F. 
Rose—who is about to sever his official asso- 
ciation with the school, having accepted 
appointment to a broader field of labor. The 
present also marks the opening of the new 
museum building wherein the valuable col- 
lection of rare and unique examples of the 
goldsmiths’ and the silversmiths’ art, founded 
by the late Englehart C. Ostby, former 
president of the manufacturing jewelry con- 
cern of Ostby & Barton Co., of this city, 
and since his death fostered by his sons, will 
be conspicuously displayed. 

The existence of the Rhode Island School 
of Design began in 1877, when the women 
comprising the Rhode Island committee of 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, 
voted to appropriate the surplus they had 
on hand, amounting to $1,675 for the found- 
ing of the school. A charter was secured 
from the Rhode Island legislature and the 
doors of the institution were thrown open 
the following year. Its first location was 
in the Hoppin Homestead building on West- 
minster St., between Snow and Aborn Sts., 
where it remained until 1893. In that year 
the main building of the present imposing 
group occupying the major part of the 
square bounded by Waterman, North Main, 
College and Benefit Sts., was opened on 
Waterman St. and from that time the school 
has steadily expanded in size and reputation. 

The Rhode Island School of Design is a 
unique combination of school, library and 
‘museum. As has been aptly said by a re- 
cent writer concerning the institution: “It 
is more than a school of design. It is, in 
reality, a school of art and industry; a real 


art school and a real trade school at one 
and the same time, with a complete union 
of the two, which is its distinguishing 
feature. 

“It is an art school because it recognizes 
that art is the foundation of industry. It 
is an industrial and trade school because it 
is fitting workers actually in industry to 
become better workers and craftsmen, and 
is preparing those expecting to go into in- 














A. F. ROSE, WHO IS RETIRING AS HEAD OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF JEWELRY AND SILVER- 
SMITHING 


dustry to become efficient trained workers. 
It does these things by using mach'nery and 
methods actually used in the trades, and by 
employing instructors in vital contact with 
trade and trade conditions.” 

Designers and students are often familiar 
with the wealth of material at their com- 
mand in a library, but they do not all 
realize the prime importance of studying 
originals when they can be seen. With the 
opening of the new museum building and 
the rearrangement of the various collections, 
a better opportunity will be afforded where- 
by the rich collections of the museum will 
become more widely known, and _ unques- 
tionably the influences of this rich source 
of inspiration will be more pronounced. 

The last quarterly issue of the /ndustrial 
Arts Magazine, published by the Bruce 
Publishing Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., con- 
tained a very interesting illustrated article 
concerning the Jewelry and Silversmithing 


Department of the Rhode Island School of 
Design, written by Miss Marjorie Nind, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., now professor of 
Manual Arts at the College of Industrial 
Arts, at Denton, Texas. Miss Nind was a 
student at the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign for several months. 

In September, 1901—25 years ago—the 
department of Jewelry and Silversmithing 
at the Rhode Island School of Design at 
Providerce, had its inception when a small 
class was formed for the benefit of a few 
students who had expressed a desire for 
instruction in crafts work in copper, brass 
and silver. A room in the rear of the base- 
ment of the main building at 11 Waterman 
St., was fitted up for this work. Augustus 
I’, Rose, who was superintendent of the 
children’s and teachers’ classes, was given 
charge of the new class. Each succeeding 
term witnessed the growth of the jewelry 
class so that when the classes for 1904 were 
being arranged the enrollment had reached 
a number sufficient to warrant the estab- 
lishing of a separate department, of which 
Mr. Rose continued as instructor. 

On Wednesday, Jan. 26, 1921, the 20th 
year of the jewelry and silversmithing de- 
partment was celebrated by the opening of 
the new building especially designed, con- 
structed, equipped and appointed therefor. 
It is located on the east side of North Main 
St., at the foot of Waterman St., at the 
entrance to the East Side tunnel and is of 
reinforced concrete, four stories high, with 
a total floor space of 19,700 square feet, 
most carefully designed in every way for 
the purpose for which it is intended. This 
building was made possible through the be- 
quest to the School of Design by the late 
Miss Lyra Brown Nickerson of more than 
$2,000,000, which was drawn upon to the 
amount of $250,000 for the construction of 
the building. 

With the opening of the special jewelry 
building a new era began for the jewelry 
and silversmithing department. In the past 
the beautiful work in these departments had 
been made solely and slowly by hand, with- 
out the aid of machinery that now, in this 
century, makes it possible to carry beautiful 
objects into the daily life of all the people. 
Through the generosity of the New Eng- 
land Manufacturing Jewelers’ and Silver- 
smiths’ Association, a fund of $15,000 was 
subscribed and the building fully equipped 
with the most improved and approved ma- 
chinery. Theodore B. Pierce, of the Kin- 
ney Co., was president of the association at 
the time. 

Of special note at this time is the jewelry 
collection which was founded by the late 
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Englehart C. Ostby and has been increased 
by the addition of articles of value presented 
by the firm of Ostby & Barton Co., or se- 
cured with the income from the Englehart 
Cornelius Ostby Memorial Fund. This col- 
lection is being constantly added to as oppor- 
tunity affords, irrespective of date, country 
or material; the chief qualifications being 
that the object to be considered shall be of 
high artistic merit and characteristic of its 
period, and so have something definite to say 
to the modern designer. The library of the 
department has recently been enhanced by 
the purchase of several valuable volumes, 
from the income of the $2,000 jewelry library 
fund established as a memorial to Mr. Ostby, 
by his sons. 

Some idea may be gained of the scope of 
the Ostby Memorial collection by a men- 
tion of a few of the articles contained 
therein, including: Greco-Syrian jewelry 
with Greek earrings and the Merovingian 
fibulae; Persian finger rings from Rhages, 
XII century; Syrian “boat earrings”; 
Syro-Roman earrings and necklaces; Roman 
necklaces of solid gold with blue glass beads, 
of the II century A. D.; gold hair ornament 
with male and female masks, Byzantine XIT 
century; Chinese ring of the T’aug dynasty. 
There are nearly a hundred articles already 
in this collection many of which have no 
duplicate in this country. These are all 
small and of a character commonly desig- 
nated as jewelry. 

“Englehart Cornelius Ostby’s service 
through the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, for the betterment of industrial art in 
Providence,” resolutions adopted by the 
trustees of the institution following his 
death in the appalling disaster which befell 
the ocean steamship Titanic, on April 14, 
1912, set forth, “has extended over the past 
ten years which have been marked with in- 
terest and devotion. In 1902 he became a 
trustee of the school and since that time he 
has shown a deep interest in the school, 
aiding it, not only by personal visitations 
during the hours of instruction, but by wise 
counsel and by liberal. material gifts. In 
1909, when the endowment of the school was 
raised, he was an active member of the en- 
dowment committee. 


“When the jewelry department was per- 
manently organized in 1904, he was the 
chairman of the advisory committee for that 
department and he labored effectively to 
build it up. Being in the manufacturing 
jewelry business he was especially interested 
in this department of the school, and showed 
his interest by continually doing many things 
in a quiet and unassuming way.” 

In speaking of Mr. Ostby’s activities and 
interest in the institution Mr. Rose a few 
days ago told THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR sev- 
eral personal recollections. He said: “At 
one time when it was nececsary to move 
into larger quarters, Mr. Ostby happened in 
one day and found the man in charge put- 
ting a grindstone in place. On seeing that 
it was one that had served its day of use- 
fulness, Mr. Ostby told the man he had 
better wait a day or two before setting it 
up, and, in a day or two a new grindstone 
was delivered to the school. 

“On another morning Mr. Ostby dropped 
into my office on his way down town and 
said that he was to sail for Europe in a 
couple of days and asked if there was any- 
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thing that he could do for me, or get me. I 
told him that I did not think of anything 
especially, unless he happened to find some 
photographs to add to our collectin. Upon 
his return he brought between 50 and 75 
photographs of jewelry and silversmithing 
which have been very useful ever since. 

“On another occasion he came in with a 
box of semi-precious stones and two pieces 
of jewelry—22K gold—that he had bought 
in France as examples of excellence in 
workmanship. The stones he said I was to 
use in any way I chose but the pieces of 
jewelry were to be kept where the students 
in the department could see and make use 
of them. He also told me that he had been 
to three of the stone dealers in the city and 
that they would make up a collection and 
send to me, which they did some time later. 

“Mr. Ostby was always interested in en- 
couraging young men to better their positions 
and conditions through studying evenings, 
and about a year before his death suggested 
that medals be given for those who did 
the best work, and a scholarship for the one 
showing the greatest amount of improve- 
ment during the year. This matter was 
brought up by him before the New England 
Manufacturing Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ 
Association with the result that an appro- 
priation was made by that organization to 
cover the expense of five medals and the 
scholarship each year for the jewelry de- 
partment, and these still continue to be 
awarded annually. 

“During the Fall before his death, soon 
after school opened, he came in one evening, 
and, as he was about to go, said: “If you 
learn of a worthy young man who would 
like to come to the school but is unable 
to pay the tuition have him come and send 
the bill for his tuition to me.’ This is 
merely an illustration of what he was con- 
tinually doing for the students in the jewelry 
department. 


“One of the last things that he did just 
before sailing for Europe.on that fatal visit, 
was to write circular letters to the leading 
men in the jewelry industry asking them to 
consider the matter of raising a fund which 
might be used to build and equip a building 
for jewelry and silversmithing.” 

Mr. Rose, who is leaving the School of 
Design to take up the work of Directcr of 
Manual Art and Vocational Training in the 
Providence public schools under the new 
regime, pursued his studies at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Harvard Col- 
lege, Brown University and the Royal Col- 
lege of Art in London. He was graduated 
by the Massachusetts Normal Art School 
of Boston in June, 1897, and shortly after 
received an appointment as an instructor in 
the Rhode Island School of Design. In 
June, 1910, he was made a member of the 
faculty and took charge of the jewelry and 
silversmithing department as director, 

In March, 1919, he was appointed United 
States Commissioner of Rehabilitation and 
under his supervision more than 550 ex- 
service men received rehabilitation training 
in the jewelry department of the school. 
Mr. Rose went abroad in 1902 and again in 
1912, on the latter occasion being a delegate 
to the International Art Congress at Dres- 
den and took studies in the art schools in 
England, France, Germany and Italy. He 
is a member of the American Federation of 
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Art, National Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation and several other societies. 
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Early Symbolic Ornament 





§ barren progressive designer will studiously 

learn the fullest possible meaning of 
the symbols he uses in decoration. Thereby 
he will avoid anachronisms and false com- 
binations which grate on the feelings of 
the trained observers. Amor Fenn in his 
“Design and Tradition” (Scribners), says 
as follows: “It has been previously sug- 
gested that the early employment of na- 
tural types was symbolic in the Egyptian 
treatment of the Lotus and Papyrus, which, 
providing material for woven fabrics and 
for manuscripts, were therefore esteemed. 
These details associated as they frequently 
are with the zig-zag line, are symbolic of 
the fertilizing of the land resulting from 
the periodical inundation of the Nile. The 
date-palm on account of its value as food 
was symbolized by the Assyrians as_ the 
tree of life in the fronding Anthemion form, 
which undoubtedly influenced the later orna- 
ment. 

“The Palm-tree was said to grow faster 
for being weighted down, hence it was the 
symbol of Resolution overcoming Calamity. 
The oriental belief was that it sprang from 
the residue clay from which Adam was 
formed. Symbolism, universally understood 
as it undoubtedly was in early times, implied 
a universal interest on the part of the 
individual and the general community. The 
absence of this interest in more modern 
work is to be deplored. A common ex- 
ample of the employment of such symbols, 
which however is fast disappearing, is the 
barber’s pole, the gilt knob of which repre- 
sents the brain, and the pole the staff held 
by the patients in the operation of vene- 
section. The painted spiral stripes are to in- 
dicate the respective bandages, one for 
twisting round the arm previous to blood- 
letting, the other for final bindings.” 








Pearls Found in Mounds 





(Continued from page 151) 








In speaking of these pearls, Otto Worm- 
ser stated ‘that while the find was very im- 
portant from an archaeological standpoint 
and the pearls received were still whole, at 
the same time they had no value as gems 
inasmuch as they had undergone chemical 
changes which had ruined them, and these 
were supposed to be some of the best speci- 
mens found. 

There was a question, said Mr. Wormser, 
as to the origin of these pearls as to whether 
they were salt water pearls obtained by the 
mound builders from trading with tribes 
on the coast, or fresh water pearls that had 
been found in native rivers. This could not 
be settled from an examination of the speci- 
mens. He had one opinion as to the speci- 
mens sent while others whom he considered 
experts had another. 

But whether or not these were salt or 
fresh water pearls, the find is interesting 
because it indicates the use of these gems as 
necklaces by the earliest American inhabit- 
ants of which we have any knowledge. 
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A Notable Exhibition of Early American Silver 


Many Authentic Examples of Colonial Silverware Attract Attention at New National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
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AN exhibition of early American silver 
has been an unusual feature of the sea- 
son at Washington, D. C. It is regarded 
as the most comprehensive that has ever 
been assembled in this section of the 
country. On view at the New National 
Museum, the exhibition represents the finest 
craftsmanship in silver executed in the 
American colonies prior to 1800 and com- 
prises 230 authentic examples of work by 
silversmiths of New England, New York, 
Baltimore, Annapolis and Washington, to- 
gether with a group by anonymous makers 
but dating back to the same period. 

The ware of New England silversmiths 
naturally comprises the bulk of the exhibit. 
That was the most populous section of the 
country in the 18th century and the demand 
for silverware of home manufacture also 
was greater among the New England colon- 
ists than among the wealthier families in 
the south which either brought. with them 
or imported English manufactured ware. 

The New England group embraces 144 
pieces and the homely uses for which they 
were designed reflects the simple hardy life 
of the Yankee colonists. Porringers, tank- 
ards, and cans are the most numerous among 
the utensils produced from the hands of the 
New England and New York artisans, 
whereas articles of this description are not 
present in the exhibit of ware by thé Phila- 
delphia and southern silversmiths, which 
tends more to pieces such as fruit dishes, 
sauce beats, pie knives and tobacco boxes. 

Paul Revere monopolizes the exhibition; 
46 articles are credited to the patriot. Al- 
together 100-odd silversmiths contributed to 
the exhibition. Among those represented 
are Standish Barry, of Baltimore, who en- 
graved the plates for the first money used 
in the colonies. Paul Revere, Sr., was ap- 
prenticed to Barry. John Edwards, of Bos- 
ton, whose handiwork also is exhibited, was 
one of the wealthiest silversmiths of that 
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town and a man of education and prominent 
in civic affairs. George Hanners, Sr., of 
Boston, was one of the greatest of colonial 
silversmiths. Peter Van Dyck was the 
greatest of the New York silversmiths. 

Forty-one pieces in the exhibition are the 
work of New York silversmiths; 20 by 
Philadelphia silversmiths; 9 by Baltimore, 
Annapolis and Washington silversmiths and 
16 by anonymous silversmiths. The full 
beauty and fascination of early American 
silver is revealed by the representative 
character and variety of the exhibition. The 
most striking article perhaps is a tureen, 
by Charles L. Boehme, Baltimore, about 
1795. 

Tankards comprise the largest number of 
any type of utensils exhibited, numbering 
28. Porringer number 22; cans 14; tea- 
pots 11; sugarbowls 11; and 10 beakers 
and 10 creamers. There are 8 tablespoons, 
10 teaspoons, four mote spoons, two marrow 
spoons, two saltspoons and 12 spoons not 
more specifically described. Strainers num- 
ber six. Four examples of bowls, ladles, 
pepper boxes, braziers and casters are ex- 
hibited. There are three coffee pots, three 
salts, three skewers, three trays, three sugar 
casters and three patens, two tobacco boxes, 
two sauceboats, two mugs, two patch boxes, 
two brandy cups, two salt cellars, two sugar 
scissors, two cream jugs, two caudle cups, 
two cups of no particular description, a 
pair of candlesticks, a tumbler, grater, 
lamp, shell box, wine cup, trencher salts, 
knife, slop bowl, tureen, salver, mustard pot, 
pie knife, fruit dish, pap boat, fish knife, 
toddy warmer, tea caddy, cake dish, toast 
rack, sweetmeat dish, pepper pot, sugar 
tongs, gravy jug, pepper caster, wine taster, 
saucepan and butterdish. 

The exhibition was presented under the 
auspices of the Smithsonian Institution, in 
conjunction with exhibitions of portraits and 
miniatures of early American execution, un- 
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der the supervision of a Washington loan 
exhibition committee, of which Mrs. Wil- 
liam C. Eustis is chairman. The silver ex- 
hibition was assembled by a committee com- 
posed of Major Gist Blair, Mrs. John H, 
Gibbons, Mrs. Breckenridge Long, all of 
Washington; Mr. Hollis French, of Boston, 
Mr. Luke V. Lockwood, Greenwich, Conn., 
and Mrs. Miles White, jr., of Baltimore. 
These persons made extensive loans from 
their own collections of Americana and also 
obtained the loan of such notable collections 
as that of Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, of Bos- 
ton, of Paul Revere’s handiwork. Others 
contributing to the exhibition from their 
coliections were Messrs. Francis P. Gravan, 
Howard Sill, Dwight Blaney and Brooks. 

An elaborate catalog ot the three colla- 
teral exhibits of silver, portraits and minia- 
tures was prepared under the direction of 
Miss Elizabeth B. Benton, of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, who contributed per- 
sonally an interesting foreword on early 
American silver. 

“Early in the process of American colon- 
ization, possessions were few and living un- 
certain,’ writes Miss Benton. “By the end 
of the 17th and opening of the 18th cen- 
turies, general prosperity due to more or 
less settled conditions in well established 
colonies encouraged a demand for home pro- 
duction of articles to supplant those pre- 
viously brought over by new settlers, or 
luxuries earlier colonists were unable to 
afford. This demand for home produced 
silver varied in different localities as did 
the general style of the silver made. 

“The south did not make its own silver 
until the end of the 18th century. It is 
explained that many of its inhabitants were 
wealthier families who imported the manu- 
factured articles by which they were ac- 
customed to be surrounded. The rest of the 
population, leading for the most part an 
agricultural and rural existence, had no de- 
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MAZER SUCCESS 


No concern can succeed for any great 
length of time unless its principles and 
its practices are labor saving, Cost sav- 
ing and mutually satisfactory. We 
have gone steadily ahead since our 
start in business, concentrating on 
Loose Diamonds and single stone 
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Piece Shank, Prong Setting, 
% to 1 ct. Also made with 
Hexagon, Emerald, Octagon and 
Diamond shape tops. 


Price $13.00 
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Mail, Promptly Filled at 
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sire to compete with the social surroundings 
of town life. Late in the 18th century 
Baltimore supplied a considerable amount 
of American silver and was the only large 
center of its production in the South. 

“By the end of the 17th century, the 
Dutch colonists, especially around New 
York, were producing an excellent quality 
was patterned chiefly on silver brought 
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independent.. With a flourishing trade with 
England and the West Indies, silver coin 
flowed in, thus furnishing both material for 
the craft and wealth with which to support 
it. The English styles impressed by the 
amount of church silver sent over to the’ 
American churches by the English sovere- 
igns, predominated, although Dutch influ- 
ences were also felt to some extent and the 
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CENTURY TEAPOTS, CREAMERS, SALTS AND SPOONS 
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Parisiens, Hastier, Goelet, Pelletreau, Mou- 
linar and Huertin. 

“Boston was <always the ,center of the 
craft, and its silversmiths were, moreover, 
among its most prominent citizens. Many 
served in important official ‘positions and 
were therefore required to be-church mem- 
bers. Those who were of the Military Com- 
pany later becoming the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company of Boston, ‘the first 
regularly organized Military Company in 
America,’ formed the nucleus of the army 
which met the British regulars in 1776. Most 
of the silversmiths enjoyed great commercial 
success. John Hull, the Boston mint master 
of Pine Tree Shilling fame, during the 30 
years he held office, was prominent in politi- 
cal affairs, Captain of the Military Com- 
pany, engaged extensively in foreign trade, 
and was noted for his piety and classical 
scholarship. His contemporaries were: Rob- 
ert Sanderson, Jeremiah Dummer, his ap- 
prentice William Rouse, Timothy Dwight, 
John Coney, David Jesse, Edward Winslow, 
John Noyes. To Coney and Winslow in 
the early 18th century were added: John 
Allen, John Edwards, John Dixwell, Wil- 
liam Cowell, John Burt, Andrew Tyler, 
Jacob Hurd, Knight Leverett and Paul 
Revere, Sr., and at the end of the 18th 
century Samuel Edwards Benjamin, Samuel 
and William Burt, John Coburn, Daniel 
Henchman, Samuel Minott and Paul Revere, 
patriot. ; 
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of work. Massive and simple in form it 
over by the more well-to-do colonists from 
Holland. The Dutch style persisted into 
the 18th century, but became increasingly 
English as the century progressed. Of these 
Dutch makers were: Peter Van Dyke, Jacob 
and Hendrik Boelen of New York, also 
Carl Van Brugh, Jacobus Van der Spiegel, 
Bartholomew Schaats, Benjamin Wynkoop, 
and Jacob and Keonraet Ten Eyck, all of 
Dutch extraction. Those working in Eng- 
lish style were: Adrian Bancker, George 
Fielding, John Brevoort, Daniel Christian 
Fueter, Daniel Dupuy, Myer Myers, Thomas 
Hamersly, John Moulinar, Nicholas Roose- 
velt, Elias Pelletreau, Richard Van Dyke, 
George Ridout, Freeman Woods and Cary 
Dunn. 

“From an early date there was more silver 
produced in New England than in any other 
colony for after a vigorous start the Puri- 
tans tended to become self-supporting and 








BOWL AND PORRINGER BY REVERE; TANKARDS BY COWELL, BESLEY AND QUINTARD 


French Huguenots who scattered over 
Europe and America after the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes took with them not 
only their French methods of expressing 
themselves, but what was more important, 
extremely high standards of good crafts- 
manship. The Rivoires, or Reveres of Bos- 
ton were descended from these settlers as 
were also in New York, Le Roux, the 


“Here perhaps it would be intersting to 
note the activities of the patriot and excel- 
lent silversmith Paul Revere. He was gold- 
smith; engraver and publisher of historical 
and political cartoons; manufacturer of gun- 
powder, church bells and rolled copper. He 
kept a hardware store in Boston where he 
sold jewelry, picture frames and false teeth. 
He was a High Mason and industrial or- 
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ganizer, a Son of Liberty and colonel in the 
army. 

“Throughout Massachusetts, there were 
numerous smaller towns where the trade 
flourished: Charleston, Salem, Barnstable, 
Concord, Plymouth, Newburyport; also 
Portsmouth, N. H. Newport, R. I., was 
also a rich colony in its time—wealthier 
than New York until its commerce was 
destroyed during the Revolution. Its crafts- 
men were: Samuel Vernon and later, Samuel 
Casey, James Clarke, Jonathan Otis and 
Daniel Rogers. The predominant style in 
Pennsylvania, despite its rather mixed origin, 
was English. Cabinet making and silver- 
smithing were entensively patronized. Cesar 
Ghiselin, a Huguenot, worked in the second 
quarter of the 18th century, and later 
such able men as: William Vilant, The 
Syngs, father and son, John Hutton, Elias 
Boudinot, John Lyng, Joseph Richardson, 
Peter and John David, Richard Pitts, Sam- 
uel Soumaine, Daniel Dupuy, and Daniel 
Von Voorhis. During the third quarter of 
the 18th century until 1830, Philadel- 
phia had a larger population than any other 
city in this country. 

“In general, Boston, Newport, New York 
and Philadelphia supplied orders from all 
over the colonies. Small cities, such as: 
Newburyport, Albany, New York and Tren- 
ton, furnished only a local supply. Outside 
of thriving centers little silver was pro- 
duced. Most Connecticut silver was ordered 
from the larger cities of New Haven, Hart- 
ford, New London and Norwich. Job Prince 
of Milford seems to have been the earliest 
silversmith. Other early 18th century work- 
ers were René Grigon and Timothy Bonte- 
cou, both of Huguenot descent; of New 
London, Samuel Grey, Pygan Adams, John 
Hallam, and John Champlier; in Guilford, 
Billious Ward and Samuel Parmele; in 
Hartford, Miles Beach, James Ward, and 
John Potwine, who had come from Boston 
in 1737. Robert Fairchild, Abel Buel, 
Ebenezer Chittenden, Phineas Bradley and 
Marcus Merriman in New Hampshire; 
Thomas Harland, Joseph Carpenter in Nor- 
wich, Jonathan Otis, a former resident of 
Newport and Antipas Woodward in Middle- 
town. Peter Quintard, a New York silver- 
smith of Huguenot descent did some ex- 
cellent work in Norwalk. 

“Due to the rather unpretentious origin 
of a majority of the colonists, their strug- 
gling financial status and religious and poli- 
tical ideas opposed to those as represented 
by king and court, their tastes were simple 
and avoided all extravagance and affecta- 
tion. This is directly reflected in their 
arts. Their silver was less decorated and 
more sturdy than English contemporaries. 
Although the shops in which it was produced 
were smaii and ‘tools of the fewest, the 
craftsmanship was of high order. In fact, 
the silver was superior in every respect to 
most modern productions. The forms were 
in direct relation to the use to which the 
pieces were put—detail and ornament were 
appropriate and properly subordinated to the 
whole; well proportioned shapes and pleas- 
ing detail were only adjuncts to perfect 
feeling for the material in which they were 
fashioned, a result readily seen in the rich 
hammered surfaces with their many invis- 
ible small facets softening and breaking 
reflections and absorbing light as no harsh, 
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accurate, metallic, modern surface can hope 
to do. In fact old silver was produced un- 
der circumstances which are the antithesis 
of the modern factory large scale produc- 
tions. 

“In the colonial workshop there were only 
the silversmith and two or three appren- 
tices. Each piece was carried through when 
ordered, by hand tools by one man, and not 
divided into many separate processes by dif- 
ferent men. It was made when ordered for 
one individual—very often the purchaser 
would bring his silver coin with him and 
this wou!d be melted upon the spot. Thus 
each piece varies if ever so slightly from 
another, hence adding to its charm. The 
ingots of melted silver were hammered or 
rolled out into sheets, the patterns cut out 





HURD BY COPLEY 


PORTRAIT OF NATHANIEL 
(At the Cleveland Art Museum) 


with shears and shaped up over a mould 
or form with alternate hammering and an- 
nealing to prevent the metal from becoming 
brittle. Handles were cast in pewter, lead 
or sand moulds and finished by hand work 


—chasing and engraving with occasionally. 


repousse were the most frequent forms of 
decoration.” 








Symmetry and Balance 





E have a good deunition of this impor- 

tant need in decoration as given by 
G. W. Rhead in his “Principles of Design” 
(Scribners). He says: 

“Symmetry is the harmony produced by 
the repetition or doubling over of any form 
on its axis. Balance is the impression of 
similar harmony in the arrangement of dis- 
similar forms. Symmetry is the symbol of 
unity and order. It induces dignity of style. 
It is a characteristic of all early art. . . . 
The calyx and petals of most flowers are 
symmetrical, and the setting of the leaves 
on the stem in such plants as the olive, the 
Wild rose, the sweet pea and many others 
are also symmetrical. Balance may 
be seen exemplified in trees, in which, al- 
though the individual branches are unsym- 
metrical, the general bulk is the same, and 
balance is preserved. The same may be said 
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of individual leaf forms, which are never 
absolutely symmetrical, but the two sides of 
which produce the impresston of symmetry.” 








Keeping Freshness in the Work 





HE idea expressed by A. F. Rose, in 

“Jewelry Making and Design,” is a 
good one for the ambitious young designer 
to keep always in mind. He says: 

“Design is always the expression of a 
thought, a feeling, or an emotion, of a per- 
sonality. Jewelry design is no exception. De- 
sign for jewelry is to realize an idea in terms 
of metal and stones. The thought may be to 
display some beautiful gem with a metal 
that may be so treated as to accentuate the 
qualities of the stone and to harmonize with 
the characteristics of the wearer. The suc- 
cess of such an attempt depends largely 
upen the ability to see these gemstones in 
their proper relation to the person; in a 
word the designer must not only know the 
laws of beauty which make for artistic ex- 
pression but also personal characteristics, 
that the two may be happily combined. 
Unless the designer, then, is a wide awake 
student of life itself the expression of his 
thoughts will become monotonous, mean- 
ingless, and dead expressions. As life 
changes it becomes necessary therefore to 
make designing a changing conception of 
these relationships. The process becomes 
one of continual change and adaptation to 
life. . ; 

“Nature with its inexhaustible supply of 
motives may serve to keep the designs 
different and at the same time fresh and 
full of living qualities. The student must 
seek not only new motives for expression 
but also new ways of interpreting these 
motives for the ideas. New structural 
arrangements must be invented, informal 
ways of arranging the stones and new ways 
of disseminating the interest of the motives 
must be tried at the expense of time and 
labor. Instead of the usual conventional 
method of distributing motives, instead of 
the obvious ways of securing balance, the 
student should endeavor to strike out new 
avenues of approach. 

“The ingenious designer is constantly in- 
venting new ways and means of obtaining 
the desired result. Instead, for instance, of 
beginning with the boundaries of the design 
and working toward the stone, the center of 
interest, the process may be changed, work- 
ing in zones from the center out to the 
confines of the design. Above all, the de- 
sgns must be done with ease and freedom 
if they are to look crisp and vivacious. 
Designs must be a direct result of a thought 
and whatever changes or corrections are de- 
sired should be carried out in a new draw- 
ing.” 








American specialties are the outstanding 
group of manufactures in which 1926 pros- 
pects for Canadian sales are brightest, the 
Commerce Department is advised by Trade 
Commissioner L. W. Meekins, at Ottawa. 
Canadian imports from the United States of 
watch cases and movements and optical 
goods are growing. Merchants in the 
Dominion are particularly interested in na- 
tionally advertised lines, according to Mr. 
Meekins. 
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@ Announce the initial showing of the Super-Claspet Bracelet for Men. 
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@ This wonder watch strap possesses remarkable strength and flexibility. 
@ It feels like velvet on the wrist, and having end expansion only does not catch 
the wrist hairs. 


@ This Super-Claspet looks “mannish”—a strong selling point. It is made to 
fit any size case, and any size wrist, as the units can be added to, or subtracted. 


@ It is made in Sterling Silver, Nickel Silver and Gold Filled (yellow, green 
or white color). 
@ Jobbers throughout the United States have samples ready for inspection. 


BATES & BACON, Attleboro, Mass. 
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A Review of the Silver Market for 1925* 











By C. W. Handy 














: gn year 1925 has shown continued prog- 
ress along lines of financial and economic 
stability, and there is apparent on the part 
of the great nations of the world the desire 
to give permanency to these improved con- 
ditions. Evidences of this recovery are the 
return to the gold standard by Great Britain 
and her Dominions, and by Holland, in the 
early part of the year; and subsequently the 
agreement, subject to ratification, between 
the United States and such countries as 
Belgium, Italy and Roumania relative to the 
funding of their debts to this country. The 
signing of the Locarno Treaty in London 
on December 1, which in effect readmitted 
Germany on an equal footing to the Euro- 
pean family of nations, appears to offer the 
greatest promise of peace and prosperity for 
the future. 
PRICES HIGHER AND MORE STABLE 

Add to these favorable conditions on the 
Continent the highly important fact that 
China and India have been large buyers, and 
it is not surprising that the average price 
of silver expressed in cents was higher dur- 
ing 1925 than for any year since 1920. The 
average is of importance, because both in 
New York and abroad peak quotations dur- 
ing other years exceeded the 1925 high fig- 
ure; and the price in cents rather than in 
pence is mentioned as indicative of the value 
because the higher London rates in recent 
years have been due solely to depreciation 
in sterling exchange. 

The average monthly quotations for 1925 
and averages for the preceding four years 
are shown in the following table: 


New York London 





Official Spot 

1925 Cents Pence 
DE Bo uswaghsak 68.447 32.197 
PEE Ako exevxponds 68.472 32.245 
CLEC | te eee 67.808 31.935 
PRR 8 oases Vem med 66.899 31.372 
ade aa ga ree 67.580 31.276 
BE. xen alncrmcaeoKe 69.106 31.863 
RMI oboe eee aE Se 69.442 31.991 
PUES oben eas wibie 70.240 32.267 
September ............ 71.570 32.983 
MOGHODED aixs csdenkis ss 71,106 32.972 
ee eee 69.223 32.155 
December ............ 68.889 31.835 
Cents Pence 

Average for 1925.... 69.065 32.091 
Average for 1924.... 66.780 33.969 
Average for 1923.... 64.873 31.926 
Average for 1922.... 67.528 34.406 
Average for 1921.... 62.625 36.875 


A comparative table showing high and low 
prices for prompt delivery follows: 


HIGH 


New York—1925....727%c on Sept. 5. 
New York—1924....72%c on Oct. 9. 
New York—1923....6854c on March 27. 
New York—1922. .. .7334c¢ on May 22. 


— 


*Issued by Handy & Harmon, New York. 





New York—1921....7354c on Oct. 17. 


London —1925....33 7/16d. on Sept. 5. 
London —1924....36 1/16d on Oct. 9. 
London —1923....33 11/16d on Dec. 18. 


London 
London 


—1922....3734d on May 22. 
—1921....433gd on Sept. 27. 


LOW 
New York—1925....66%c on April 23. 
New York—1924....6234c on Jan. 11. 
New York—1923....62%4c on July 30. 
New York—1922....623gc on Dec. 15. 
New York—1921....5254c on March 5. 


London —1925....31 1/16d on April 24. 
London —1924....31%d on Dec. 29. 
London —1923....30%d on Feb. 8. 
London —1922....303éd on Dec. 15. 
London —1921....3054d on March 5. 


PRODUCTION 
3ased on information now available we esti- 
mate the world production of silver for 1925 
at 238,000,000 ounces, a falling off of only 
1,000,000 ounces from the 1924 output as 
given in the latest report of the Director of 
the Mint. Of this total we attribute 64,000,- 
000 ounces to the United States, 19,000,000 
ounces to Canada and 91,000,000 ounces to 
Mexico. Our estimate of the amount pro- 
duced by other countries is 64,000,000 ounces, 
the increase being due chiefly to a larger 
output from Peru. 


OTHER SUPPLIES 


It is difficult to secure accurate information 
regarding supplies of silver made available 
by the melting of old coinage and the debase- 
ment of new issues, but the following table 
compiled from the British Board of Trade 
reports, together with data from private 
sources, covering the period Jan. 1 to Dec. 
16 will throw some light on this subject. 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 





Refined 

and Unmelted 
Unrefined Foreign 

Bullion Coin 
Source (inozs.)  (inozs.) 
From Belgium........ 1466000. sc icesisars 
1S ORANGE iiec.b:8.6, as’ edaree 833,000 
Oe  scks ies etnias 342,000 
me SIPEAHCO es fessre dss 6,828,000 297,000 
Germany «<<... SE a5isnae 
“Netherlands CYL) | | re 
i INIEAVG fe ssioraskrels.. Saaecaloe 2,081,000 
— oe 670,000 2,252,000 
 SPGStiGal: .fcsie- depiameaee 1,960,000 
MS GRUASSIAk dscns ZASOOU) | seis 
ae re 1,781,000 
13,522,000 9,546,000 


In addition to the above amounts we are 
advised that the London Mint has secured 
over 7,000,000 ounces from the depreciation 
of British coinage, which silver has been used 
in minting coins for foreign countries. It is, 
of course, impossible to establish definitely 
the purposes for which silver bought in Lon- 
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don is used, but the following data secured 
from abroad is informatory: 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Refined Foreign 
Bullion Coin 
Destination (inozs.)  (inozs.) 
TO AGSItia) <cadsisce< Re rere 
© BEG oc cases ISSOOR lk kcdens 
ae! >, 401,000 391,000 
Ae PEAMOG so cans araiecke iy) 1) | | See 
“ Germaty: ....:..ERAGROOP .......4. 
aD cicero tise: yy 71) | | err 
Netherlands ...... 1A) | ee 
BASSI St teh > eee 
“South America.... 727,000 ........ 
ae Sceieei cis y7° |) | | Ser 
“ Switzerland ....:.. i) ) | re 
“Others (probably 
coinage minted in 
London for foreign 
COUMERIES) P voc dcicscatee, serene 10,433,000 





28,085,000 10,824,000 


COINAGE 


Commenting in a general way upon the 
subject of European coinage, we understand 
that Germany, Austria, Hungary, Poland, 
Russia, Lithuania, Esthonia and British East 
Africa are actual or prospective buyers of 
silver for this purpose. The Swedish Mint 
also bought repeatedly towards the end of 
the year. With this exception the Scandi- 
navian countries have sold large amounts of 
silver coins, and we are informed that both 
Norway and Denmark are replacing their sil- 
ver currency with that of nickel. 

A report from Belgium, the translation of 
which we print below, gives an idea of coin- 
age activities in that country. 

“The latest mintings performed in the 
Ateliers Monetaires at Brussels for 1925 
were: 

105,000 kilos—35 million coins of 1 Leva 

for Bulgaria. 

100,000 kilos—20 million coins of 2 Levas 

for Bulgaria. 

250,000 kilos—25 million coins of 2 Dinars 

for Serbia. 

187,000 kilos—37%4 million coins of 1 Dinar 

for Serbia. 

62,500 kilos—25 million coins of 50 Paras 

for Serbia. — 


“In addition these Ateliers have been 
coining pieces almost continuously for Bel- 
gium and for the Congo. 

“As regards any forecast of activities 
during the year 1926, they expect to con- 
tinue during this year the mintings for the 
Congo and for Belgium, yet it may turn 
out that the Royal Mints of Belgium will 
receive orders from foreign governments 
in the course of the year.” 

Reverting to this continent, we estimate 
that the U. S. Bureau of the Mint has pur- 
chased 17,000,000 ounces for subsidiary coin- 
age, and that the Mexican Government has 
bought 3,287,000 ounces to replenish their sil- 
ver currency. We understand that Central 
and South America have also bought for 
coinage requirements, but the names of the 
countries and the amounts secured are not 
available at present. 


INDUSTRIAL DEMAND 


The arts and industries in the United 
States used more silver during 1925 than 
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RINGS of HIGH ART 
IN 20 KT. WHITE GOLD 


Each Individual Ring is Handmade 





WEST handmade rings are in a class of their 
own. Exceptional fine Workmanship, and 
Originality of distinguished, artistic Designs 
justifying the great demand they have. 
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BERNARD WEST 


Manufacturer of Ring Mountings 


215 West 40th Street New York City 
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DIAMONDS 


A wonderful importation of diamonds just received 
from Europe. A fine line of stones in 
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Send for selection. Prices are right. 


Don’t Lose Any Sales—We Can Supply You At Once! 
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ever before. The consumption, according 
to our estimate, was 31,000,000 ounces, or 
11 per cent. more than 1924, and 6 per cent. 
more than 1923, which was the best year 
heretofore. The following figures show the 
amounts of silver used during the past five 
years - 


Ounces 
2S eee EAN EA REE a 18,000,000 
1 LO SRR 9 Re 24,000,000 
LEA RE AL Mee PO CER 29,000,000 
BRR ey hs ens tise nfl 28,000,000 
(LR 31,000,000 


Manufacturers of sterling -silverware and 
silver platedware report that the volume of 
business in 1925 was most satisfactory, and 
that the holiday trade was especially good. 

The outlook for the early months of 1926 
is very favorable, as the demand for mer- 
chandise to replenish depleted stocks is likely 
to be brisk. 

The chemical and photographic industries 
also had a successful year. We estimate 
that the silver used for these purposes 
reached a total of 7,000,000 ounces. 

Advices from England report a consump- 
tion in the arts of 5,000,000 ounces for 1925, 
compared with 4,500,000 ounces and 4,000,- 
000 ounces respectively for the two preced- 
ing years. 


DEMAND FROM INDIA 


India’s huge consumption of silver con- 
tinued during 1925. The reason for this 
demand is found in a statement appearing 
in the Dec. 7 issue of “Commerce Reports” 
published by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, which we quote below: 


“For the fourth successive year the 
report comes from India that the mon- 
soon has been favorable. Only an In- 
dian can realize the full importance of 
the monsoon—the rainy season. To him 
it is the year’s outstanding feature. 
Bountiful rains mean an abundance of 
food for the country’s 317,000,000 popu- 
lation, while scanty rains mean hard 
times for persons in all walks of life— 
farmer and banker alike. Good har- 
vests for this year will mean increased 
exports and an increased oversea credit 
balance. Part of this balance will be 
used to purchase such foreign neces- 
sities and luxuries as the Indian market 
may require, while the remainder will 
go to the purchase of gold and silver 
bullion, to increase the treasure hoards 
of the country.” 


During the first half of the year imports 
were on a large scale, but a considerable 
falling off occurred during the months of 
July, August and September, pending the 
outcome of the monsoon. This developed 
favorably, however, again insuring good 
crops, with the result that large purchases 
were resumed during the balance of the 
year. Cable advices from Bombay at the 
end of December report an average daily 
consumption of 175,000 ounces approxi- 
mately. Prices were steady with no decided 
tendency, speculative activity in the Shang- 
hai market, particularly in yen, being the 
dominating influence. 

We estimate that India imported 106,,- 
000,000 ounces during 1925, an amount al- 
most equal to last year’s figure. 
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CHINESE DEMAND 


China has also lent valuable support to 
the silver market through purchases for the 
year which totaled about 59,000,000 ounces, 
according to the latest available export data 
from this country, London and Canada. 

An expression of opinion regarding the sit- 
uation in China is made difficult by the con- 
flicting reports emanating from there, so that 
we are fortunate in securing the following 
article from one in close touch with Far 
Eastern affairs: 

“Disturbed conditions in China, which 
have been in evidence during the last 
decade and indeed longer, have been 
more acute during 1925, and the discon- 
tent fanned by Bolshevik propaganda de- 
veloped into a general anti-foreign move- 
ment, resulting in strikes and a boycott 
mainly directed against the British and 


Japanese. 
“Although these disturbances are con- 
fined to certain comparatively small 


areas, it would appear that the anti-for- 
eign feeling is spread throughout the 
country. 

“Hongkong and district suffered very 
heavily and trade has been practically 
at a standstill. Transportation difficul- 
ties have heavily handicapped the move- 
ment of merchandise and general chaotic 
conditions have hampered trade. Im- 
position of new taxes on many of the 
staple products in various provinces also 
affected business adversely. The absence 
of law and order seriously interfered 
with peaceful production in certain dis- 
tricts. The boycott was probably not as 
effective as was intended by the agita- 
tors, who were apparently the only ones 
who benefited from the strikes and other 
disturbances. 

“It is possible that the wealthy Chi- 
nese themselves were as heavily hit as 
some of the foreigners because many of 
the natives have large investments in 
foreign companies. For this reason 
propaganda was at times ineffective, and 
hopes are entertained that the Chinese 
capitalists themselves may use their in- 
fluence to save the situation before it 
gets any worse. . 

‘In spite of all the adverse factors at 
work, trade with certain parts of China 
has continued and flourished, and in 
some districts the increased volume of 
trade has compensated for loss in other 
parts. A stable government would bring 
about the salvation of the country. For- 
eign powers one and all respect the sov- 
ereignty and territory of China and are 
willing to render every assistance pos- 
sible, and it is hoped that China will 
develop into an organized and progres- 
sive country with a Government ready 
to protect the lives and property of for- 
eigners, as well as her own interests. 

“During the first half of the year, 
owing to financial uncertainty, banks, 
native and foreign alike, accumulated 
large stocks of silver which showed rec- 
ord figures. Large quantities of silver 
were imported into China about the mid- 
dle of the year for minting purposes and 
considerable further amounts have since 
been purchased presumably for the same 
purpose. A fair amount of silver was 
also required from time to time during 
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the year to pay the troops. Harvest 
prospects are reported to be good, and 
when produce begins to move, silver will 
be in demand to pay for it.” 


The large stocks of silver mentioned in the 
above article are worthy of further com- 
ment, and we submit, therefore, a table in 
which the cycee, Mexican dollars and bars 
comprising these stocks, are expressed in 
terms of fine ounces to facilitate compari- 
son. It will be observed that the lowest 
amount in 1925 was within two million 
ounces of the highest amount during any of 
the other four years. 


Shanghai Stocks 
High 


LL 2 114,810,000 ozs. on Oct. 31 
1924...... 88,460,000 “ “ Nov. 8 
|. 7.5 67,650,000 “ “ May 5 
1922. wvse: 7a,.00000 “ “~ Oce 7 
1921...... 76,500,000 “ ‘“ Mar. 5 
Low 
1, 2 86,770,000 ozs. on Jan. 3 
2 ae 49,880,000 “ “ Jan. 5 
1923...... 44,850,000 “ “ Dec 15 
1922...... 46,660,000 “ “ June 3 
4 So 45,200,000 “ “ Oct. 3 


With the many discouraging reports which 
are now current on the subject of China, it 
is most reassuring to hear an optimistic note 
struck, and we, therefore, print with pleasure 
the impressions of a well-informed observer 
who holds high hopes for the future in spite 
of present-day complications: 


During the past year events in China have again 
caused wide fluctuations in the world price of silver. 
While China’s operations have been largely of a 
speculative nature, due to the uncertain political 
conditicns there, from beneath these speculative 
transactions the basic economic tendencies of the 
country are bound to assert themselves and cause 
an increasing demand for the white metal from that 
country. That this demand has already been ef- 
fective may be ascertained by a comparison of the 
exports of silver to China during the pre-war 
years with the exports during the years following 
the world conflict. The average yearly export 
from the United Kingdom and the United States 
to China for the years 1910 to 1914 was 27% 
million ounces. The average for the years 1921 to 
1924 was 63% million ounces—an increase of about 
132 per cent. Yet the industrialization of China is 
still in its infancy. This industrial development is 
no longer solely dependent upon foreign initiative 
and foreign capital. The Chinese business men 
themselves are giving increasing attention to and 
investing greater sums of capital in the development 
of the country’s natural resources, and the Custom 
Cenference between the so-called Treaty Powers 
and the Chinese Government now in session in 
Peking, which has already in principle conceded 
to China the right to increase its import duties, will 
be of far-reaching benefit to the country in the 
building up and protecting of its native industries. 

The Eurcpean war interrupted the proposed 
building cf 14,000 miles of railways for which con- 
cessions had been granted. It is safe to assume 
once conditions in Europe and the Far East become 
more settled the building of part, if not all, of 
these proposed railways, will commence, either un- 
der Chinese leadership or under foreign concessions. 
Besides making available for exploitation hitherto 
untouched natural resources and quickening indus- 
trial development in China in general, these new 
lines will facilitate the movement of crops {rom 
the fertile prcvinces of Manchuria and the Yangtze 
Valley to those provinces which have often been 
visited by famine, and also place more produce at 
the seaboard for export. 

The present disturbed political condition of China 
must be regarded as a retarding factor in its devel- 
opment. Yet the industrious characteristics of 


‘. the Chinese people are so generally conceded that 


it would be difficult to doubt the eventual outcome. 
The free circulation of silver coin among the work- 
ing classes is today very much restricted with the 
exception of the more industrial Southern provinces 
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and those situated on the seaboard, but the increased 
commerce resulting from the influences considered 
above can have but one result—better employment 
and the raising of the standard of living of China’s 


millions of population. Many of these receive their - 


present meager wages in sO many coppers per day. 
Should the increased standard of living become a 
reality, copper will no longer suffice for their wages 
have to be substituted, thereby 


and silver will c 
creating an ever increasing demand for the white 
metal. 

* * * 

SUMMARY 


The lack of information covering both the 
amount of silver required for new coinage 
and the supplies of bullion made available by 
the melting and debasement of old coinage 
prevents an accurate compilation of figures 
showing world supply and demand. We have, 
however, prepared a table comparing our 
estimate for 1925 with that of 1924, all data 
being based upon the most reliable informa- 
won avaiiavie at this ume. 

WORLD SUPPLIES 


(In millions of fine ounces) 





Production 1925 1924 
NN UMM fa ga as bse. obs orate 64. 65.4 
NI rae yore creas wiv saretor os Sarece tomo 91. 91.5 
NED, Scar cit ny et to ak a wie als Sle Wie 8 Genie’ 19. 19.7 
Wl GENET COMMITIES: ooo 5 5 6c 5 ce Seb si8' 64. 62.5 

TOA PYOCGCHON. ons eb. se cs 238. 239.1 
Proceeds of debased coinage from 

RENEE Goer is ois. 9:5;0 bis bios ocean 2; 
Melted Continental coin ............ 18. 

NEE Sig akeuie es ia Biases 50 245. 259.1 

WORLD CONSUMPTION 

Shipments 1925 1924 
To India from the United States, 

Canada end BEGSICO .....6scsess: 42.4 "84.2 
To India from England............ 34.1 27 
To China from the United States, 

Canada and Mexico.............. 52:7 "39a 
To China from England............ 6.5 2.6 
To Germany from the United States 

Wal SAPRNOD 654 ce wKdesescck ceases 14.5 

Arts and Manufacturers 
in the United States... 0 ..c6ssc8e 31. 28. 
OMNI sie eisiciccig cave ce siesaeiecs ere ae 4.5 

Coinage 
U. S. Mint under Pittman Act...... ew i31 
U. S. Mint—Dore bullion for sub 

MI COONRE ccc cescercecceepes FF. Sse 
Mexican Government .............. 3.3 +3 
BurGpean COUNTIES... sie cesciccss 5 

Other Ruyers 
Origin and destination unknown..... 8.5 11. 

(i Oe eee tert a eee 245. 259.1 


* There were no shipments from Mexico to the 
Far East in 1924. 

Direct business between the United States 
and the Orient continues in large volume, but 
a new departure during 1925 was the ship- 
ment of silver by steamer from the Mexi- 
can gulf ports of Vera Cruz and Tampico 
to England, Germany and the Far East. 

We are aiso informed that iarge quanti- 
ties of zinc concentrates containing silver, 
formerly refined in British Columbia, are 
now being exported from Canada to Bel- 
gium. 





SHIPMENTS 
(In millions of fine ounces) 
1925 1924 1923 1922 
New York to England.... 9.7 30.7. 9.7 16.3 
New York to India...... G77 81.2 36:7 18.2 
New York to China...... a5 27 Bs | : 
New York to Germany.... 5.8 BBE arale)  \ecets 
San Francisco to China... 42.6 34.6 58.5 49. 
San Francisco to Japan... ... 2. : | 
San Francisco to India... Se F 
San Francisco to England... 5 4.1 


2 
San Francisco to Germany 2. 4. 
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Halifax to England...... 26 SA .46 4 
Halifax to India......... ye nee 
Vancouver to China....... 42 228 3.9 2.6 
Mexico to England....... i Sarr 

Mexico to Germany...... i re 

Mexico to India "ee 


WEGKIOO tO CHIME. 606. hea 


170.1 163.8 112.5 90.2 


OUTLOOK FOR 1926 


Having reviewed facts and figures for 
1925, let us now turn to the prospects for 
silver during the coming year. For the im- 
mediate future there is the possibility of some 
improvement in price towards the latter part 
of January and during February, due to the 
Indian wedding season and purchases of bul- 
lion against exports on the part of China. 
Beyond this time the market level of the 
white metal will be determined chiefly by the 
demand from the two great silver using 
countries of the Far East. Should India be 
fortunate in having another favorable mon- 
soon, we believe their requirements would at 
least equal those of 1924 and 1925. China 
has also shown remarkable buying power 
under the unfavorable conditions prevailing 
during the past year, so that too much stress 
should not be laid upon present political dis- 
turbances. We therefore are inclined to 
think that the demand from this quarter will 
continue. 

An accurate forecast of the coinage situa- 
tion is impossible, but in our opinion it is 
unlikely that there will be sufficient support 
from European or other countries to affect 
the market appreciably. Variations in the 
amounts consumed in the arts or for com- 
mercial purposes are also too small to have 
any pronounced influence. 

A careful consideration of the various 
factors likely to affect the price of silver 
seems to justify the conclusion that current 
quotations are not high, and that the outlook 
for 1926 is favorable. 








Influences in the Arts 





ig is necessary that the ambitious designer 
should be well acquainted with the 
numerous sources from which the art of 
design has derived its being. The follow- 
ing short excerpt, taken from Amor Fenn’s 
“Design and Tradition’ (Scribners), is en- 
lightening : 

“Art was originally local, that is, con- 
fined to the community, but later was sub- 
jected to various influences—Political, Re- 
ligious, and Commercial. Political, by 
treaty or intermarriage, when imported 
taste or interchange would result, or by 
conquest. Judging by the past, the con- 
yuered nave invariably 1mposed their taste 
on their conquerors, as instanced in the 
Greek conquest of Persia; that of the 
Romans of ‘the Greeks, and later the per- 
petuation of the Roman influence after their 
subjugation at the hands of the Goths. 

“The Crusades resulted in the importa- 
tion of fabrics of Eastern and Sicilian 
origin, and may be classed as a religious 
influence; an earlier example of which may 
be cited in the edict of Pope Leo III in 
A. D. 726 in respouse to the iconoclastic 
movement, by reason of which the Byzantine 
art workers, deprived of their living, 
emigrated to the Rhine district.” 
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To Clean Ancient Copper and Bronze 





N his useful little work “Antiques: Their 

Restoration and Preservation,’ Prof. 
Lucas, the clever chemist, formerly pre- 
siding over Egyptian antiquities in the 
Cairo Museum, has some useful informa- 
tion on the methods best used in cleaning 
ancient objects of copper or bronze. He 
says the use of ammonia, hydrochloric acid, 
or sulphuric acid is unsatisfactory and not 
recommended. Ammonia extends the cor- 
rosion into the metal. Hydrochloric acts 
only slightly on the metal but it is difficult 
to remove its traces afterward, besides 
often producing a white coating of cuprous 
chloride, difficult to remove. Sulphuric 
acid has little action on the metal used. 
diluted and cold, but has unsatisfactory re- 
sults and is unpleasant to handle. Dr. 
Alexander Scott has suggested ammonium 
chloride, which has slight action on copper 
and bronze, but the object, often acquiring 
a white or unpleasant gray color, often 
difficult to remove, remains only imperfectly 
cleaned. If the ammonium chloride is. 
mixed with small proportions of stannous 
chloride and hydrochloric acid, the action on 
the metal is diminished. and the results are 
better. But this is not so satisfactory as 
Rochelle salt (also recommended by Dr. 
Scott), the latter being, in Prof. Lucas’s 
opinion, the best method all round. 
There are other methods of treatment, such 
as with acetic acid, reduction methods and 
mechanical methods. 

The Rochelle salt method consists of an 
alkaline solution of Rochelle salt (sodium 
potassium tartrate), 15 parts salts, 5 parts. 
causic soda to 100 parts water. The ob- 
ject is imraersed in this solvtio: fcr some 
hours or a day or so, as necessary. From 
time to time it is taken out, rinsed in water 
and well rubbed with fingers or brush 
(tooth-brush or nail-brush). When finally 
taken from the bath, the object is thoroughly 
washed in water and dried. Even badly 
corroded objects find a very satisfactory 
result. The “reduction” method depends 
upon the production of nascent hydrogen by 
the action of acids or alkalies upon certain: 
metals. There are many variants, but 
acids are best avoided. The simplest and 
best method is to employ zinc and caustic 
soda? Take an iron saucepan or porcelain 
bowl and put in a layer of granulated zinc. 
Lay the object on the zinc, then cover it 
with more zinc. Add dilute solution (10 
per cent.) caustic soda, heat and allow to. 
simmer several hours. Rinse and brush off 
the black deposit. 








Advertising Silver 





ITH this increase in building homes. 

comes an opportunity for the retail 
jeweler to feature silver for the new, home. 
Advertising to home owners to remember 
silver in the equipment of the new home, 
weuld be advisable. Why not get a list of 
new home owners and send them attractive 
advertising literature. 

Silver, it might be emphasized in the copy, 
enhances one’s prestige, and there is nothing 
more appropriate for the spic and spar 
dining room than lustrous, lasting silver with 
its added heirloom advantage—since it may 
be handed down for many years. 
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BIGALKE & ECKERT CO. 


527 Fifth Ave. 
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A selection of a few of the 


many styles of 


Fancy Dinner 


Rings 


originated by Morse Bros. 
The exquisite designs and 
beauty of these rings will 
appeal to the most discrimi- 
native buyer 





10% Iridium Platinum 
used Exclusively 


Morse Brothers 
11 John St. New York 
Factory: Newark, N. J. 
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Cincinnati as a Jewelry Center 








“Queen City” Offers Its Credentials and Acclaims Its Importance to the 
Industry . 

















INCINNATI as a jewelry center is 

slowly but surely taking its place among 
the leaders of the country. Harry M. 
Stegeman, treasurer of the Wadsworth 
Watch Case Co., jestingly remarked to Fred 
G. Gruen of the Gruen Watch Co. at the 
annual dinner dance of the Cincinnati Whole- 
sale Jewelers’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, that it was possible for the “Queen 
City” to become the biggest jewelry center 
in the world. However, the Cincinnatian, 
oficial organ of the Cincinnati Chamber ot 
Commerce, thinks well of the possibilities 
as an article prepared by Howard S. Greene, 
manager of the wholesale trade department, 
points out its many advantages. The article 
as it appears reads the following way: 

“One might naturally expect that Cincin- 
nati, long known as a cultural and an art 
center, should to some extent produce and 
sell jewelry. Personal adornment lies close 
to the heart of every woman. The woman 
of today must have jewelry for sport, street, 
and evening wear to find favor in fashion’s 
court. As nations succeed to a higher plane 
of civilization and become prosperous and 
affluent a marked improvement is noticed in 
the advanced conditions under which people 
live and the demand becomes more apparent 
for finer, more beautiful and more expensive 
articles of wearing apparel and personal 
adornment. 

“Cincinnati has come into the reputation 
of being a city in which artistry strongly 
leaves an impress upon industry. Perhaps 
it is due to the skilled labor which abounds 
in the Queen City, coupled with ideal geo- 
graphic conditions for becoming a great 
distributing center together with abundant 
transportation facilities by rail, water and 
highway, that the jewelry industry having 
become established in Cincinnati has pros- 
pered and expanded year by year. 

“Over 35 wholesale jewelry concerns and 
manufacturers are located in Cincinnati, em- 
ploying more than 200 salesmen. Four big 
houses distribute 100,000 catalogs annually 
to dealers throughout the United States. 

“The wholesale jewelry business in Cincin- 
nati alone approximates more than $30,000,- 
000 and the total average yearly sales of 
wholesalers and manufacturers are consid- 
erably in excess of $50,000,000. There are 
nearly 240 business houses in Cincinnati en- 
gaged in the jewelry business either in a 
retail, wholesale or manufacturing capacity. 
That the people of Cincinnati appreciate fine 
jewelry is evidenced by the large number of 
retail stores which are required to meet the 
demand of the Queen City itself. 

“Cincinnati is the largest wholesale and 
distributing center of watches, clocks, 
jewelry, diamonds, silverware, per capita in 
the United States. It is said to rank fifth 
from a manufacturing standpoint. The cul- 
tural city of the west is noted for produc- 
ing and distributing the finest line of plat- 
inum goods, designing and workmanship con- 
sidered, known throughout the world. The 
quality of silver plated hollow ware is un- 





excelled, and the fine cut and engraved 
glassware products have a national reputa- 
tion, 

“The Queen City is the greatest distribut- 
ing center in the United States for imported 
watches, and has the largest plant on this 
continent for the assembling and casing of 
high grade Swiss watches. 

“When the home office of the Gruen Watch 
Guild, which is located in Switzerland, began 
to consider the intensive development of the 
profitable American markets, it was only 
natural that Cincinnati, long known as the 
‘Jewelry City,’ should be selected. Besides 
the more important requirements of labor 
and centralized location from which to effect 
distribution, the Guild also desired a city 
possessing considerable artistic background. 
Cincinnati met those requirements admirably. 

“Located on the top of one of Cincin- 
nati’s beautiful hills, the building occupied 
by the Gruen company is: reputed to be the 
most artistically designed industrial plant in 
the world. The dominating idea in the de- 
signing of the American home of the Guild 
was to embody as much as possible of the 
Swiss architecture in its construction so that 
the jewelry artists brought over from Swit- 
zerland might enjoy a home atmosphere and 
remain contented at their work. . 

“The intricate movements are made by 
skilled craftsmen at Madre-Biel, Switzer- 
land, with the aid of American machinery. 
The 300 men employed at Time Hill give 
the timepiece a final inspection and then fit 
the movements into beautiful handwrought 
cases. Expert workmen, especially trained 
in assembling and casing Gruen watches, 
were brought over from the old country to 
supplement the skilled local watchmakers. 
These men are direct descendants of the 
foremost horologists of their time—watch- 
making as an art existed in their families 
for generations. 

“There are 33 establishments in the United 
States manufacturing watch cases with a 
total annual value as given by the United 
States Census Bureau of $19,618,773. The 
total value of 18 concerns located within the 
State of New York is placed at $5,947,009, 
an average of only $333,500 for each manu- 
facturer. It is interesting to note that more 
than two-thirds of the total business, or ap- 
proximately $13,000, is done by less than 
one-half of the total number of concerns 
engaged in the industry. It is safe to sav 
that the midwest does more than one-half 
of the total watch case business, for Cin- 
cinnati alone produces fine watch cases wel! 
in excess of $500,900,000 annually. 

“The cases made by the Wadsworth Watch 
Case Co. are known the world over for fin 
quality and splendid workmanship. Situ- 
ated as it is, the Queen City gives unexcelled 


‘ service to every State in the Union. 


“Time Hill is also the home of one of 
the finest hall clock manufacturing concerns 
in the country. The Herschede Co. employs 
about 350 men and produces every part that 
goes into the manufacture of their hall 
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clocks which range in price from $150 and 
up into the thousands. 

“There is another large manufacturer of 
fine hall clocks located in Cincinnati, which 
also makes a reliable time-clock for indus- 
trial firms. The Cincinnati Time Recorder 
Co. is well known all over the country. 

“Two gold refineries are necessary to sup- 
ply the jewelry manufacturers in the Queen 
City. These refineries also do a large busi- 
ness in the sale of gold for dental purposes. 
Besides the fine gold handled by these deal- 
ers in precious metal, they also do a large 
business in refining sweeps and scraps which 
are a natural by-product of the jewelry in- 
dustry. 

“There are also several silverplate manu- 
facturers who make silverware and plated 
flatware, such as dishes, bowls, flower vases, 
etc. The quality and design of this silver- 
ware compares very favorably with the best. 

“Platinum-mounted jewelry, ring mount- 
ings, Class pins and emblems are wholesaled 
in large quantities by Cincinnati firms. The 
platinum-mounted jewelry business of the 
Queen City amounts to no small part of 
the total sales. Several large concerns im- 
port the finest diamonds, pearls and other 
precious stones. Cincinnati also has several 
diamond cutting plants in addition to the 
firms which import these precious gems al- 
ready cut.” 








Ten Ways to Kill an Association 





(From the Commonwealth Jeweler & Watchmaker, 
Sydney, Australia) 


1. Don’t come to the meetings. 


x ok Ox 
2. But if you do come, come late. 
*x* * * 


3. If the weather doesn’t suit you, don’t 
think of coming. 
x ok x 
4. If you do attend a meeting, find fault 
with the work of the officers and other 


members. 
xk Ok Ok 


5. Never accept an office, as it is easier 
to criticise than to do things. 
* Ok OO 
6. Nevertheless, get sore if you are not 
appointed on a committee, but if you are 
appointed, do not attend the committee 
meetings. 
* ok x 
7. If asked by the chairman to give an 
opinion regarding some important matter, 
tell him you have nothing to say. After 
the meeting, tell everyone how things ought 
to be done. 
* ok x 
8. Do nothing more than is absolutely 
necessary, but when other members roll up 
their sleeves and do it all, howl about how 
the Association is run by a clique. 
* K * 
9. Hold back your dues as long as pos- 
sible, or don’t pay at all. 
x * Ox 
10. Don’t bother about 
members. “Let George do it.” 


getting new 








W. L. Silvers, formerly of Alabama, has 
opened an office in the Newett building, 
Groveland, Fla., where he will do watch 
repairing. 
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Manufacturers. 


Solid Sterling Silver Novelties and 
Toiletware. 


Enamel Novelties and 
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Trade Association Leaders Extend Greetings 


Messages to the Jewelry Industry from Heads of Many of the Retail, Wholesale and Manufactur- 
ing Associations and from Protective Organizations Reflect Conditions During 1925 and 
Forecast Activities for the Coming Year—Brief Historical Sketches by Secretaries 





of Associations 














From Conrad J. Brotherly, President of the 
American National Retail Jewelers’ 
Association 

Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

It is a pleasure to extend cordial greetings 
and best wishes for 1926 to all those who 
are engaged in the jewelry industry. The 
New Year is filled with hope and promise, 
and I cannot help but feel confident that the 
next 12 months will be remembered as a 
period of successful accomplishment. 

Every member of our trade will, I am 
sure, feel relieved to know that the burden 
of excise taxes is, according to most reliable 
information, about to be lifted from our 
shoulders by Congress. The new Revenue 
Bill, favorable to us, has passed the House 
of Representatives, and we have every rea- 
son to be assured that the Senate will take 
the same action in our behalf, 

When the bill has been enacted into a 
law, it will end a period of years that has 
been a most distressing hardship levied upon 
the retail jewelry industry. It will have 
served to wipe out practically $10,000,000 
per year that the jewelry industry would 
have been obliged to continue to pay. It 
will have effected a total saving to us of 
slightly more than $20,000,000, which was 
the approximate total revenue paid to the 
government by the industry until partial 
relief was secured in 1924. This will indeed 
prove an acceptable New Year’s gift for 
all of us, and I am gratified to be able to 
report it is more than likely that we will 
all share it. 

We will be enabled to retain that portion 
of our much needed profits that has had to 
be paid to the government in taxation. Our 
opportunities for growth and progress will 
be materially enhanced, and the saving will 
provide for more working and reserve capi- 
tal with which to conduct our business. 

It seems to me that this is an excellent 
opportunity for our industry to do some real 
constructive and definite work for increas- 
ing our forthcoming business. Practically 
everywhere 1 have traveled, I have found 
other industries devising new ways and 
means for creating greater public demand 
for their merchandise. Financial and statis- 
tical reports indicate that many of these 
industries, despite what seemed to be insur- 
mountable obstacles have done business that 
has exceeded their past efforts. 

My interest in the jewelry industry is 
founded on my confidence in it. I have 
strong faith that if we will expend more of 
our energies toward securing increased sales, 
we can obtain them. 

It seems to me that now is the time for 
us to awaken a keen desire on the part of 


the public to possess more of our products, 
and thus benefit ourselves. Therefore, | 
take this opportunity to again urgently rec- 
ommend the plan for far-reaching and 
thorough national publicity. I know of no 
better way to achieve these results than by 
a united trade support of the National 
Jewelers’ Publicity Association. 

The American National Retail Jewelers’ 





CONRAD J. BROTHERLY 


Association is working hard in an endeavor 
to eliminate many of the retailers’ major 


problems. In point of constructive prog- 
ress, the organization is forging steadily 
onward. 


I am confident that every jeweler who 
belongs to the A. N. R. J. A. feels that the 
association’s efforts for tax relief have made 
his membership valuable to him. There are 
numerous other vitally important features 
of our work that must be carried on vigor- 
ously through co-operative and _ intelligent 
effort directed toward a mutually desired 
goal. These can be accomplished if our 
united energies are expended for the good 
of the industry. 

In extending New Year greetings, I 
would like also at this time to publicly ex- 
press my appreciation to my fellow workers 
in the A. N. R. J. A. who have rendered 
their unstinting and untiring co-operation, 
both to the organization and to myself. 
Their unselfish work has gone far toward 
benefiting the entire retail jewelry industry. 
I wish, too, to tender a vote of thanks to 
many in the trade at large for their com- 


prehensive study and understanding of the 
retailer’s problems and purposes, which have 
materially aided in a substantial advance- 
ment of our common causes. 

Yours sincerely, 


ConrAp J. BROTHERLY, President. 





From A. W. Anderson, Secretary of the 
American National Retail Jewelers’ 
Association 


Editor THr JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


On Aug. 3, 1926, this organization will 
be 20 years old. The 21st annual conven- 
tion will follow a few days later, Aug. 10 
to. 15. 


To Michigan goes the credit for the pre- 
liminary organization which finally resulted 
in calling the jewelers of the country to- 
gether at Rochester, N. Y., in 1906, where 
the A. N. R. J. A. was born, and it was 
fitting that a Michigan jeweler, Max Jen- 
nings of St. Clair, should not only preside 
over the Rochester gathering but also be 
chosen as the first president of the new and 
greater association, to the birth of which 
he and other Michigan jewelers contributed 
so much. 


With affiliated organizations in 42 States, 
offcered by men who are proud to serve 
their fellow jewelers, the national associa- 
tion is in a proud position to accomplish 
much good for the jewelry trade, as is evi- 
denced by some of the larger achievements 
cf the past few years. 

Most conspicuous among its past activities 
are: 

The establishment and carrying out of the 
research into the cost of doing business, in 
collaboration with the Harvard School of 
Business Administration. 

The establishment of the Horological In- 
stitute of America. 

Its activities in behalf of honest stamp- 
ing of jewelry, silverware, watch cases and 
kindred lines. 

Its efforts to bring relief from the bur- 
dens of the excise tax, a war measure borne 
for many years. 

Its support of the plans for advertising 
“Gifts That Last” to the American con- 
sumer, to prove that “jewelry is a neces- 
sity.” 

Its determined campaign against fake sales 
and auctions, evidenced by the passage in 
many cities and sotme States of auction laws 
and ordinances that have been the downfall 
of the unscrupulous and the protection of 
ihe public. 

Life insurance for members and their em- 
ployes, at very low rates and without med- 
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ical examination, is one of its accomplish- 
ments. 

Fire and tornado insurance, automobile 
and plate glass coverage, at savings of 33% 
to 40 per cent. from stock company rates, 
are benefits members and their employees 





ANDERSON 


A. W. 


are availing themselves of to an increasing 
extent. 

The A. N. R. J. A. has made the jewelers 
of the country better business men, greater 
merchants, more progressive citizens through 
bringing them together where they have 
learned, each from the other. 

The platform of the A. N. R. J. A. is 
its code of ethics, perhaps its greatest single 
accomplishment. It expresses what the or- 
ganization stands for, what it hopes to ac- 
complish. 

The cardinal principle of the code is ser- 
vice, and those who put this code into prac- 
tice thereby apply the Golden Rule to every- 
day business transactions. ; 

A great trade organization, resting on so 
sure a foundation, can look with confidence 
to the future. 

Yours truly, 
A. W. ANDERSON, Secretary. 


From Edward H. Hufnagel, President of the 
Horological Institute of America 
Editor Tue JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The main reason for the Horological In- 
stitute of America had long been known by 
many, but it came to the fore when the 
United States got into the war—a lack of 
finely trained mechanics and artisans. 

George Spier, a German born and trained 
watchmaker, who in early life emigrated to 
the United States, brought the fact of the 
inadequacy of the supply of good watch- 
makers to the attention of the National Re- 
search Council, which was a part of the 
Council of National Defense. After sev- 
eral conferences of men in all branches of 
the watchmaking and jewelry trades the 
Council, at their request, organized the 
Horological Institute of America. 

This is a non-commercial, non-profiting, 
public-spirited, educational, co-operative 
body. It is democratic in its organization, 
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and with the aspiration to elevate a trade 
to a profession and a science. 

There are more than 200 members. About 
200 men have received its second certificate, 
which means they passed a test which 
would indicate they are competent to handle 
the average repair work. They are not mas- 
ter “horologists.” That is an ambition be- 
fore them. More than 500 men passed the 
elementary examination which, it should be 
clearly understood, does not indicate that 
they are capable of doing more than this 
preliminary certificate specifies. All these 
men should go on with their studies. 

The Institute makes no effort at compul- 
sion. It has a broad educational purpose 
and seeks by every right and suitable means 





EDWARD H. 


HUFNAGEL 


to advance the interests of horological sci- 
cence and practice. 

Nearly all our national and State associa- 
tions have strongly commended the Institute 
and requested jewelers everywhere to aid it 
in a practical manner. They can do this in 
many ways, among them by helping it to 
get an endowment, by becoming members 
themselves, by getting their watchmakers to 
pass its tests and to become members. 

The present executive committee and 
officers are as follows: E. H. Hufnagel, 
president; Edwin F. Lilley, first vice-presi- 
dent: F. M. Lund, second vice-president ; 
Paul Moore, secretary; John J. Bowman, 
treasurer; Ferdinand T. Haschka, W. Cal- 
ver Moore, Robert F. Nattan, Alfred G. 
Stein. 

With every good wish for THE JEWELERS’ 
CrRCULAR and its readers in 1926, 

Sincerely, 
Epw. H. HuFrnacet, President. 


From Paul Moore, Secretary of the Horo- 
logical Institute of America 


Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

Headline readers are not informed readers. 
Maybe that’s why many people do not know 
that prophecy has become the practical. 

A few years ago a great scientific or- 
ganization, the National Research Council, 
helped to start the Horological Institute of 
America. This was at the request of some 
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prominent men in the jewelry and watch- 
making industry. There were those who 
foretold failure. But there were those who 
were prophets of faith. 

I have just come, as I write this, from 
the ceremony of pulling a brick out of a 
building in Washington where Presidents 
and other leaders of America were wont to 
gather. In one year from today there will 
stand on that site the largest office building 
in the nation’s capital—built on faith—and 
to be occupied in large part by the moulders 
of public opinion. 

3uilt on faith? Yes, the National Press 
Club is putting up a building that will cost 
nearly $10,000,000 and the members of the 
club are not spending one cent! ‘It has all 
been financed on faith—the faith of the 
members of the club and the faith of the 
public in the club. 

“Faith has moved mountains.” 

The men who started the Horological In- 
stitute of America had faith—they were not 
self-seekers; they were trying to do what 

















PAUL MOORE 
they believed was a big job for their fellows 
in the industry. 

Their prophecy has already shown some 


very practical results. The H. I. A. is a 
reasonably lusty youngster. It has not all 
it deserves in membership or funds. But it 


took nearly 50 years to make Jules Verne’s 
submarine a practical thing,—and was it 
not many, many years after Tennyson sang 
of “battles in the air” that aeroplanes were 
used as fighting machines? 

Some practical results facing 1926— 
$13,000 as the nucleus of an endowment fund 
and more than 200 sustaining, active and 
life members. And what have they done? 
One hundred and ninety-five men have been 
certified as having passed the two tests nec- 
essary to win the Institute’s “certified watch- 
maker” certificate. Of the 288 who applied 
for this examination 21 failed and the others 
have not completed the test. The first test 
—the junior watchmakers’s test—has been 
passed by 522 candidates! 47 failed and the 
remainder of 717 applicants have dropped 
out or have not been graded. Please note 
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that some have dropped out. There’s the 
rub. How many men are there in the trade 
who are not qualified to start? 

It was because that kind of a condition 
was known to exist that the Horological 
Institute of America was started. The In- 
stitute is not an organization of compulsion. 
It seeks, through co-operation, to inspire 
men to have a pride in their work, not just 
a meal-ticket interest. 

Every jeweler in the country ought to get 
behind this Institute. It ought to have at 
once an endowment of not less than $100,000 
—that’s only an income of five or six thou- 
sand dollars a year. That can be made 
possible quickly by the gifts of a few rich 
men. Are there no Munseys, Eastmans, 
Dukes or George Bakers in the jewelry 
business who will put some of their money 
in this educational work? 

Sincerely, 
PauL Moore, Secretary. 





From P. J. Coffey, Chairman of the National 
Jewelers Publicity Association 
Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 
It is with much enthusiasm and a feeling 
that our industry has at last arrived at the 
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realization of its opportunities that I send 
this message to the trade. Convincing to 
me is the result of the campaign for the 
raising of the Publicity Fund inaugurated 
in August of last year, and the hope and 
desire of the men of vision who have sup- 
ported the Publicity Association for many 
years with time and money is about to be 
realized. We are in the midst of a real 
campaign. 

Work has progressed most satisfactorily 
in the last few months and indications are, 
as this article goes to press, that the fund 
will be close on to $400,000. The generous 
support of the retailers, manufacturers, 
wholesalers and importers strongly indicates 
that co-operation is the key-note to the 
success of the movement. Each one—manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, importer and retailer 
must play his part in the big scheme of 
ripening the desire of the public for the 
merchandise distributed through the retail 
jewelry store. 
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“Teaching the nation the way back to the 
jewelry store” has been adopted as our 
campaign slogan and this means all it im- 
plies, and manufacturer, wholesaler and im- 
porter must join hands with the retailer to 
remove many of the problems that confront 
our industry today. 

I can see a new era of prosperity for our 
business. Advertising and publicity need no 
sponsor in this day. The evidence of its 
power and the benefits to be derived there- 
from are to be seen on ali sides. Your next- 
door-neighbor can tell you what has been 
accomplished in his industry. 

Emphatically, this is not the job of any 
one branch of the industry, but applies with 
equal force to every individual and every 
concern in backing the movement morally 
and financially. When you are called on, 
won't you give prompt: attention to the 
solicitor, that we may get our fund in shape 
at the earliest date possible to start national 
advertising ? 

The canvass of the central west has shown 
remarkable interest and results and we are 
now carrying the campaign to the south, 
west and east, radiating from the temporary 
campaign headquarters at Indianapolis under 
the direction of C. J. Pettinger, campaign 
manager. 

Totals have rolled up very rapidly since 
the first of the year. We have set a mini- 
mum of $800,000 before starting to invest 
any money in advertising and the campaign 
will be continued for funds until we have 
exhausted every prospect. 

I am looking forward to having our ad- 
vertising start with the June graduation and 
wedding season, though with the fast gain- 
ing of momentum of the campaign in the 
securing of funds, it may be possible to 
start the advertising at an earlier date. 

Extending to the trade my sincere wishes 
for a very prosperous New Year, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
P. J. Correy, Chairman. 
From John Drake, Executive Secretary of the 
National Jewelers Publicity Association 





Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


The publicity movement was sponsored 
by the late Morris Eisenstadt, who called 
the first meeting of the directors at St. Louis 
on April 18, 1918, at which time the asso- 
ciation was known as the _ Associated 
Jewelers of America. There were present 
at that meeting the late Morris Eisenstadt, 
M. L. Robbins, Geo. J. Hess, Henry R. 
Arnold, J. J. Sommers, L D Barrows, F. G. 
Thearle, T. L. Combs and Harvey E. Clap. 
Arthur A. Everts was one of the original 
organizers, but unable to attend the organ- 
ization meeting. 

At that meeting it was reported that 161 
manufacturers had subscribed $48,811; 70 
wholesalers, $17,020; 370 retailers, $14,118; 
172 individuals, $4,683.50. At the meeting 
the present name of the association was 
adopted and a committee appointed to pre- 
pare by-laws and to provide for the in- 
corporation of the association. Subsequent- 
ly, there were added as directors Edward 
Massa, M. L. Ernst and David Delais. 

Under the direction of the original board 
subscriptions were secured totalling $260,- 
000. Considerable ground-work was laid 
and publicity secured of material benefit to 
the industry. 
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At the annual meeting held at Chicago in 
April, 1923, P. J. Coffey was elected chair- 
man of the association. Immediately follow- 
ing this meeting Mr. Coffey caused a survey 
to be made and a plan set up that would 
provide a fund of sufficient size to permit 
of the necessary work to be carried on and 
to give the trade an advertising and pub- 
licity programme that would result in the 
much-needed stimulus to our business. 

After a number of conferences with the 
members of the executive committee and 
other leaders in the industry, it was de- 
termined on a_ nation-wide campaign to 
raise a $1,000,000 fund. This was all done by 
volunteer workers and the result of the 
drive, put on in March, 1924, showed $309,- 
000 pledged. 

The association has continued its work 
without interruption, securing many thous- 
ands of dollars in lineage through its pub- 
licity work, furnishing the dealer with a 








JOHN DRAKE 


complete advertising and window display 
service, fashion reports and other merchan- 
dising helps, co-operating with Government 
officials and publishers in supplying authentic 
information regarding our industry, and 
concentrating on theatrical and motion pic- 
ture production, in bringing about jewelry 
and silverware consciousness. 

After long and serious consideration the 
committee decided it was necessary to have 
a canvass made of the industry by a trained 
organization that had experience in the rais- 
ing of funds. Subsequently a contract was 
entered into with the Millis Advertising Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., who inumediately put 30 
canvassers in the central west territory, 
gradually expanding their efforts with in- 
tensive work. 

That the trade needs this national adver- 
tising and publicity campaign there can be 
no question and while indications are for a 
satisfactory. holiday business, we have no 
assurance that our business will even remain 
at normal during the coming year unless 
there is force to drive it. The Publicity 
Association is anxious to receive the co- 
operation of the trade by the providing of 
funds and to have an opportunity to demon- 
strate to the satisfaction of the most skep- 
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tical what can be accomplished by a properly 
financed and well-directed campaign. Skep- 
ticism will soon fade if we will but consider 
the success of those industries that have had 
the courage to pay in to the respective pub- 
licity funds even when it hurt, and the in- 
yestment so made has been returned many 
times over. This fact has been stressed 
time and time again within our industry, but 
one only has to inquire of the florist or the 
paint man or the greeting card dealer and 
many others surrounding us on every side to 
prove to each one’s satisfaction the truth 
of this statement. 

The present officers are as follows: P. J. 
Coffey, chairman; Will H. Joers, vice- 
chairman; Conrad J. Brotherly, treasurer ; 
John Drake, executive-secretary; Chas. A. 
Whiting, Henry R. Arnold, Louis D. 
Barrows, Guy V. Dickinson, Harold E. 
Sweet, Sidney Y. Ball, David Belais, T. L. 
Combs, Arthur A. Everts, E. H. Hufnagel, 
Geo. G. Gambrill, M. L. Robbins, Fred G. 
Gruen, Bartley J. Doyle, G. H. Niemeyer, 
T. Edgar Willson, George J. Hess, directors. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN DRAKE, Executive-Secretary. 





From M. D. Rothschild, President of the 
American Jewelers’ Protective Association 
Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


At the threshold of this new year, we 
again extend an invitation to all members 














M. D. ROTHSCHILD 


of the trade who are opposed to smuggling 
to apply for membership in the American 
Jewelers Protective Association. 

During the past year, in addition to the 
punishment of a number of tourist smugglers 
through very heavy fines, largely exceeding 
the value of the seized goods, several com- 
mercial carriers of smuggled goods have 
been arrested, two of them were convicted 
and sent to jail; one is now serving sentence 
in the Federal jail in Atlanta. Another 
carrier was acquitted of criminal intent, 
but as the diamonds seized from him were 
undoubtedly unlawfully brought into the 
United States, the government is proceeding 
against them and, if the suit is successful, 
the diamonds will be confiscated. 
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The trade in general, and especially some 
of the more important retail dealers, have 
occasional opportunities to lodge with this 
office definite information which may lead to 
the detection and punishment of commercial 


and tourist smugglers. Some of our most 
reliable information comes from trade 
sources, and all dealers who realize the in- 
jury which smuggling has worked and is 
working in our industry should make every 
effort to help us. 

We wish to say again that information 
given to this association is carefully guarded. 
No one in the association, or out of it, 
ever knows where the information comes 
from. The officials of the customs service 
are never informed as to the sources of our 
information. 

With this assurance as to the safety of 
our methods, we again remind all mem- 
bers of the trade that it is their duty as well 
as their interest to cooperate to the fullest 
extent in our efforts to diminish the practice 
of smuggling gems and jewelry. 

The officers and directors of the American 
Jewelers’ Protective Association are con- 
tributing their time and attention to this 
dificult task of trying to protect honest 
merchants from dishonest competition, and 
they feel that they have the right to expect 
both financial and moral support from every 
member of the industry. 

Information regarding dues and other de- 
tails may be obtained from the office of the 
association at 17 and 19 W. 45th St., New 
York city. 

Meyer D. ROTHSCHILD, 
President. 





From Arthur Lorsch, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Jewelers’ Protective Association 


Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

For some time prior to the year 1909, the 
importers of precious stones in the United 
States realized that their interests were 
jeopardized by the competition of smuggling 
dealers. In that year they took steps to 
organize for the purpose of lessening that 
evil, and met, on Nov. 11, 1909, in room 74 
of the old Astor House, to consider what 
effective measures might be adopted. 

Resolutions were adopted embodying the 
following aims: The collection of full 
duties on all stones imported; legislation 
prescribing certain methods of bookkeeping ; 
permission for treasury agents to examine 
such books when it was deemed necessary ; 
securing certain Federal legislation; to in- 
voke the aid of, and to co-operate with, the 
Treasury Department to these ends; and 
generally to do everything possible to 
diminish smuggling. These resolutions were 
signed by 59 well-known and representative 
importers, each of whom made a voluntary 
contribution to defray the expenses of the 
organization, 

This body was named “Precious Stone 
Importers Protective Association,” and its 
first officers were Ludwig Nissen, president ; 
Alfred Krower, vice-president; George R. 
Whitehead, secretary, and Arthur Henius, 
treasurer. 

During its earlier years, the association 
was active only in specific instances of 
smuggling, although even then they con- 
sidered advertising in the daily newspapers, 
offering rewards for information which 
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should lead to the detection of smugglers 
and recovery of smuggled goods. Finally 
the work increased to such an extent that, in 
1912, the organization was duly incorporated 
under the name “American Jewelers’ Pro- 
tective Association,’ and an assistant secre- 
tary was engaged to carry on the active 
work of the office. Mr. Nissen was still 
president of the association. Its first annual 
meeting as a corporation was held on Jan. 
22, 1913, with the late Michael Dreicer in 
the chair, in Mr. Nissen’s absence. 

In January, 1915, Rolland G. Monroe suc- 
ceeded Mr. Nissen as president, and ably 
served the association in that capacity dur- 
ing the difficult war years and until Jan. 24, 
1923, when he was succeeded by Meyer D. 
Rothschild, who has held that office ever 
since. 

The present officers of the association are: 
President, Meyer D. Rothschild; vice-presi- 
dents, Rolland G. Monroe, Frank Jeanne, 
Wm. I. Rosenfeld; treasurer, Otto D. 
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Wormser ; secretary, Arthur Lorsch; assist- 
ant secretary, A. H. Abbot. 

With the increase in trans-Atlantic travel, 
and the consequent increase in smuggling of 
jewels and jewelry by tourists as well as 
dealers, the work of the association has in- 
creased enormously and its scope has been 
broadened to meet the demands made upon 
it. 

It is interesting to note that the founders 
of the association have continuously been 
its most active supporters. They still, in the 
main, wield the laboring var, except where 
death has intervened. 

It is time that the younger men in the 
trade should take active interest in the 
American Jewelers’ Protective Association, 
which is working all day and every day in 
the year to protect their vital interests. 
They should not only become members, but 
the more able among them ought to become 
familiar with this difficult, delicate and im- 
portant work, so that they will be able be- 
fore long to take it up and carry on when 
the older men now acting may be ready to 
resign. 

ARTHUR LorscuH, 
Secretary. 
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From Harry Durand, President of the 
Jewelers’ Safety Fund Society 


Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

For 42 years this society has demonstrated 
its usefulness to the jewelry trade. 

At no time in the history of the society 
is its function and its existence so important 
and necessary to the jewelry trade as today, 
and jewelers should consider themselves most 
fortunate to have in their trade a mutual 
insurance organization such as this society, 
not only for the purpose of supplying them 
with insurance at a minimum cost, but it 
must also be borne in mind that the society 





HARRY DURAND 


has been most valuable in its influence in 
keeping rates of insurance from becoming 
entirely prohibitive. 

This seciety is purely mutual, not operated 
for profit but for the exclusive benefit of 
these engaged in the jewelry trade. While 
the present cost of insurance, owing to the 
increased number of robberies is more than 
it has been in normal times, it is still within 
the reach of all, and the members have the 
satisfaction of knowing that compared with 
the cost of other insurance it is extremely 
low. The expense of operation is kept at 
a minimum and there are no commissions 
paid to brokers or profits to stockholders or 
underwriters. 

Recently there has been sent to all of the 
members of the society a copy of the address 
delivered by the president at the annual meet- 
ing and members are specially requested to 
read this carefully if they have not already 
done so, as it contains matter of the greatest 
importance to members and to the trade. 

The deposit of 1 per cent. in Class “A” 
recently asked for is to enable the society to 
broaden its scope and give the members a 
broader cover in the form of a policy known 
as the “Jewelers Block Policy,” covering 
goods hoth in and out of the premises of the 
member. 

We trust that the society will have the 
hearty co-operation of not only the members 
but the entire jewelry trade in this new 
movement. 

{ Very truly yours, 
Harry Dwuranp, President. 
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From Fred L. Goddard, Secretary of the 
Jewelers’ Safety Fund Society 
Editor THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


The Jewelers’ Safety Fund Society was 
incorporated by a special act of the legis- 
lature, which act was passed on April 21, 
1884. The incorporators were as follows: 
Enos Richardson, Henry Randell, Ira God- 
dard, Samuel W. Saxton, James C. Aikin, 
Samuel C. Scott, Charles G. Alford, Wil- 
liam R. Alling, Frederick S. Douglas, 
Courtland E. Hastings and Henry Hayes. 

The society was organized in June and 
began to write insurance in July of the 
same year. It started with but a handful 
of jewelers and now has a membership of 
over 600 and insurance in force of about 
$27,000,000. Its present directors are the 
following: August Oppenheimer, of Oppen- 
heimer Bros. & Veith; Harry Durand, of 











FRED GODDARD 


Durand & Co., Inc.; David Kaiser, of Pow- 
ers & Mayer Mfg. Corp.; Fred L. Goddard, 
secretary-treasurer; Frank Jeanne, Wm. S. 
Hedges & Co., Inc.; Rolland G. Monroe, 
R. G. Monroe & Co., Inc.; Halsey M. Lar- 
ter, of Larter & Sons; DeWitt A. Davidson, 
of Davidson & Schwab, Inc.; Cleveland A. 
Dunn, of Graff, Washbourne & Dunn; Zach 
A. Oppenheimer, of Zach A. Oppenheimer ; 
Tacob Mehrlust, of Jacob Mehrlust. 

Its executive committee is as follows: 
August Oppenheimer, Frank Jeanne, David 
Kaiser, Halsey M. Larter, DeWitt A. Da- 
vidson, the president, ex-officio; the vice- 
president, ex-officio; and its officers the fol- 
lowing: Harry Durand, president; Rolland 
G. Monroe, vice-president; August Oppen- 
heimer, second vice-president; Fred L. God- 
dard, secretary-treasurer; John B. Goddard, 
assistant secretary-treasurer. 

Yours truly, 

Frep L. Gopparp, Secretary-Treasurer. 
From Ellis Gifford, Director of Research 
Bureau of A. N. R. J. A. 

Editor Ture JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 
The Research Bureau of the American 


National Retail Jewelers Association has 
been used more since the last national con- 
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vention than ever before. Jewelers, large 
and small, write constantly for varying sorts 
of forms and ideas for record keeping. This 
Bureau is not an inspired theoretical in- 
stitution. It is no better than the present 
best practice in jewelry stores. It simply 
collects the most practical ideas in record 
keeping used by retail jewelry stores and 
makes them available to all retail jewelers. 
If you have a problem maybe some other 
jeweler has solved it. Maybe we can refer 
you to him or to our records for your 
answer. 

The basis for all our records is the survey 
which the Bureau of Business Research of 
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Harvard University has made for years in 
the retail jewelry trade. As the original 
funds given to finance this work by Harvard 
are exhausted, the executive committee of 
the A. N. R. J. A. are working on new 
financing plans to carry on this vital work. 
If this bureau can be of any assistance to 
anyone in the jewelry or allied trades, man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler or retailer, please call. 
Remember there is no excuse for poor ac- 
counting by any retail jeweler. We have 
available first class simple records which cost 
almost nothing and require a minimum of 

time, to give necessary information. 

Yours truly, 
Exttis GIFForp, 

Director of Research. 





From Woodward Booth,,President and Sec- 
retary of the Jewelers’ Protective Association 


Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

As regards what the organization hopes 
to accomplish in the coming year, I can only 
say that the work that the Jewelers’ Pro- 
tective Association has done heretofore will 
be continued in 1926. 


History of the Jewelers’ Protective 
Association 
The Jewelers’ Protective Association, Inc. 
was organized, and incorporated under the 
laws of Rhode Island in 1906, for the pur- 
pose of preventing, or at least of minimizing, 
the pilfering and stealing of gold, silver and 
other materials from the jewelry and silver- 
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Personal 
Introductions to 
Future Customers 


He important would you con- 
sider a letter of introduction 
to twenty—fifty—a hundred folks 
who would probably become good 
customers of yours> How much do 
you think about future business, any- 
way ? 


That’s one mighty important thing 
about selling emblem jewelry! You 
You tell them about 
your store. You impress them with 
your desire to be of service. 


meet people. 


The profit itself is generous. There 
is absolutely no investment in stock 
to consider. But, best of all, selling 
emblem jewelry makes a lot of new 
friends for your store. 


The sooner you get the de- 
tails of our proposition, the 
better. A post card will 
bring them. 
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ware factories of Providence, the Attle- 
boros and vicinity. At the time the associa- 
tion was formed stealing of employers’ 
property by dishonest employees, many of 
whom secured employment for the purpose 
of carrying on their depredations, had de- 
yeloped to: an alarming degree. 

Because of the character of its material 
and product the jewelry industry probably 
will always be to some degree the victim of 
the thief. The association’s methods and 
activities, however, afforded great protection 
to the members by reducing to a minimum 
the thieving which formerly was rife. Dur- 
ing the 20 years it has operated, the organ- 
ization has secured the arrest and conviction 
of nearly 300 jewelry thieves, it has in many 
instances recovered the property stolen; it 
has closed up a number of “fences” or 
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stores of dishonest second hand dealers. 
Thefts involved in these cases have ranged 
in value from relatively small amounts to 
others in five figures. The actual value of 
the service rendered can not, however, be 
expressed in terms of dollars for the reason 
that the moral influence of the association 
as a deterrent is incalculable. 

The officers of the association are as 
follows: President, Woodward Booth; 
Vice-President, Frederick Schwinn; Secre- 
tary, Woodward Booth; Treasurer, Alfred 
B. Lemon; Executive Committee, chairman, 
Alfred B. Lemon; Woodward Booth, Wal- 
lace D. Kenyon and Frederick C. Wilmarth. 

Yours sincerely 
Woopwarp Booru, 
President and Secretary. 





From Frank Milhening, President of the 
Chicago Jewelers’ Association 
Editor THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 
The year 1926 brings to the Chicago 
Jewelers’ Association its 50th Anniversary. 
In commemoration of this notable event, 
we have planned to complete our new 
Jewelers’ building, 40 stories in height, 
representing an investment of about $12,- 
000,000, admirably located, and in every 
way a fitting monument that is expressive 
of a great industry. 
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It is the plan and wish of our organization 
that the trade at large will recognize this 
Jewelers’ building as its Chicago home, and 
enjoy with us the many special features 
planned for the jeweler’s convenience. 

We extend a cordial welcome to the 
jewelry industry to enjoy with us the many 
benefits to be derived from this magnificent 
enterprise. 

In forming our New Years resolutions, 








FRANK MILHENING 


our organization again pledges our best 
efforts to back every good movement in our 
trade tending to improve our industry and 
eliminate those conditions which bar its 
progress. 

It is the belief of the directors of the 
Chicago Jewelers’ Association that one of 
the greatest drawbacks to the prosperity of 
our trade in 1926 is the increasing number 
of hold-ups and robberies, more especially 
as it affects those who wear jewelry. 

This condition lowers the grade of merch- 
andise purchased by the public, and makes 
difficult the commendable work of our Na- 
tional Jewelers’ Publicity Association. 

The robberies in the trade have brought 
about conditions seriously affecting the 
credit of many small concerns, and greatly 
increasing the overhead of all our organ- 
izations. 

Our association is spending much of its 
available time and effort to improve this 
deplorable situation, and it is our hope that 
all the organizations in our industry will 
co-operate to the end that these conditions 
may be improved during 1926. 

For the Chicago Jewelers’ Association 
I wish to thank THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
for this opportunity to greet the industry at 
large, and offer our best wishes for a pros- 
perous 1926. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK MILHENING, President. 





From J. S. Stein, Secretary of the Chicago 
Jewelers’ Association 
Editor Tur JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 
The Chicago Jewelers’ Association was 


organized June 17, 1876. and is the oldest 
jewelry trade organization in the middle 
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west. Lhe original membership was 23 
firms and the organization had for its pur- 
pose the exchange and furnishings of credit 
reports to its members as well as_ the 
handling of their colléctions. In April, 1904, 
it was decided to discontinue the reporting 
and collection departments, and all records, 
reports, etc., were turned over to what is 
now known as the National Jewelers’ Board 
of Trade. 

Since that time the Chicago Jewelers’ 
Association has been continued purely as a 
social organization with the purpose of 
fostering a feeling of fellowship and good- 
will among its members, the advancement of 
trade and commerce in the Chicago market, 
and the correction of all that is detrimental 
to the trade in its various branches. 
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The present membership numbers 96 
regular members and two honorary mem- 
bers. The membership is limited to persons, 
firms and corporations having for their 
principal business the manufacture or selling 
at wholesale of jewelry, watches, silverware 
or optical goods. 

The directors hold office for two years 
and the officers for one year. The present 
officers are as follows: Frank Milhen- 
ing, president; H. Paul Juergens, vice- 
president; Jos. S. Stein, secretary and 
treasurer; Louis Goldman, assistant secre- 
tary. 

Wishing you the compliments of the sea- 
son, I remain 

Yours very truly, 
J. S. Stem. 





From Walter P. McTeigue, President 
of the Jewelry Crafts Association 


Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

In answer to your inquiry as to what the 
Jewelry Crafts’ Association hopes to ac- 
complish in the coming year, may I state 
that our association is going to make a 
greater effort than ever to get a proper and 
equitable standard for platium jewelry fin- 
ally established in the trade, either through 
the proposed new national marking law or 
through some governmental agency. 

It has been our opinion for years, and 
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especially during the past few years, that 
nothing would do the industry more good in 
cleaning up existing abuses than the estab- 
lishment of a platinum standard and we feel 
that anything we can do to accomplish this 
desired result will redound to the welfare of 
every branch of the trade. The support of 
every manufacturer, diamond merchant and 
dealer, who has the best interests of his 
business at heart, should be given to help 
clear up this serious condition. 

In connection with the platinum situation, 
a new feature of service, developed by the 
association last year, was the establishment 
of the Assay Bureau, which offers platinum 
assays at a very nominal sum. This bureau 
has been used by manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers and in many cases valuable in- 
formation has been obtained and in several 
instances fraud has been discovered and 
convictions secured therefrom. 
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MCTEIGUE 


The employment department of our as- 
sociation has assumed a very important 
place in the trade in getting jobs for factory 
and office workers and is now recognized by 
the workers and members as an employment 
clearing house, supplying a valuable service 
to both. Now, when an employer has to lay 
off a man, he isn’t simply turned out of 
doors and forgotten, but he is sent to the 
office of the association, where every effort 
is made to find him another place. An in- 
terest is always maintained in every em- 
ployee connected with the work of the as- 
sociation, and everything possible is done to 
distribute job opportunities. As a matter of 
fact, the men feel very much at home in 
coming to the office and in a good many 
cases check their tools and personal be- 
longings here, until they are finally placed. 

Another very vital activity of the associa- 
tion has been its work in securing the pro- 
per protection for the jewelry buildings, 
thereby resulting in material savings on hold- 
up insurance rates, by the employment of 
qualified guards, by the installation of 
effective alarm systems and the establish- 
ment of quick communication between the 
office and the special detective squads, which 
the association was instrumental in having 
established by the Police Department. In 
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developing the protection for these buildings, 
the association has been instrumental in 
having the tenants of various buildings or- 
ganize as a membership protection corpora- 
tion, thereby giving a legal character to 
these protective arrangements. 

In addition, a very helpful service is an- 
nually rendered to the trade, in handling all 
the details in reference to obtaining pistol 
permits for those qualified to have them. 

The Jewelry Crafts . Association has 
proved itself a definite advantage to its 
members and indirectly to the entire in- 
dustry and I think it is quite appropriate to 
note, at this time, the remarks of a prom- 
inent New York bank official about the value 
of a trade association. Among other things, 
he said, “The time is not far distant when 
a business man’s membership in trade as- 
sociations will be an important factor in his 
banker’s judgment of his credit rating, as 
it is a measure of character, because it 
shows a man’s ability to get along well with 
others. It is also a measure of intelligence 
of the member’s business methods, because 
such membership indicates an effort to 
eliminate competitive waste and to use co- 
operation as an economical promotion 
weapon.” 

With sincere good wishes to the industry 
and to you for the coming year, I am 

Cordially yours, 
Watter P. McTEIGue, President. 





From Robert S. Tipping, Secretary of the 
Jewelry Crafts Association 


Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


The Jewelry Crafts Association was in- 
corporated in Aug. 19, 1919, and was formed 
to take over the Manufacturing Jewelers’ 
Association of New York and the Platinum- 
smiths Association of New York. 

Its object was to broaden the work that 
these two associations were doing in the 
metropolitan district. The purposes of the 
new organization were to foster the business 
interests. of its members; to procure uni- 
formity in the manufacturing jewelry busi- 
ness; strengthen the relation between em- 
ployers and employees and promote friendly 
intercourse between them; also to co-ordin- 
ate the branches of the jewelry industry in 
matters affecting the production of jewelry. 
In other words it was planned to make the 
Jewelry Crafts Association one of the broad- 
est in scope that has been formed in the 
jewelry trade, particularly among the manu- 
facturers and to be one for the general up- 
lift of the industry. 

Just after the organization of this associa- 
tion, the strike came along that took up a 
great deal of its time and activity. How- 
ever, as soon as that problem had been dis- 
posed of, the association went right ahead 
with its original purpose of unifying trade 
problems that would naturally come up 
among manufacturers of platinum and gold 
jewelry. 

The association has developed as a domin- 
ant factor in the industry, because whenever 
any industrial emergency threatened, it saved 
valuable time and money in finding the 
quickest and best way to protect the inter- 
ests of its members and the trade generally. 
It has been one of the leaders in the fight 
for the standarization of platinum marking 
and to secure a proper National Stamping 
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Law, and has always been in the front line 
with its support against trade abuses. 

It has developed quite a valuable informa- 
tion bureau on tax matters, labor and em- 
ployment problems, insurance, and matters 
affecting the conduct of factories in relation 
to the operation of various city departments. 
One very important plan, developed and 
executed directly with the Police Depart- 
ment, by the association, in order to secure 
additional police protection for the trade, 
was the establishment of the Fifth Avenue 
Squad of picked detectives and incidentally, 
facilitating the obtaining of pistol permits 
for members of the trade vouched for by 
the association. 

The object of this association was not 
alone to work out the betterment of the 
trade for its members, but also for the em- 
ployees, on the theory that where harmony 
existed between employer and employee, 





TIPPING 


ROBERT S. 


better results all around would be obtained. 
A very effective employment department de- 
veloped as a result and while some in the 
trade may have gained the impression that 
the association was a lapor fighting organ- 
ization, the operation of this department has 
shown this impression to be far from the 
fact. It is now one of the principal functions 
of the association to obtain jobs for factory 
and office workers and it is recognized by 
the workers and members as an employment 
clearing house, supplying a valuable service 
to both. 

An employee is no longer simply turned 
out of doors, when his employer has to lay 
him off, but he is sent to the office of the 
association, where every effort is made to 
find him another place. An interest is al- 
Ways maintained in every employee con- 
nected with the work of the association and 
job opportunities are distributed equitably. 
It is often said that the workmen are 
much at home in coming to the office and 
in a good many cases take advantage of the 
opportunity to check their tools and their 
personal belongings here until they are 
finally placed in a shop. We prize very 
highly letters of appreciation from the work- 
men themselves, thanking us for the help 
we have given them. This confidence of the 
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workmen in the association is a valuable 
asset to the industry and is steadily in- 
creased, because the Jewelry Crafts Associa- 
tion is ready to side with the employee, 
where the employee is in the right. 

It is interesting to note that the first 
president of the association, De Witt A. 
Davidson, of Davidson & Schwab, in spite 
of the fact that he thought the office of the 
president should rotate annually, was kept in 
office for the first five years of its existence. 
All during this time, Walter P. McTeigue, 
who is now president, was actively engaged 
in the work of the association, first as treas- 
urer, then as first vice-president, and so the 
control of the association, at the time Mr. 
Davidson retired as president was left in 
capable and experienced hands. 

Of course quite a few changes in mem- 
bership have occurred since its incorporation, 
but the majority of the original members 
still form the backbone of the organization. 
Realizing the position the association has 
taken, in regard to practical protection for 
the industry, it has been very successful in 
building up the associate membership, which 
now consists of most of the leading diamond 
merchants, wholesalers and retailers. 

The officers of the association at present 
are as follows: Walter P. McTeigue, presi- 
dent; Henry Agate, first vice-president ; 
David Shiman, second vice-president; Paul 
H. Oppenheimer, treasurer; Robert S. Tip- 
ping, secretary; Arthur Essing, assistant 
treasurer. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rosert S. Trpprnc, Secretary. 





From Alpheus L. Brown, President of the 
Jewelers’ Security Alliance 
Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


A year ago you gave me the privilege of 
addressing. through the columns of THE 





A. L. BROWN 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, the members of our 
Alliance and the jewelry trade at large, 
and I appreciate your invitation to again 
say a few words about this organization in 
which I am so deeply interested. 

Not many recall that the Jewelers’ Se- 
curity Alliance was started by men in manu- 
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facturing and wholesale concerns, whose 
idea was to safeguard their customers, the 
retailers, and thus benefit themselves in- 
directly; for in those days there was no 
such thing as burglary insurance as we know 
it now, and a loss was a net loss. I doubt 
if in their wildest dreams, any of these men 
visioned the great power for the safety of 
our industry the society they. launched in 
1883 would attain in the 43 years it has been 
in existence. In these 43 years the fashions 
in crime have changed, and where we were 
once called upon to combat safe burglary 
only, our activities have enlarged until now 
we give protection against almost every 
known branch of thievery. During the 
year just passed, banditry increased to such 
an alarming degree as to arouse public in- 
dignation and as a result a national crime 
commission, a civil crime committee, and in 
many large cities, jewelers’ crime committees 
were formed and are now functioning, and 
with these committees the Alliance is co- 
operating actively. 

Laws should be amended to prevent: the 
freeing of criminals ou insufficient _ bail 
bonds and the parole system should be 
abolished. 

I earnestly urge jewelers everywhere to 
read, and read carefully, the bulletins we 
send out several times each year. They are 
filled with advice and warnings that are 
extremely valuable. 

Even though insured the jeweler should 
take every precaution to protect his stock, 
for unless losses decrease, the cost of in- 
surance is bound to increase still further, 
and it may be difficult to get insurance at 
all. 

I invite every responsible jeweler, not 
already a member to join the Jewelers’ 
Security Alliance. We have 6,000 members 
—we should have double the number. 


AteHEUs L. Brown, President. 





From James F. Noyes, Secretary of the 
Jewelers’ Security Alliance 


Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


In 1883, when the Jewelers’ Security AI- 
liance was organized, jewelers were fortu- 
nate in being exposed to only one kind of 
attack. Their losses were caused almost 
exclusively through safe-burglars, many of 
whom were skilled mechanics. They in- 
vented special tools with which they found 
little difficulty in cracking the safes then in 
use and were seldom interferred with by 
the police, who were usually not equipped 
with either experience or funds to pursue 
them effectively. 

Many retail jewelers were forced out of 
business or compelled to compromise with 
creditors when their valuable stocks had 
been carried off by safe-burglars. This in- 
flicted such heavy financial loss on wholesale 
and manufacturing jewelers that with the 
aid of the late Robert A. Pinkerton they 
formed the Jewelers’ Security Alliance to 
prevent safe-burglaries. The organization 
started on July 13, 1883, with 53 charter 
members. 

The first safe burglary tackled by the 
Alliance was for a non-member and _ the 
undertaking was financed by special sub- 
scription. The successful handling of this 
robbery gave the Alliance prestige and 
brought many applications for membership. 
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During the following 15 years many of the 
most expert cracksmen were captured and 
given severe sentences. Professional burg- 
lars consequently became convinced that it 
did not pay to attack Alliance members and 
during the next four years, 1897 to 1900 
inclusive, not one of the 2,000 members was 
molested by safe burglars. 

The writer, who began his work as the 
first paid secretary of the Alliance in the 
Fall of 1897, devoted his efforts for the 
next 10 years mainly toward increasing the 
membership, and more than 3,000 new mem- 
bers were added to the roll. During this 
period the blue enamel plate which appears 
on the doors of so many jewelry stores in 
all parts of the country was adopted, and 
crooks of all kinds have come to recognize 
it as a warning to “keep out.” 
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In 1905 it was decided to offer a reward 
of $100 for the arrest and conviction of any 
persons or persons committing burglary, 
robbery, sneak-theft or window-smashing on 
the premises of an Alliance member. This 
offer has resulted in the payment of 1,250 
rewards for the capture and imprisonment 
of 2,500 burglars and thieves of all kinds. 

Safe-burglars having been driven practi- 
cally out of the jewelry trade by the vigor- 
ous and effective work of the Alliance, new 
methods were adopted by criminals who 
harass jewelers. Sneak-theft and window 
smashing increased rapidly and in 1912 a 
new class of membership was established, 
giving protection against all attacks made 
upon jewelers, except window smashing 
when the store is closed. This more com- 
prehensive and up-to-date service has met 
with such widespread approval that more 
than 75 per cent of the membership of the 
Alliance now have it. The greatest danger 
that jewelers face at the present time is 
from hold-up and assault by armed bandits 
and thugs, who have not only caused heavy 
financial losses, but in numerous cases have 
killed or severely injured those who resisted 
their attacks. 
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We are doing our utmost to safeguard our 
members by the following means: 

1. Sending them frequent warnings and 
advice of a preventive nature. 

2. The Alliance signs, furnished to all 
members have a strong influence on profes- 
sional thieves, who do not want the Pinker- 
tons hounding them, nor a reward offered to 
stimulate the police and other officers of the 
law to pursue them with activity and 
perseverance. 

3. Vigorous pursuit of criminals who 
attack any store that displays our signs. 

4. Unrelenting prosecution of all crooks 
who are apprehended. 

5. Protest against parole or other leni- 
ency for convicted jewelry crooks. 


1925 ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

During the year 374 members reported at- 
tacks, 134 of which were window smashing 
while the stores were closed, for which the 
Alliance does not give detective service, but 
the police captured 31 of the thieves and 
received our reward. In 240 other cases the 
Pinkertons made every possible effort to 
clear up the crimes: 146 thieves and robbers 
were arrested, 125 of whom have been con- 
victed and minimum prison sentences ag- 
gregating 215 years, with a maximum of 
523 years, were imposed while two gunmen 
were sentenced to electrocution. Sixty-one 
rewards were paid for the arrest and con- 
viction of 87 burglars and thieves, and in 
most of these cases the stolen property was 
recovered. A number of criminals are 
awaiting trial and many recent robberies are 
still under investigation. 

During the 42 years of its existence the 
Alliance has expended $450,000 for detective 
work and paid $125,000 in rewards. 

At present the Jewelers’ Security Alliance 
has about 6,000 members located in all parts 
of the United States. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. H. Noyes, Secretary. 
termine 
From Thomas G. McMahon, Chanticleer of 
the 
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Golden Roosters 


The fine feathers of the jewelry trade, 
the Golden Roosters of Chicago, have had, 
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or it might be better to state, are having, a 
splendid year. The barn yard has been well 
attended. It is gratifying to learn that this 
species of the noble metal fowl consider 
their regular roostings of sufficient impor- 
tance to shape their business engagements 
so that nothing will conflict with the dates 
set for Rooster Revels. 

Our membership is filled with as fine a 
bunch of cocks as have ever strutted a 
barn yard. They have synchronized their 
scratchings more than ever. Perfect har- 
mony prevails and I do not believe that it 
is stretching the facts any to state that no 
better brand of good fellowship can be found 
anywhere. 

The Golden Rooster is a harmonizer. 
Though it is a fun organization it has taken 
on an aspect of much greater depth. While 
the jewelry business has never been per- 
mitted to enter the proceedings in any barn 
yard, the high type of social intercourse 
has during the past five years reflected itself 
in the betterment of trade conditions. 

We are getting ready now for the fifth 
anniversary banquet, at which guests may 
he invited by any of the members desiring 
to have them. This banquet will close our 
fifth fiscal year, and it is generally believed 
that the Roosters have arrived. The or- 
ganization has added to its fun more char- 
acter and dignity which gives it a founda- 
tion that bespeaks permanency. 

There will be no initiations at the fifth 
anniversary banquet due to the fact that 
our active membership list is filled. The 
membership committee reports that we have 
quite a long waiting list so that anyone who 
gets into the organization from now on can 
consider it a stroke of good fortune. 

Our nominating committee has been ap- 
pointed and the best available material, 
which by the way is great, will be carefully 
scrutinized so as to insure the organization 
of even greater success during the coming 
vear. The splendid spirit of co-operation 
that prevails in this organization will of 
course carry it on and on through the years 
to come. So here’s to you, members of the 
greatest jewelers’ organization in captivity. 

Yours truly, 
Tuomas G. McManon, Chanticleer. 





Claud Wheeler, Scratcher of the 


Golden Roosters 
Editor THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

In the issue of your publication celebrating 
the 57th anniversary of THE JEWELERS’ Cir- 
CULAR it will not be amiss to briefly review 
the history of an organization in the trade 
which celebrates its fifth anniversary with 
a banquet and frolic on the evening of 
Feb. 20. 

While only a youngster, perhaps the 
youngest in the trade, the Golden Roosters 
of the jewelry trade of Chicago is an or- 
ganization that has gained a permanent place 
in the trade here and has attracted attention 
throughout the country. The object of the 
organization as set forth in the constitution 
is to promote goodfellowship and fun among 
members of the wholesale and manufactur- 
ing branches of the jewelry trade. Its mem- 
bership is limited to 100 active and 25 
associate members, living in Chicago, and 
25 non-resident members. 

Five years ago 18 men of the trade met 


From 
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at the Hamilton Club for dinner and or- 
ganized the Golden Roosters. Twelve ad- 
ditional members were elected as charter 
members and from this beginning has grown 
one of the best known organizations in the 
trade with a full membership and a large 
waiting list. 

The need of such an organization which 
would bring men in the trade together at 
intervals where they could become better 
acquainted, met with only the idea of hav- 
ing fun, promoting goodfellowship, forget- 
ting the worries of business, had often been 
discussed but it remained for John Warren, 
Fred Whitney and J. A. Connor to issue 
the call that resulted in such organization. 
At this first meeting John Warren was 





CLAUD WHEELER 


elected Chanticleer, Claud Wheeler, Scratch- 
er, and J. A. Connor, Keeper of the Nest 
Eggs. An entertainment committee was 
named to prepare for the first frolic, which 
was held at the Palmer House, and 25 addi- 
tional members were inducted into the mys- 
teries associated with becoming a member of 
the organization. This ordeal of initiation 
has been the lot of each active member 
received into the organization since the 
charter list was made up and has been a 
big part of the entertainment at each frolic. 

John Warren, Lou Buss, Harry Radix, 
Fred Whitaey and Tom McMahon have 
successively presided over the destiny of the 
Golden Roosters as Chanticleer and each 
has been ably assisted by the other officers, 
their committees and the membership at 
large in making each frolic and outing a 
success. The regular program each year is 
three frolics in the barnyard at the LaSalle 
Hotel and one Summer outing. In addition 
to these, upon two occasions outings have 
been held at Elgin, Ill., when the members 
were guests of Sol C. Eppenstein and his 
associates and once at Michigan City, Ind., 
upon the occasion of the annual convention 
of the Indiana Retail Jewelers’ Association. 
Upon two occasions the Golden Roosters 
and the Chicago Jewelers’ Association have 
joined in a day of golf and sports. 

To celebrate the fifth anniversary the an- 
nual meeting and election of officers will be 
held on Feb. 20 when a banquet will be given 
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by the members to their friends. More than 
200 are expected to attend. This open ses- 
sion will be made an event to mark the 
close of each ,five years of the organization. 
An added feature that will be inaugurated 
this year by the organization is an annual 
dinner dance. 

The past five years have demonstrated 
that a social organization like the Golden 
Roosters merits a prominent position among 
the organizations of the trade and fills a 
niche never occupied by any association in 
the trade. 

Upon the occasion of your 57th anniver- 
sary the members of the Golden Roosters 
extend greetings and wish you many happy 
returns of the event. 

Respectfully, 
CLaup WHEELER, Scratcher. 





From Howard C. Baker, President of the 
Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board of Trade 
Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


We all look forward to 1926 with hope 
and interest, each one of us in his own mind 





HOWARD C. BAKER 


wondering what this new year will bring 
forth . 

My personal viewpoint is that 1926 will 
yield rewards to each individual in exact 
proportion to the energy and thought he 
puts into his affairs. 

I believe that the entire jewelry industry 
will receive a greater share of prosperity 
during this coming year than it has for 
some time past, because business conditions 
in our country are sound, and the fashions 
indicate a greater use of jewelry. 

Here, in the Manufacturing Jewelers’ 
Board of Trade, we look forward with great 
confidence and optimism towards 1926. We 
will continue the same policy which has 
been so successful for us in the past, of giv- 
ing the best possible credit service to our 
members, and striving to better that service 
from time to time where past experience 
shows that it is possible to improve. 

Sincerely, 
Howarp C. Baker, President. 
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From Horace M. Peck, Secretary of the 
Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board of Trade 
Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The Manufacturing Jewelers Board of 
Trade held its first meeting in Providence, 
R. I., on Oct. 18, 1884, and was incorporated 
by a special charter issued by the Legislature 
of Rhode Island, May 29, 1885. 

One hundred and eleven manufacturing 
jewelers in Providence, Rhode Island, and 
Attleboro, Massachusetts, were admitted to 
membership during the first year of the asso- 
Ciation’s existence. 

The officers during that year were Dutee 
Wilcox, president; John A. McCloy, 
treasurer; and George H. Slade, secretary. 
Marcus W. Morton became secretary in 1887 
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and was succeeded by Horace M. 
president secretary in January, 1915. 

It is a mutual organization and its mem- 
bership charges have always been kept as 
low as has been consistent with the high 
standards of its service. The association 
was established for the purpose of improv- 
ing credit conditions in the jewelry trade 
and this policy has not changed throughout 
its career. 

At the present time it aevotes its energy 
entirely to the work of compiling credit 
information, collecting slow accounts and 
adjusting financial difficulties for members. 

The total membership on Jan. 1, 1926, 
was 458 comprising manufacturers and 
wholesalers throughout the United States. 

The executive offices are located in Provi- 
dence, R. I. and branches are maintained 
in New York city and Chicago. 

Horace M. Peck, Secretary. 





From W. A. Kinsman, President of the 
Sterling Silversmiths Guild 
of America 


Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The Sterling Silverware Manufacturers’ 
Association, now “Sterling Silversmiths’ 
Guild of America,” approaches the year 1926 
with a feeling of unbounded confidence. The 
extensive advertising of individual members 
throughout the past several years has un- 
questionably brought sterling silverware 
into its own, and equally important there 
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are unmistakable signs that the jewelers 
themselves are beginning definitely to recog- 
nize this fact. 

Our guild, in co-operation with the silver 
miners, producers, smelters and refiners, has 
worked up a co-operative national advertis- 
ing campaign which I feel confident will 
prove one of the most far-reaching advances 
witnessed in the industry in a good many 
years. It is trite to say that a chain is as 
strong only as its weakest link, but in any 
merchandising problem this is very decidedly 
true. All the various units interested in 
producing and making sterling silverware 
are working in hearty co-operation to still 
further advance the interests of the industry. 
The success of our efforts will be determ:ned 
largely by the extent to which the jewelers 
make constant use of the material which 
will be supplied and to which they tie up 
with this broad national movement. 

With general business conditions of the 
country so thoroughly sound and with the: 
conditions within our own industry so splen~ 
didly strengthened we can look with confi< 
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dence to the future, and all things considered, 
| think we can safely predict that 1926 will 
witness sterling silverware sales in volumes 
which will again outstrip the record estab- 
lished in 1925. 

Through you, Mr. Editor, on behalf of 
the Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America, 
I am pleased to pass on to the industry at 
large most kindly greetings and best wishes 
for a most successful year. 

Cordially yours, 
W. A. Kinsman, President. 





From Alexander Vincent, Secretary of the 
Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 


Editor THe JEWELERS’ Circuar: 


The Sterling Silverware Manufacturers’ 
Association, now the Sterling Silversmiths’ 
Guild of America, was organized in Febru- 
ary, 1919. For several years prior to that 
time the various manufacturers of sterling 
silverware had met more or less as the spirit 
moved them, but meetings without a formal 
organization revealed here what they have 
revealed in so many other instances, namely, 
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that what is anyone’s business is really no 
one’s business. Consequently it was found 
that in order to make any real progress in 
the matter of co-operation a permanent or- 
ganization was essential. 
’ From the very outset the discussion at 
our meetings has revealed a 100 per cent. 
appreciation of the fact that the ultimate 
and final object of every factor in an indus- 
try—be he manufacturer, wholesaler, or 
retailer—is to increase the market for the 
product dealt in. Markets can successfully 
be increased only in proportion to the amount 
of time and effort expended to that end. 
So it is that it could safely be said that 
every activity in which the Sterling Silver- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association has en- 
gaged has had this one final objective—to 
broaden the market for sterling silverware. 
The means we have followed, to be sure, 
have varied—taking the form of “National 
Sterling Silver Week,” now of sending a 
field secretary through the country preach- 
ing the gospel of Sterling, and more re- 
cently the launching of a truly ambitious 
program of national co-operative advertising 
of our product. This objective, helping the 
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retailer to increase the market for our prod- 
uct, our aim from the very beginning, still 
continues our aim today and is a big enough 
job to engage the constant attention and 
energy of all concerned. 

The present officers of the association are 
W. A. Kinsman, president; William F. Mc- 
Chesney, vice-president; Sinclair Weeks, 
treasurer, and Alexander Vincent, secretary. 
Executive offices are maintained at 20 W. 
47th St., New York. 

Yours truly, 
ALEXANDER VINCENT, Secretary. 





From A. W. Anderson, Secretary of the 
National Jewelers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co. 

Editor THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

Entering upon its 13th year in the under- 
writing field, this company is still the only 
one specializing in fire and tornado insurance 
a jewelers. The home office is at Neenah, 

is. 
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It now has policyholders in all States but 
four, the total number of policies in force 
being 3,600 in round numbers, compared with 
210 12 years ago. 

Its assets are, in round numbers, $135,000, 
about $80,000 of this being surplus. 

Insurance in force is $10,350,000, a gain 
of $1,325,000 in the past 12 months. The 
dividend for the past three years was 40 
per cent. 

Over $150,000 in dividends returned to 
policyholders since 1915 is one of its achieve- 
ments. 

Losses paid in the same time have been 
slightly over $110,000 distributed among 218 
policyholders. 

Tornado insurance is being solicited for 
the first time and it is expected that enough 
such policies will be on hand by April 1, 
1926, to insure the opening of this depart- 
ment. 

Present officers are: W. H. Upmeyer, 
Milwaukee, president; Gustave Keller, Ap- 
pleton, vice-president; Henry F. Stecher, 
Milwaukee, treasurer; A. W. Anderson, 
Neenah, secretary. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. W. ANDERSON, Secretary. 


From H. P. Dickinson, President of The 
Association of Manufacturing Jewelers, 
Engravers and Stationers to Schools 
and Colleges 





Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 
We are glad to take advantage of your 
suggestion that our association shall send a 
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few words of greeting in your special issue. 

Our wish for the trade in general is that 
1926 shall be a better year in every way 
than any former one. 

For our branch of the trade our members 
intend to try to make this year a “happy” 
one by urging those firms who are not 
members to join with us to fight out the 
problems and correct the “evils.” 

One of the worst troubles in the class ring 
business is the giving of gratuities to ob- 
tain business. Before the association was 
formed it was considered proper to give 
free rings to each member of the ring com- 
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mittee, and in many instances some kind of 
a prize was given to the class, sometimes 
actual money payments were made for an 
order. 

We believe this matter is a serious one. 
It teaches school boys and girls unfair busi- 
ness methods, it tempts them to accept graft 
as a part of business. 

Another important thing in our branch of 
the jewelry business is the cancellation of 
orders. This is usually brought about by 
offering prices which are cost, or lower, and 
some kind of “graft.” here are salesmen 
who show greater ability in getting a can- 
cellation than in obtaining regular orders. 

The members of our association have all 
subscribed to the code of ethics and each is 
honestly trying to uplift our trade. There 
are firms who are not members who are still 
striving for business in the old unbusiness- 
like way, but we are expecting that they 
can be won to ways of fairness. 

The association has been of benefit to the 
member firms, it has been worth while if 
only for the fact that the members have 
met together and now realize that com- 
petitiors can strive hard for business in a 
fair and honorable way and at the same 
time be friends. 

Sincerely, 
Harry P. Dickinson, President. 





From Henry C. Ostrander, Secretary of the 
Association of Manufacturing Jewelers, 
Engravers and Stationers to Schools 
and Colleges 

Editor THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The object of the association known as 
the Association of Manufacturing Jewelers, 
Engravers and Stationers to Schools and 
Colleges is: 
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To protect, foster and promote the welfare 
and interest of its members, 

To advocate such course of business deal- 
ings as will insure a square deal to schools 
and colleges, 

To elevate the standard of school and col- 
lege trade with jewelers and stationers, 

To correct and eradicate abuses in the 
trade, 
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To invite closer and friendlier relations 
between competitors, 

To prevent unfair trade antagonism, 

To produce lawful uniformity in customs 
and usages, 

To collect and distribute among the mem- 
bers information of value to such members 
and to the trade in general, 

To promote legislation which will be 
beneficial to the trade and to the public. 

To secure by lawful methods harmonious 
action in all matters affecting the interest 
and welfare of the members, and by law- 
ful methods to strive for the highest aims 
and purposes, and to attain the greatest 
benefit for the members and for schools and 
colleges. 

The association had its conception in 1921, 
being formed by four of its present members 
and having grown during the last four years 
to the total of 25, representing practically 
all of the larger manufacturers of school 
and college jewelry and stationery. 

It is still in its infancy stage, but much 
good has already been accomplished and its 
constantly growing membership indicates the 
respect for the association and what it 
stands for in the industry. 

Yours sincerely, 

Henry OstTRANDER, Secretary. 


From Frank T. Sloan, President of the Jew- 
elers’ 24 Karat Club 

In greeting the members of the jewelry 

trade on behalf of the Jewelers 24 Karat 

Club, I feel some hesitation in telling of 
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its achievements because, though a charter 
member of the organization, I have been in 
office as president less than a month; but in 
the 24 years of its existence, I have seen 
the club grow from a very small social 
association to one of the most prominent 
bodies in the industry and one whose func- 
tions have become a very notable event in 
the social program of the year. 

The Jewelers 24 Karat Club is an organi- 
zation built on distinctly social lines and 
includes in its membership the leading 
spirits in the various industries which go to 
make up the jewelry trade. It has for years 


taken over the work of supplying the social 
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activities of the industry in the vicinity of 
New York, thereby relieving our business 
organizations of a function which in the 
past had grown to be a task that they could 
not conveniently cope with. The principal 
functions of the club for years have been 
the great banquet in January, the beefsteak 
dinner in the Spring (a function for members 
only) and the outing held in the Summer- 
time, and the importance of these functions 
to the jewelry trade in cementing friend- 
ships and in establishing a fraternal spirit 
outside of business lines, has grown stronger 
every year. The club has sought to hold 
in its membership, the leaders of the indus- 
try as well as the representative men, who 
wish to hold to the best traditions of the 
jewelry trade and work for the elevation 
of its standards. Unfortunately, our mem- 
bership has to be limited to 200 but so im- 
portant has it become in the eyes of the 
industry that the club has always a long 
waiting list of applicants. 

It is my sincere hope that during the 
present year that the club will not only 
maintain its high standards established both 
in its membership and functions in the past 
but that it will continue to progress along 
the lines laid down by previous administra- 
tions and that its achievements during 1926 
will be as successful as those attained dur- 
ing nearly the quarter of a century of its 
existence. 





By William J. Ward, Secretary of the 
Jewelers’ 24 Karat Club 


The Jewelers 24 Karat Club went into 
existence in 1902 at a time when the social 
affairs of the jewelry industry of New 
York, and particularly the banquets were 
only those which the business organizations 
of the trade could supply. To a certain 
extent the banquets had become a burden 
on the business organizations which were 
not organized on lines to conduct them suc- 
cessfully, at least, without heartaches and 
jealousies on the part of the many people 
in the industry who were not members of 
the particular organization in charge. The 
need of an organization on social lines had 
been realized for some time but nothing was 
done until after a dinner given by those in 
charge of the Jewelers Republican Cam- 
paign in New York, at which a purely 
social organization was brought into being 
and later incorporated as the Jewelers 24 
Karat Club. The leading spirits in the 
formation of this were the late Col. John 
L. Shephard, the late Charles F. Brinck, the 
late James R. Gleason, the late E. R. Crippen, 
Leo Wormser, J. Warren Alford, Wm. I. 
Rosenfeld, Percy H. Savory, Willard 
Wheeler, Harry A. Flinn, A. L. Stearns 
and a few others, the number being in- 
creased in all to 24 at first. The charter 
of the club was signed by Judge Hall, of 
the New York Supreme Court, Nov. 12, 
1902, and filed in the office of the Secretary 
of State, two days later. 

One of the first dinners of the association 
held at the New York Athletic Club proved 
such a great success that the association 
became solidly established as a social organi- 
zation of the jewelry trade and has con- 
tinued so until the present time. 

The first membership of the 24 Karat 
Club was gradually increased to 100, then 
the demand on the organization was such as 
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to force it to increase to its present mem- 
bership, 200, the number limited by Article 
2 of its constitution. Alphabetically, the 
names of the charter members are given as: 
J. Warren Alford, Stephen Avery, Frank 
Beckwith, J. L. Bennett, Hiram A. Bliss, 
Chas, F. Brinck, A. F. Buecke, W. F. 
Chambers, Edwin R. Crippen, C. L. De- 
polier, H. A. Flinn, James R. Gleason, A. 
V. Huyler, Wm. I. Rosenfeld, A. Rosen- 
thal, Percy H. Savory, John L. Shephard, 
F. T. Sloan, Albert L. Stearns, W. T, 
Thompson, Willard H. Wheeler, G. R. 
Whitehead, J. B. Wood and Leo Wormser, 
The first president was Charles F. Brinck, 
the first vice-president, John L. Shephard, 
the first treasurer, Willard H. Wheeler and 
the first secretary, Harry A. Flinn. Since 
then the president and vice-president have 
changed every year though the secretary 
and treasurer have held long terms and also 
the assistant treasurers which were insti- 
tuted later. 
The present 


officers of the club are: 
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President, Frank T. Sloan; vice-president, 
Melville Untermeyer; secretary, William J. 
Ward; treasurer, Chas. R. Jung, and assist- 
ant treasurer, Robert Loch. Directors, 
Harry C. Larter, chairman; H. P. Dickin- 
son, W. H. Joers, W. N. Kahn, G. H. 
‘Niemeyer, H. A. Reichman, Lee Reichman 
and Leo Wormser. 





From O. A. Starke, President of the 


National Watch Case Manufacturers’ 
Association 


Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


The year 1925 has seen some very definite 
improvements in the general watch case sit- 
uation. The elimination of time guarantees 
and the establishment through the Federal! 
Trade Commission, of definite standards for 
gold filled cases has unquestionably gone a 
long way toward eliminating the many abuses 
that were so rapidly multiplying within the 
industry and has made it possible for the 
jeweler who desires quality merchandise to 
buy with confidence and satisfaction. 

The activities of our association through 
the past year have been given over exclu- 
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sively to co-operating with the Federal Trade 
Commission in seeing to it that the standards 
established by that body are universally fol- 
lowed. Splendid work has been accom- 
plished also in that the national magazines 
of the country and the better business bu- 
reaus scattered throughout the important 
cities of the United States have interested 
themselves whole-heartedly in the situation 
and not only have pledged their co-operation 
but in many cases have reported definite in- 
stances in which they have helped the good 
work along. 

There are unmistakable signs that the 
heavy stocks of guaranteed cases that were 
on hand a year or two ago are now pretty 
definitely cleared away. The new Govern- 
ment standard case is coming into its own 
at a time when reports from all sides are 
to the effect that the outlook for the jewelry 
industry as a whole is considerably brighter 
than it has been in many years. 

With the country enjoying true and sound 
prosperity it was inevitabie that the public 
at large must find its way back to the jewelry 
stcre. The signs are unmistakable that this 
is coming about and so forms a logical back- 
ground for the prediction that 1926 will wit- 
mess a greater degree of activity at large 
than has been the case in several years. 

On behalf of the National Watch Case 
Manufacturers’ Association, it gives me 
pleasure to extend to the industry as a whole 
our hearty best wishes for a most successful 
and prosperous 1926. 

Cordially yours, 
O. A. STARKE, President. 


From Alexander Vincent, Secretary of the 
National Watch Case Manufacturers’ 
Association 

Editor THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 


In the middle of 1923 invitations were ex- 
tended to all members of the watch case 
industry to meet and discuss ways and means 
to combat the deplorable conditions that were 
developing from the fact that the words 
“Gold Filled” stamped in a watch case had 
no definite meaning. Time guarantees im- 
printed in watch cases of lowest quality were 
also lowering the industry’s prestige and 
high standing. Out of these informal con- 
ferences developed the proposal to seek the 
aid of the United States Federal Trade 
Commission. A trade practice submittal was 
held and as a result, with the sanction of 
that body, time guarantees were eliminated 
from watch cases and definite standards were 
established for watch cases stamped “Gold 
Filled.” 

With these rulings of the Federal .Trade 
Commission becoming effective January, 
1924, it was found some permanent organiza- 
tion was necessary in order to give to the 
Department at Washington the fullest kind 
of co-operation possible. Accordingly the 
National Watch Case Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation was organized and the task of 
procuring strict observance of the Govern- 
ment’s rulings has been’ the sole purpose and 
object of the association ever since. 

The association maintains an office at 20 
W. 47th St., New York. The officers are 
Otto A. Starke, president; Eugene Edel- 
stein, vice-president; Percy Savory, treas- 
urer, and Alexander Vincent, secretary. 

Yours truly, 
ALEXANDER VINCENT, Secretary. 
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From August Oppenheimer, President of 
The Jewelers’ Protective Union 
Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The Jewelers’ Protective Union has served 
the jewelry trade for 48 years in the en- 
deavor to apprehend and prosecute thieves 
who prey upon its members. 

The Union being a mutual organization 
can attain its greatest success only through 
the hearty co-operation of its members and 
their salesmen who represent the members 
on the road. 

At no time in the history of the organiza- 
tion has it been so important and essential 
as it today for the salesmen to whom valu- 
able stocks have been entrusted, to be always 
on the alert, exercising constant care in their 
every movement. as it is today. 

The Jewelers’ Protective Union was not 
organized to make money or to declare divi- 
dends to its members; on the contrary, it 





AUGUST OPPENHEIMER 


exists to spend money. Primarily, in the 
endeavor to apprehend and prosecute thieves 
who steal the stocks in the custody of sales- 
men, property of the members. Secondarily 
in the recovery of the property of members 
if possible when stolen or lost. It also pro- 
mulgates such suggestions as will be helpful 
to the salesmen in the care of the merchan- 
dise entrusted to salesmen. “Eternal vigilance 
is the price of safety” is the Union’s watch- 
word. 

In these perilous times, may we not count 
upon the fullest co-operation on the part of 
all of our members and their salesmen. 

Very truly yours, 
AvuGuSsT OPPENHEIMER, President. 





From Fred L. Goddard, Secretary of The 
Jewelers’ Protective Union 
Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The Jewelers’ Protective Union was or- 
ganized on July 1, 1878. The first executive 
committee consisted of: William R. Alling, 
Ira Goddard, Lewis A. Parsons, Thomas 
Slater, Seligman Oppenheimer, William 
Smith and Isaac M. Miller. The first presi- 
dent was William R. Alling, and the first 
secretary-treasurer was Ira Goddard. 
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The Union began with a handful of men 
who started out to apprehend and prosecute 
thieves who preyed upon its members. In 
the course of a few years it had gained a 
reputation of never having failed to catch 
a thief in any case and for many years this 
reputation was maintained. 

The Union now has a new generation of 
thieves-to deal with and it is hoped it will 
acquire before long the same _ reputation 
among this generation of thieves that it did 
years ago. 

The present executive committee consists 
of the following: August Oppenheimer, Leo- 
pold Stern, Fred L. Goddard, David Kaiser, 
Alpheus L. Brown, Frank T. Sloan, Charles 
R. Jung, Marcel M. Mirabeau, Harry Du- 
rand, Harry C. Larter and Albert L. Kahn. 

The officers are as follows: August Op- 
penheimer, president; Leopold Stern, vice- 
president; Frank*T. Sloan, second vice- 
president; Fred L. Goddard, secretary-treas- 
urer, and John B. Goddard, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The present membership of this union is 
over 700. 

Yours very truly, 


Frep L. Gopparp, Secretary-Treasurer. 





From George P. Clapp, President of the 
Jewelers’ Fraterna! Association 


Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

Through the courtesy of THE JEWELERS’ 
CircuLar I take pleasure in extending 
hearty greetings and best wishes to the 
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officers and members of the Jewelers’ Fra- 
ternal Association as well as to the trade at 
large. 

Our association is prospering while one 
of the pleasing and gratifying features is 
the fact that not a member, since my in- 
cumbancy, has gone to the “Great Beyond.” 

Again wishing all the best this old world 
affords I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
GeorceE P. Crap, 
President. 
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From W. N. Dutemple, Secretary of the 
Jewelers’ Fraternal Association 
Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The Jewelers’ Fraternal Association was 
formed in July, 1915, for the purpose of 
providing a quick payment to the beneficiary 
of a deceased member, at that time $100. 
The pavment has since been increased to 
$150. There had been a custom for years, 
of collecting a fund for the widow of a 
departed friend; but this was found not 
always satisfactory and resulted in forming 
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this association originally of 113 members. 
The membership is now 200 with a waiting 
list. Our membership is composed chiefly 
of salesmen representing manufacturing 
jewelers but men of kindred trades are 
eligible. Our first president was H. V. 
Lenau who has been succeeded each year by 
a president usually very well known in the 
trade. 

We have no social functions whatever and 
but one fixed meeting, the annual meeting 
occurring on the second Thursday in March 
at which, election of officers and three mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors is held and 
such business done as may come before the 
meeting. 

The present officers are: Geo. P. Clap, 
president; J. H. Anderson, vice-president ; 
W. N. Dutemple, secretary and treasurer. 

The Board of Governors hold monthly 
meetings at which matters of detail are dis- 
cussed and various questions of the business 
of the association are disposed of. 

Respectfully, 
W. N. DuTEMPLE, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 





From P. J. Coffey, President of the National 
Jewelers’ Board of Trade 
Editor, THe JEwELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

It is with pleasure that I accept this op- 
portunity to extend greetings to the entire 
jewelry trade and best wishes for a success- 
ful business during 1926. Indications 
throughout the country point to a revival of 
trade, and I feel sure that we can look 
ahead to a more prosperous time in the 
jewelry trade. 
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The work of the National Jewelers Board 
of Trade is so well known throughout the 
industry that it is hardly necessary for me 
to comment upon it, other than to say that 
we will endeavor to build on the foundation 
which has been laid in the past and increase 
the usefulness of the Board, not only to its 
members but to the industry at large. 

The reports published in the trade press 
following the annual meeting of the Board, 
at which time I was honored by being 
elected as president, indicate the progress 
which has been made during the past year. 
The work of the Board has branched out in 
so many different directions from its first 
efforts as a reporting and rating associa- 
tion that today it strives along many lines 
to promote the welfare of the jewelry trade. 
The reporting and rating department is con- 
stantly being improved and the work of the 
Good and Welfare Committee, the Adjust- 
ment Committee, the Arbitration Committee, 
and other features of the Board's activities 
have made it an institution in the industry. 

With the beginning of my term in office 
as president, I ask the co-operation of every 
member of the Board and the trade at large 
in carrying on the work in a way that will 
maintain the leadership of the Board in the 
industry and pledge my sincere efforts in 
that direction. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
P. J. Correy, President. 





From F. C. Backus, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Jewelers’ Board of Trade 


Editor THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The National Jewelers Board of Trade 
as it is today is the final amalgamation of 
four big credit associations of the jewelry 














F. C. BACKUS 


trade. The oldest of these was the Jewelers’ 
Mercantile Agency, Ltd., established in 1873 
by DeLoid Safford. The second of these 
was the New York Jewelers’ Association, 
established in 1874, of which Moses G. 
Baldwin was the first president; and the 
third was the New York Jewelers’ Board 
of Trade established in 1885, of which Jo- 
seph Fahys was the first president. 

Until 1896 the three New York organiza- 
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tions existed simultaneously, but in that year 
the Jewelers’ Board of Trade leased the 
Jewelers’ Mercantile Agency, Ltd. taking 
over its organization and continuing the 
Reference Book, which was the only refer- 
ence credit book that had been extant in the 
jewelry trade, and also continuing the Prov- 
idence office. The Jewelers’ Mercantile 
Agency was the only one of the three agen- 
cies operating simultaneously that had a 
Reference Book. 

The Jewelers’ Board of Trade and the 
New York Jewelers’ Association continued 
separate existences until 1899, when they 
were united under the name of the Jewelers’ 
Association and Board of Trade, and Au- 
gustus K. Sloan was elected first president 
of the amalgamated association. 

At that time there existed in Chicago a 
trade credit organization known as the Chi- 
cago Jewelers’ Association which had been 
established in 1876 and which gave credit 
information to the people of the middle west, 
but in 1903 the Chicago organization was 
combined with the Jewelers’ Association and 
Board of Trade, which continued its Chi- 
cago branch, taking over the credit and 
rating functions of the Chicago Jewelers’ 
Association, which thereafter continued to 
exist only as a civic organization. 

In January, 1906, the name of the com- 
bined associations was changed to the 
Jewelers’ Board of Trade, and on Nov. 27. 
1911, the name was again changed to Na- 
tional Jewelers Board of Trade, owing to 
the fact that its field of activity had spread 
from coast to coast. A San Francisco office 
was established in‘1912 and a Cincinnati 
office in 1913, which are in operation today 
as well as the branch offices in Chicago and 
Providence. 

The National Jewelers Board of Trade 
has steadily continued in growth until it 1s 
now one of the largest and most active 
trade organizations in the country. It has 
a membership of 1,400 of the representative 
manufacturers, wholesalers and importers in 
jewelry and kindred lines and is the recog- 
nized source for authoritative credit infor- 
mation pertaining to the industry. In addi- 
tion to its credit service, it has through its 
Adjustment Committee, Good and Welfare 
Committee, Arbitration Committee and its 
Fighting Fund, always endeavored to main- 
tain the highest standard of the industry as 
well as to foster constructive policies and 
when necessary vigorously prosecute the 
dishonest merchant.. Its purpose is truly 
carried out in its slogan, “To promote the 
welfare of the jewelry trade,” and it wel- 
comes the support of every eligible merchant 
to membership. ; 





From W. R. Cooper, President of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Jewelers’ Association 
Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 
Undoubtedly throughout the United States 
the various branches of the jewelry industry 
are of one accord. While the first six 
months of the year were not as promising 
as we wished them to be, the latter half of 
the year proved itself worthwhile, especially 
the winding up of the year. The month of 
December in a good many cases proved to 
be far better than most of us had antici- 
pated. With renewed effort and with the 
co-operation of all associations connected 
with our industry we have considerably more 
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The IH LALLMARK Organization, comprised of 


leading retail jewelers throughout the country, has 





ad o . e * 
demonstrated, during the year 1925, its ability to serve 


HALLMARK jewelers in a truly co-operative way. 





The combined purchasing power of 900 
HALLMARK 
for the individual retailer, who has the 
HALLMARK franchise, to buy DIAMONDS, 
WATCHES, SILVERWARE—merchandise of 


quality at a distinct saving, which he can pass 





jewelers makes it possible 








on to his customers. 









Plans for the future will result in our further growth. 


HALLMARK means all it implies—Highest Stand- 


ard of Merit. 













Our traveling representatives have started on their Spring 
trips with an unprecedented line of merchandise. 









The United Jewelers, Inc. 
16 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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to look forward to than we have had in a 
number of years. 

While I have been considered very much 
of an optimist, I now have more faith in 
optimism than I have had for a number of 
years. The jewelry industry must advance 
and regain its standing with other indus- 
tries. We as wholesalers must get behind 
the publicity movement, not only with our 
financial support but moral as well, as other 
industries have done, with results that are 








W. R. COOPER 


well known to all of us. With this renewed 
activity we as wholesalers should gain that 
knowledge which will do much to make our 
business more prosperous. 

It is now up to the entire industry to get 
together, shoulder to shoulder, to fight with 
the best there is in us, so that a year from 
now we can grasp hands with our sister or- 
ganizations and say, “Well done for 1926.” 

Sincerely yours, 
W. R. Cooper, President. 


From George A. Fernley, Secretary of the 
National Wholesale Jewelers’ Association 
Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The National Wholesale Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation was founded 17 years ago at the 
Hotel Pontchartrain in Detroit. 

During the past years the organization has 
developed steadily, until today it includes 
practically all, with a few exceptions, of the 
prominent wholesale distributors of jewelry 
in the United States. 

It is the constant endeavor of the officers 
to bear in mind the objects of the associa- 
tion, i. e, to establish better feeling between 
those engaged in the wholesale distribution 
of jewelry and the manufacturers and re- 
tail trade, to elevate the standards of the 
business, to use its efforts to place the whole- 
sale distribution of jewelry on the most 
pleasant and profitable basis and to assist 
in the solution of the manifold problems of 
the jewelry industry. 

Since the organization meeting in De- 
troit, conventions have been held in Chicago, 
three times; New York, once; Cincinnati, 
three times; Philadelphia, once; Providence, 
twice; St. Louis, once; Atlantic City, six 
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times; West Baden, once, and at these con- 
ventions there is always present a liberal 
representation of wholesale jewelers from 
all parts of the United States, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, as well as a goodly 
number of those manufacturers interested in 
distributing through wholesale channels. 

The particular problems confronting the 
association at the present moment are: 

First, increasing the sale of jewelry and 
kindred lines. 

Second, reducing overhead expense. 

Third, securing the removal of the war 
tax on jewelry. 

Fourth, securing Federal legislation en- 
abling manufacturers to enforce the main- 
tenance of resale prices. 

Fifth, abating crime and reducing insur- 
ance rates. 

Sixth, collecting and disseminating 
formation of value to members. 


in- 





G. A. FERNLEY 


These particular problems as well as the 
routine work of the organization will busily 
occupy the association. for the next few 
months. 

Yours truly, 
GeorcE A. FERNLEY, Secretary. 





From Harry C. Larter, Chairman of the 
Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee 


Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

During the year just passed the Jewelers’ 
Vigilance Committee has confined its efforts 
practically in trying to bring together the 
conflicting interests in our industry regarding 
a new National Stamping Law, and only 
those who have been actively engaged in this 
work can have any conception of the diffi- 
culties encountered. 

Our plans have been, and we thought were 
completed, to introduce long before this a 
new National Stamping Law in the present 
session of Congress, but at a mass meeting 
held last Fall in New York there was some 
objection on the part of a few to that part 
of the platinum clause relating to the mark- 
ing, billing and advertising of articles of 
jewelry made of two precious metals appear- 
ing and purporting to be alike—namely, plat- 
inum and white gold. 

Since that conference innumerable meet- 
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ings have been held between a committee ap- 
pointed to thrash out that question at the 


- conference and various groups of our trade 


vitally interested in the subject. Outside ex- 
pert advisers were called in, and the result 
has been that those who objected to the 
plans submitted originally now realize the 
question is far more complicated than they 
had any idea of. 

A few days ago another important meet- 
ing was held of these interested groups, and 





LARTER 


H. C. 


a suggested plan was testatively agreed to 
that may meet the situation. However, the 
resault cannot help but be a compromise 
proposition. 

We often get discouraged because of our 
inability to soon smooth out these conflicting 
interests and move more promptly on this 
important subject, but we can say that the 
Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee is a unit, 
and it is their desire to have a Na- 
tional Stamping Law that will raise our 
standards and not lower them, and that they 
would much prefer to have no new law than 
to father one that would legalize further 
the many abuses in our trade now so preva- 
lent. 

To the many retailers, wholesalers and 
manufacturers who are of the same mind, we 
appeal for their continued support. 

Harry C. Larter, Chairman. 





From A. L. Woodland, Secretary of the 
Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee 
Editor THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

Realizing the necessity of having some or- 
ganization in the jewelry trade that could 
act in emergency, particularly to be as a 
connecting link with the United States Gov- 
ernment, the Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee 
was organized early in 1917, just before our 
declaration to enter actively in the world 
war. 

In order that this committee should be 
truly representative of the jewelry trade, a 
committee of 30 was selected, three each 
from the various branches of our industry, 
under the following classifications: Retail- 
ers, wholesalers, importers, manufacturers of 
platinum jewelry, manufacturers of gold 
jewelry, manufacturers of silverware, manu- 
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in the Heart of the 
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New Wholesale Jewelry District 


Supreme in “North” Daylight 
facilities—this beautiful 17-story 
modern fireproof building is de- 
signed especially for jewelers, 
watchmakers, diamond dealers 
and others requiring maximum 
window-light. 

There is more window space per foot 


of wall in 64 West 48th Street than 
any other building in mid-New York. 


Whether you need 500 or 5000sq. 


ft. you will find ideal business accom- 


modations in this imposing structure. 


Architecturally the building ranks 
among the best in Mid-New York 
and permits of economic sub-division 


with unusual daylight facilities. 


A specially designed Jeweler’s Bur- 
glar Alarm System—three high-speed 
Otis Passenger Elevators of 8,000 Ib. 
capacity. Main entrance on 48th St. 
with shipping facilities at 70 West 
48th Street. 


SAMUEL BARKIN & SONS 
Builders and Owners 


565 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


BROWN, WHEELOCK: HARRIS, VOUGHT & CO., Inc. 


20 East 48th Street 


Renting cAgents 


14 Wall Street 


OR YOUR OWN BROKER 
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64 WEST 48% STREET 


. 2 oa: K 


JEWELER’S 
ALARM 
SYSTEM 


Safeguarded 


bya 


Vv 





Write for booklet of 
unusual floor plans 
and complete details 
of moderate rental 
arrangements. 


OPEN FOR 
INSPECTION 
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facturers of watch cases, precious metal deal- 
ers and refiners, watch importers, optical 
manufacturers and dealers. 

While it has not been possible to adhere, 
during the nine years of the existence of this 
committee, to this classification because of 
the desire to have active men on the com- 
mittee, many of the original men selected are 
still active members, and the committee now 
i; composed of the following: Harry Cc 
Larter, chairman ; Lee Reichman, vice-chair- 





WOODLAND 


A. L. 


man; Alpheus L. Brown, treasurer ; A. L. 
Woodland, secretary; Horace R. Benedict, 
Sigmund Cohn, Harry P. Dickinson, De Witt 
A. Davidson, Milton L. Ernst, Morris L. 
Ernst, counsel; Aaron V. Frost, Jr., William 
H. Joers, Jonas Koch, Walter Kahn, Wil- 
liam F. Lehrfeld, Harry Lissauer, Robert 
Loch, Arthur Lorsch, Jacob Mehrlust, Mar- 
cel Mirabeau, R. G. Monroe, G. H. Nie- 
meyer, M. D. Rothschild, John W. Sher- 
wood, Abraham Shiman, Wilson A. Streeter, 
William J. Ward, T. Edgar Willson, G. is 
Wilcox, Otto D. Wormser. 

It is important also to note that practically 
the same officers have served continually 
since its inception. Space, however, will not 
_ permit the recording of the many things this 
committee accomplished for the benefit of 
our entire industry, but we can truly say 
thta the Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee has, 
and will continue, to serve the jewelry trade 
when it is confronted with problems no other 
organization in the trade can further that 
will require prompt and efficient service. 

A. L. WoopLanp, Secretary. 


From P. Byrne, Secretary of the Hollow- 
Ware Manufacturers Service Bureau 
Editor THe JEWELERS’ C1RCULAR: 

In response to your request for a review 
of the accomplishments of the Silver-plated 
Hollow Ware Manufacturers’ Service Bu- 
reau during the past year, without encroach- 
ing too far upon your space I might describe 
briefly those that are of most interest to 
the jewelry trade. 

The outstanding activity of the year has 
been the campaign against “Plunder Mer- 
chandise,” which is the name that has come 
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into common use for trashy silver-plated 
hollow-ware, the kind that is so unsuited to 
the purposes for which it is sold that it 
cannot give satisfaction and hence disgusts 
the buying public, turns them against the 
store that sells it and prejudices them against 
silver-plated hollow-ware in general, thus 
thus restricting consumption and working 
great harm to all branches of the industry. 

Since July, 1925, this Bureau has con- 
ducted a very vigorous campaign for the 
purpose of bringing the truth of this matter 
home to the consumer as well as to the 
jewelers and the jobbers and stores that deal 
in silver-plated hollow-ware. The field has 
been well covered and we have had a most 
remarkable response from all classes of these 
people. Many of the jewelers, jobbers and 
dealers have pledged their co-operation and 
written of our efforts in a most commenda- 
tory way, many of the letters referring to 
this work as the most constructive effort 
ever made in the silver-plated hollow-ware 
industry. 

This campaign, although thus far only of 
about six months’ duration, has plainly 
shown that it is just what is wanted by the 
great majority of all classes in our industry 
and not only have they responded with their 
approval and offers of co-operation but there 
are at hand many evidences of an increase 
in the use of worthy hollow-ware in place 
of the unworthy variety. We are so much 
encouraged that we intend to continue this 
campaign in 1926 and your readers from time 
to time will hear of its further progress. 

Among other activities we have assisted in 
the general endeavor to promote the proposed 
new Stamping Act which, it is hoped, may 
soon become a law and contain a section 
relating to silver-plated hollow-ware, thus 
constituting another step toward the upbuild- 
ing of worthy goods in our industry. We 
likewise have been active in co-operating for 
the discontinuance of the misleading word 
“Sheffield,” which, as is well known, had 
come to be applied largely to unworthy 
goods. On the whole, we feel that the year 
1925 has been one of great progress and 
encouragement in these matters and the pros- 
pect for 1926 is for important further prog- 
ress. 

Very truly yours, 
GrorcE P. Byrne, Secretary. 





From A. L. Woodland, Secretary of The 
Brotherhood of Traveling Jewelers 


The Brotherhood of Traveling Jewelers 
was organized in the Windsor Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on May 12, 1890, with the following 
charter members: C. C. Offerman, Charles 
A. Boynton, J. E. Simonson, George W. 
Parks, A. E. Wood, Everett I. Rogers, 
Charles L. White, N. S. Davis, Fred M. 
Van Houten, Lewis E. Fay. 

Its first officers were: George W. Parks, 
president; C. C. Offerman, vice-president ; 
C. A. Boynton, secretary-treasurer. 

The first executive committee consisted of 
J. N. Taylor, chairman; C. L. White, E. V. 
Clergue, C. O. E. Hartung, J. E. Simonson. 

Of the original officers the following sur- 
vive: E I. Rogers, N. S. Davis, F. M. Van 
Houten, J. E. Simonson, George W. Parks. 

The organization was formed to stop the 
practice of “passing the hat” when some un- 
fortunate needed help. The organization 
grew and at the present time the member- 
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ship numbers 350, which is its limit. The 
officers are elected at the meeting held once 
a year. These meetings were formerly held 
in the Astor House, until that building was 
torn down, then in the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion rooms. For the last two years the an- 
nual meeting has been held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, followed by a dinner. 

Many members of the Brotherhood met 
but once a year at these meetings. They 
have a good time, go their way and do not 
see each other for another year. 

The present officers are: W. A. Brown, 
president; A. E. J. Winter, vice-president ; 
\. L. Woodland, secretary-treasurer. 

The executive committee is as follows: 
L. D. Reynolds, chairman; J. W. Sherwood, 
W. C. Barry, Archibald Graham. 

Yours truly, 
A. L. WoopLanp, Secretary. 





From Hugo M. Staiger, President of the 
Traveling Jewelers’ Association 


In 1905 a group of traveling salesmen, all 
members of the Brotherhood of Traveling 
Jewelers, realizing the need of having a 
fund on hand to be in a position to turn 
over immediately to a needy family of a 
brother traveler at his death, formed the 
Traveling Jewelers Association. 

The membership is limited to members of 
the Brotherhood of Traveling Jewelers. 
There are no dues other than an assessment 
of $2.25 at the death of a member, the 
association paying the beneficiary $2 per 
enrolled member which lately has figured 
in the neighborhood of $640. 

Very often in the past it has been a 
blessing for the money is turned over in 
cash without any red tape or loss of time. 

The last death occurring was a member 
residing in Los Angeles and within an hour 
of being notified of the death, the money 
was on the way. 

At the present time there is a member- 
ship of 320. Arthur B. Tuthill is president 
and Hugo M. Staiger is secretary and 
treasurer. 

Yours sincerely, 
Huco M. Staicer, Secretary. 








John R. Jackson, credit manager, John M. 
Roberts & Son Co., spoke on “Selling More 
Merchandise by Collection Letters” before 
the Direct Mail Group of the Pittsburgh 
Advertising Club, Jan. 15. Members of the 
24-Karat Club of Pittsburgh were guests of 
the Advertising Club. Mr. Jackson’s plea 
was to make collection letters sales letters. 
He said the first collection letter was the 
second most important contact of his store 
with the customer, the first, of course, being 
made at the time of sale. This letter should, 
of course, ask for payment, but should con- 
clude with a statement regarding something 
which the store had for sale, thus suggesting 
that the continued patronage of the customer 
was desired. Mr. Jackson said that the col- 
lection letter which flatly stated that the 
money must be paid or legal collection would 
follow, would bring in the most money. But 
it would be the most expensive collection 
letter, because the store would lose a cus- 
tomer. Up until the time the account is 
actually given to the attorney for collection, 
all collection letters should include a subtle 
sales appeal. 
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Have You Our 1926 
General Catalogue? 
If Not, Write for It 


Selecting Watches, Diamonds, Jewel- 
ry, Silverware and Clocks through our 
ee he oe catalogue has made buying easier. No 
DE LUXE Diamond Ring Line use waiting two months for a salesman 
18K. White Gold finely pierced DINNER when you have it always at your call. 


RING containing 4 brilliant diamonds and 2 
navette shaped sapphires at a special price of 


$41.50 Net Aisenstein & Gordon 











No. 2080 


(Slightly larger than actual size) 


























Sent on memo to rated dealers 712-14 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
M. ADELS & COMPANY : 
Diamond Exchange Building The House of Service 
14 Maiden Lane New York — 
* 

















Makers of Ladies’ and Men’s Diamond Set Single Stone Rings, 
Fancy Rings, Dinner Rings, and 
° ° ° in Platinum and 
Diamond Mounted Wedding Rings is 'wiie'cii 
QUALITY MERCHANDISE IN LOOSE AND MOUNTED DIAMONDS 


Rarcnttin P. H. WINTERBERG & CO. 


CHAS. F. MOORE, Southern States 


CHAS. AHLBORN, Middle West 
S. G. ZUCKERMAN, Wisc., Ind., Iowa, Ill. IMPORTERS OF DIAMONDS 
MAX MARCUS, Washt., Utah, Idaho, Mont. 99 East Madison Street CHICAGO 


J. E. JOHNSON, Ariz. and Calif. 























The BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


PRICE, $1.00 
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Watch and Clock Industry of the Black Forest 





Industry Situated at Schramberg and Schwenningen in Wurtemberg Suffers 
Severe Recession During Last Months of 1925 and Many Employes 
Dismissed During November and December 




















WasuHIncTon, D. C.,, Jan. 28—In the 
Black Forest regions of Wurtemberg and 
Baden there is located the greater part of 
the clock and watch industry of Germany. 
The cities Schramberg and Schwenningen, 
both in Wurtemberg, are the two largest 
manufacturing communities in Germany and 
have a joint daily capacity of 40,000 time- 
pieces, 

The clock and watch industry of Germany 
is the largest in Europe and is of the highest 
technical and mechanical development, credit- 
ed with a daily capacity of 60,000 timepieces. 
The manufacture of timepieces other than 
watches predominates in value. Under nor- 
mal conditions approximately 25,000 persons 
are employed by this industry in the Black 
Forest districts. 

The industry as a whole is dependent on 
foreign trade, particularly that branch man- 
ufacturing clocks, clock movements, clock 
parts, and computing devices operated by 
clock works. Fully 75 per cent. of the man- 
ufactures in this line enters into the export 
trade. Shipments are made to all parts of 
the world. Great Britain, Netherlands, 
Argentina, Brazil, East India, Australia, 
and the United States are Germany’s best 
markets, 

The home market in cheap watches, said 
to equal now Swiss manufacturers, is re- 
Home trade in clocks other 
than cheap and medium grades has fallen 
off considerably and it now rates as very 
poor. 

During the first six months of 1925 the 
foreign trade of this industry was reported 
as satisfactory. Pre-war exports had not 
only been equaled but exceeded in both 
quality and kinds of commodities. The 
monthly tonnage of the national export 
from Germany of wall and standing clocks, 
driven by springs, with or without chimes, 
clock works and parts thereof, pocket and 
other calculating mechanisms, also automatic 
measuring and registering devices combined 
with clock works, during the first six months 
of last year, averaged 829.6 metric tons. 
The export of the same kind of commodities 
for the months of July, August and Septem- 
ber, 1925, the latest figures available, aver- 
aged 628.7 metric tons per month, an aver- 
age decrease of 200.7 tons per month com- 
pared with the first half of the year. Foreign 
trade during the months of October and 
November, 1925, were expected to average 
somewhat less than the three months pre- 
vious. An improvement in the export trade 
is not anticipated during 1926; on the con- 
trary, a further decrease is expected. 

The peak of industrial activity was 
reached during May and June, 1925, and 
since then there has been a steady recession 
which during November, 1925, approached 
the critical state and is continuing on the 
downward curve. Inability to negotiate 


satisfactory commercial treaties with certain 
countries, disturbances in the Far Fast, pre- 
vailing high taxes, increased wages, and the 


high cost of raw products, are cited as fea- 
tures seriously interferring with the prog- 
ress of the industry. 

The National Association of Watch and 
Clock Manufacturers had increased the price 
of clocks by eight per cent. as from Septem- 
ber, 1925. This increase was reduced dur- 
ing the latter part of November to three 
per cent., effective on Dec. 1, 1925. This 
reduction applies to the home trade. Ex- 
port prices are said to be at present about 
10 per cent. less than on Sept. 1, 1925. In- 
creasing foreign competition and lack of 
orders are responsible for the reduction. 

Several of the larger manufacturers have 
dismissed employes during the last half of 
November due to the extreme dullness of 
the Christmas trade, which normally is the 
best season of the year for the watch and 
clock industry. Unemployment, as on Dec. 
1, 1925, is reported to have reached 10 per 
cent. of the number of persons engaged 
solely in manufacturing. Further dismissals 
were scheduled for December, 1925. 

Many of the smaller manufacturers are 
working on short time, averaging 40 hours 
to the week. The Union of Black Forest 
Watch and Clock Makers is insistent on 
higher wages, while the association of man- 
ufacturers were contemplating cutting wages 
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from 20 to 30 per cent., effective Jan. 2. 

At present a skilled worker 25 years old, 
receives the maximum tariff wage of 68 
pfennigs ($0.1618) per hour, while an un- 
skilled worker, 25 years old, begins with 
80 per cent. of the maximum wage. The 
minimum wage in the tariff is 50 per cent. 
of the maximum, paid to apprentices 16 
years old. The figures quoted above repre- 
sent the present tariff rate which, however, 
is from 10 per cent. to 30 per cent. less than 
what is actually being paid. 








Thirty beneficiaries will receive close to 
$100,000, according to the will of Alfred 
D. Norton, Gloversville, N. Y., for many 
years a leading jeweler there. He was killed 
several weeks ago in an automobile accident. 
The total value of the property has not 
yet been appraised. His widow died a few 
weeks after him. The bequests include 
$5,000 to the David and Helen Getman 
Memorial Hospital; $10,000 to the First 
Baptist Church; $1,000 to the Freemont 
Methodist Church; $1,000 to the Emanuel 
Baptist Church; $2,000 to the Littauer 
Hospital; $2,000 to the’ Young Women’s 
Christian Association; $2,000 to the 
Y. M. C. A.; $1,000 to the Gloversville 
Free Library; $2,000 to the Day Nursery; 
$2,000 to the Y. M. C. A. of Johnstown; 
$5,000 to the Home for Aged Women of 
Johnstown. Any surplus in the estate is 
to be divided pro rata. The executor, the 
City National Bank of Gloversville, is 
authorized to hold his stock ‘in the A. D. 
Norton Co. as long as his wife lives, and 
as long thereafter as necessary to obtain a 
reasonable price for it. 











Watchmakers Certified by the 


Horological Institute of America 














JUNIOR WATCHMAKER GRADE 


The following are the names and employers of candidates granted the certificate 
of “Junior Watchmaker” by the Horological Institute of America, January 18, 1926. 


Candidate Employer 
E. M. Abbott 

John C. Chandler 
Rudolph H. Cooper 
Joseph Husnik 
Stanley E. Kessinger 
Russell H. Lovelace 
Albert O. Mathieu 
James M. McCoy 
Pete Moran 

Colin Keith Munro 
James John O’Day 
Arthur W. Smith 
Frank C. Smith 
Walter Wedyck 
Linville R. White 
Carroll O. Wight 


Stacy Shown 


W. D. Hoyal 
A. A. Smith 
A. B. Mitchell 


Student 


L. C. Tallman 
Not known 


CERTIFIED WATCHMAKER GRADE 


The following are the names and employers of candidates granted the certificate 
of “Certified Watchmaker” by the Horological Institute of America, January 18, 1926. 


Candidate Employer 
Czsar G. Cunha 
Glenn A. Foster 
James K. Greer 
Marshall C. Hannah 
H. Anthoney Hansen 
Paul R. Mines 


H. H. Jeffrey 
J. G. Mines 





Abbott & Kendrick 
Quimby & Quimby 
John H. Cooper 


Abbott & Kendrick 
Lovelace Jewelry Co. 
E. T. Desauliniers 
Has own business 


Oregon, Wash., R. R. Co. 


Has own business 


None at present 
Pamp & Carlson 
Shire & Fithian 
Has own business 






Address 
Enid, Okla. 
Claremont, N. H. 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Enid, Okla. 
Bowling Green, Mo. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Gary, W. Va. 
Anaconda, Mont. 
Truro, Nova Scotia 
New Britain, Conn. 
Heppner, Ore. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Ames, Ia. 
Wellington, O. 


Washington, D. C. 


Address 
Santa Clara, Cal. 
Princeton, IIl. 
Paris, Kentucky 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Durango, Colo. 
Wayne, Nebr. 
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Hat Ornaments in Vogue in Paris and at the Riviera 




















HE most interesting innovation this 
Winter is the use of precious metals 
and jewelry as part of the trimming of 
hats. Introduced tentatively in Autumn, it 
has now become the “rage,” like everything 
that catches on in Paris. Hats can hardly 
be said to be perfect without a touch of 
metal or precious stones. As a rule a bar 
of gold or silver fastens down the ribbon 
band, with which the hat is trimmed. Still 
small, although it is anticipated that noth- 
ing but immense cart-wheel hats will be 
seen in the Spring, hats are very simply 
trimmed. It is for this reason that gold 
or silver is introduced. The three-bar trim- 
ming is very popular. On a piece of up- 
standing ribbon, at the side of the hat, there 
are three bars, to hold the ribbon stiff, or 
to appear to do so, the bars are of varying 
sizes, the broadest being near the top of 
the ribbon, the smallest nearest the brim of 
the hat. Sometimes plain gold is used. On 
others the bar is slightly ornamented. Sil- 
ver is used in the same way. Plaques or 
bars of “diamonds,” “pearls,” or colored 
stones are seen in hat trimmings. Some- 
times a hat is trimmed with nothing but a 
cart-wheel of “diamonds.” This mode is seen 
on the Riviera, where white hats are worn 
just now. For the same purpose, a number 
of “gems,” small enough to appear genuine, 
although certainly not real, are sewn to- 
gether to form a design, either square or 
round. The multi-colored ornament is used 
for any light straw, but not for black, ex- 
cepting for the very popular black velvet 
toque or hat, which of course, takes colors. 
Another use to which jewelry, genuine 
in this case, almost always is put in hat 
trimming, is to hold back the brim of the 
larger hat, which is turned back on the side 
or front. A tiny jeweled sword is used 
for this purpose; the sole trimming. It is 
part of the trimming and never removed 
from the hat. Sometimes these “swords” 
or daggers or other ornaments have a single 
stone, a turquoise, to make a head, or a bit 
of red coral, usually rough, to form the end. 
Amethysts, garnets and other stones are 
also seen. All this jewelry is kept very 
tiny and is hardly visible from a distance, 
only a mark that the hat is trimmed, and 
not quite bare. 

Filagree silver work is seen in these orna- 
ments, and in small pins placed about the 
hat. Sometimes these pins, with an orna- 
mental handle as a rule, have no ostensible, 
or even possible use. They are just there 
to be pretty. 

The new long hat pin, that is stuck into 
the hat, the head and the pin protruding far 
beyond the hat, but the point being always 
concealed in the hat itself, is called the 
“antenae” from its resemblance to the 
“horns” of a receiving set. This hat pin, 
used for the large hat, only of course, is 
somewhat cumbersome. Although it escapes 
the trouble that awaits the wearer of a pro- 
truding hat pin, for the present no point 
being visible, it is probable that if it 
descends from the motor riding public to 
those using the street car, that it will also 
be condemned. For the regulations concern- 


ing projecting hat pin points are rigorous- 
ly enforced by the Paris police, so many 
persons having been blinded or otherwise 
injured by the long points. So long, how- 
ever, as the wearers keep away from public 
conveyances all is well. 

The long antenae hat pin has a large ball 
at the end. Often in smooth or carved red 
coral. Others are seen with a rough lump 
of coral. Rough amber is also used for 
these “antenae” hat pins, of which there are 
naturally always two. Carved jade is also 
used and lumps of jet. The bakelite pearl 
also does duty in this respect. In all tints 
of mauve, pink and blue, it is used to con- 
trast or match the fabric of the hat. 

The heads of hat pins made up of tiny 
seed pearls are also seen, while some of 
the larger heads are made of tiny gems 
of all the colors of the rainbow. Jet is, of 
course, used for mourning, dull jet being 
chosen, while brilliant jet is also much seen 
for these new hat pins, 

Solitaire rings for men of all classes and 
conditions are becoming more and more gen- 
eral. The turquoise is much in vogue for 
this style of ring. A large outstanding stone 
is seen, with a tiny gold loop that is almost 
concealed by the large stone. Black pearls 
are much fancied by the ordinary man, while 
grey pearls are worn, too. Diamonds are 
less seen, although very popular also in some 
circles, but they are kept for evening, as a 
rule. Tie-pins to match are often seen, the 
sister-stone to that used for the solitaire 
being used for the tie-pin. A ring, larger 
than a finger ring, set with a huge solitaire, 
is sometimes used for keeping the tie in 
place, but there is nothing like a vogue for 
this fashion, which is merely tentative at 
this time. 


R. I. SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Increase in Use of Facilities of School 
Reflected in Annual Report 


ProviIpENCE, R. I., Jan. 27.—Gradual and 
continuous increase in the use and useful- 
ness of the museum and the several depart- 
ments of the Rhode Island School of Design 
is manifested in the reports of the various 
officers and committees presented at the 
quarterly meeting of the Board of Trustees 
recently. 

Although the last quarter has not been of 
such direct significance to the Jewelry and 
Silversmithing Department under Director 
Augustus F. Rose, as many of the preced- 
ing ones have been, still it has been espe- 
cially important because of the opportunity, 
through the completion of the new museum 
building on Benefit St. for a better arrange- 
ment and displaying of the valuable collec- 
tion of jewelry and art treasures that have 
been gathered together by this institution 
and now, for the first time will be advan- 
tageously displayed. 

The report presented by the executive 
committee shows that “the last quarter was 
a successful one; with large registration, 
earnestness of work on the part of the 
teachers and students, and a realization of 
still further demands on its equipment and 
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willingness to serve the city and State in 
the future.’ The October report presented 
the fact that soon after the classes opened, 
the rush of interested students in many de- 
partments took nearly all of the available 
accommodations. During the past quarter 
there have been a number of others who 
realize the opportunities offered by the 
school. The registration noted in the report 
of October totaled 1,359. To this, 119 addi- 
tional students have been enrolled, making 
a total registration to date of 1,480. 

“This by no means represents the total 
number of applicants for entrance, for some 
have sought to begin work in classes in 
which the work is of such a nature that it 
has to be commenced at the first part of the 
term. The corresponding figures last year 
were 1,344. It is expected that the number 
of rehabilitation students will be still fur- 
ther reduced in the immediate future, as the 
Veterans’ Bureau succeeds in finding suit- 
able positions for those who have completed 
their rehabilitation course at the school. 

“During the last three months the attend- 
ance in the library registered 3,840. The 
circulation of books was 1,627, of reproduc- 
tions 4,000 and of periodicals, 3,202. 

“From the report of the museum commit- 
tee it is learn that the growth of the 
museum both in influence, equipment, edu- 
cational work or in its permanent collection 
has always furnished a wealth of interest 
for the Museum Committee to discuss in its 
reports. This is particularly so on the oc- 
casion of the present quarterly report, for 
the museum's growth has been constant and 
it stands today at the most favorable point 
of development in its history. 

“The list of gifts and purchases for the 
quarter is not a long one but it contains 
some highly desirable material. 








HEARD ROUND THE CAPITOL 


Merritt Misbranding Bill to Be Acted on 
Feb. 10—Hearing on Metric Bill 
Now On 


The Merritt misbranding bill is scheduled 
to come up for consideration in the House 
on Feb. 10 and prospects for its enactment 
are favorable. The bill was drafted by 
Representative Merritt, of Connecticut, last 
session following extended hearings before 
the House Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce on a score of bills designed to prevent 
misbranding of various commodities in one 
form or another. The bill is a compromise, 
as it does not make branding of merchandise 
compulsory, the intent of the original truth- 
in-fabric bills, but provides merely that if 
any article of commerce is branded it must 
be branded truthfully. The bill applies to 
merchandise of all kinds and is not limited, 
as was its predecessor measures to textiles. 
The Merritt bill will follow the McFadden 
national banking bill, which will be before 
the House from Jan. 27 to Feb. 10. 

* * * 

Hearings before the House Committee on 
Coinage, Weights and Measures on the Brit- 
ten metric standards bill commenced Feb. 1. 
The bill, H. R. 10, would establish decimal 
metric weights and measures in merchan- 
dising after a transition period of 10 years. 
Manufacturers would be permitted to con- 
tinue to use whatever measures they desire 
in production. 
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Diamond Merchant Sues 





German Government Claims Insufficient Notice was Given About Cutlery 
Import Duties—Report from Transvaal Gold Mines—Reversible Ring Now 
in Vogue—Alleged Thieves Caught in London Jewelry Shop—Dutch 

Lloyd’s 
Jewel Robbery 


Underwriters—Audacious 

















Lonpon, Jan. 15.—A protest of the Ger- 
man government under the new British safe- 
guarding cutlery duties to the effect that in- 
sufficient notice was given the German cut- 
lery manufacturers, is now reported to be 
before the Board of Trade here for consid- 
eration. Cutlery manufacturers in the Father- 
land complain that ships left Germany with 
cutlery goods and, upon arrival at British 
ports, found they carried goods liable for a 
duty that did not exist when they left home 
ports. It is considered by the industry in the 
United Kingdom that the German manufac- 
turers had ample warning of this new duty 
on exported cutlery to Britain and that they 
were able to dump large quantities of their 
cutlery here before the duties went into ef- 
fect. 

* * * 

Apropos of cutlery the British trade con- 
tinues very slack, but there is now more 
optimism shown for the future. Manufac- 
turers are now stocktaking, the reaction from 
the holiday rush providing an excellent op- 
portunity for this annual event. The retail 
jewelers disposed of considerable cutlery and 
silver and plated goods last month, cutlery 
canteens being in demand as gift lines, they 
say. 

* * * 

Dividend distributions of the Transvaal 
gold mines for the past year will total some 
$41,270,000, which is short of the 1924 fig- 
ures by some $7,095,000. The Witwatersrand 
mines represent a dividend distribution for 
the past year of some $40,695,000, which is 
some $7,000,000 below 1924 figures. In 1924 
some 30 of the Witwatersrand mines de- 
clared dividends. Six of these were out of 
it for the first half of 1925 and nine for the 
second half. Four companies have increased 
their dividend totals for the year. They are 
New Modderfontein, with half-yearly decla- 
rations of 60 and 55 per cent. (15 per cent. 
above 1924); Witwatersrand Deep, with a 
distribution of 1834 per cent. for the year 
(334 per cent. higher than in 1924) ;Brakpan, 
with a dividend of 4714 per cent. for the year 
(21% per cent. better than in 1924); and 
Geduld, with 35 per cent. for the year, show- 
ing 1% per cent. improvement on the pre- 
ceding year. Some 18 companies show divi- 
dends lower than in 1924. The disappear- 
ance of the gold premium is mainly responsi- 
ble for the diminished dividend-earning capac- 
ity. The gold premium, it is estimated, was 
worth some $20,000,000 extra in profits to 
the companies in 1924. With regard to the 
labor problem and the alternative of having 
to replace many natives by white workers, 
the Chamber of Mines (South Africa) esti- 
mates that the substitution of white labor 
would cost the industry an additional $90,- 
(00,000, or an amount 50 per cent. greater 
than the working profit now forthcoming. 
In other words, it would be a disaster of the 


first magnitude to the country, since the ma- 
jority of the mines would have to close down. 
In some quarters it is contended that the real 
obstacle to relief by the importation of 
Portuguese natives is the “white labor” 
policy of the labor party in the Pact gov- 
ernment. 
* * Ox 

The Daily Mail says that the silver- 
rimmed wooden porringers are now the thing 
for the nursery. The basin is carved out of 
a solid block of birchwood, and the Birming- 
ham silversmith decorates it with a silver 
rim and a silver shield, cut out by hand and 
pinned into the wood by silver pins. Names 
are engraved on the shield. 

* Bs * 

The reversible ring, prompted by the dic- 
tates of fashion that decree the matching up 
of jewelry with the particular type of gown 
being worn, is one of the newest ideas that 
seems to be taking well with wearers of good 
jewelry. The reversible ring is in varied 
form, but the type mostly in use is that in 
which two kinds of stones are utilized. One 
half of this sort of ring may be set with 
rubies ; the other half then would be set with 
sapphires. Where one half of the reversible 
ring has emeralds for its color motif, the 
other half would be set with amethysts, and 
so on. By simply turning the ring slightly 
on the finger, the required color tone is avail- 
able. 

x * * 

Tapestry handbags are the latest craze 
from Paris, the smartest designs costing 
around $250 each. These bags are large and 
flat and intended for use on long journeys. 
They hold toilet requisites. Silver or gold 
thread is used to emphasize the outline of 
the design, and a jeweled initial letter is 
added. 

* * * 

The Walham Green jewelry establishment 
of H. and F. Lemon was broken into this 
week for the fourth time, a telephone call 
by the manager bringing a squad of police 
to the shop just in time to capture two men 
who are facing a charge of attempted rob- 
bery. The sound of hammers and chisels in 
contact with the dividing wall of the jewelry 
store and the adjoining tailoring premises, 
aroused the suspicions of the jewelry man- 
ager’s wife. A _ police call by telephone 
brought half a dozen officers, who surround- 
ed both houses. A search revealed the two 
would-be jewel thieves crouched on the flat 
roof of the tailor’s shop. A chisel and ham- 
mer wrapped in canvas were found. A large 
hole had been knocked in the brick and 
plaster wall dividing the two shops. 

x * * 


Jonas Lek, a Dutch diamond merchant, is 
this week suing a Lloyd’s underwriter, under 
a policy of insurance covering fire, theft and 
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burglary, for $211,000, said to be the value 
of a collection of postage stamps stolen from 
the diamond merchant in a Berlin hotel. 
Lloyd’s deny liability. Mr. Lek is worth 
around $2,500,000 and his chief hobby was 
the collection of postage stamps which, his 
attorneys say, he has brought to a great state 
of perfection so far as his own sets are con- 
cerned. Mr. Lek’s attorneys say that after 
the robbery had been investigated it was ar- 
ranged that he should accept $195,000 and 
certain albums, afterwards found, from 
which the cream of the collection was 
missing. The insurance men now, says the 
lawyers, repudiate the whole thing, and have 
set up various technical defenses, including 
a suggestion of fraud. The case is being 
tried by Justice Branson, sitting as commer- 
cial judge. 
* * ok 

Among current jewel robberies here the 
most audacious was staged at the W. S. 
Allan jewelry establishment at Clapham, a 
young man entering the shop soon after it 
was opened in the morning, calmly pulling 
up the inner partition of the shop window, 
helping himself carefully to a tray of rings 
and strolling out of the shop with it into a 
side street, where he immediately disap- 
peared. The jewel thief timed his robbery 
well, since the manager and his assistant 
were engaged at the back of the shop with 
a cabinet of new rings that were being got 
ready for display. A mounted policeman 
scoured the district without avail. 

x * * 

The South African gold output for 1925 
(9,599,702 ounces) is reported to be a record 
one, the 1924 figures being 9,597,634 ounces. 
Although production for last year is higher, 
value is lower by some $12,500,000, owing 
to the loss of the gold premium. The 1925 
value of gold mined is approximately $201,- 
000,000. It is hoped in time to counteract 
the loss of the gold premium by further 
economies in working costs. Labor figures 
for the year were rather disappointing, but 
against this the improved technical equip- 
ment is a substantial item. Labor figures 
(native) dropped from 182,099 in February 
to 166,385 by December. 

x * * 

Retail jewelers are handling the new cock- 
tail sets, which are carried out in glass in a 
duck design. The bottle is in the shape of 
a yellow duck, the stopper being the face. 
complete with bill. Each of the straight 
little glasses, as well as the oval tray, has 
a yellow duck painted on it. 

* * * 

At the annual meeting of Lena Goldfields, 
Ltd., this week, Chairman Herbert Guedalla 
said the company has had returned to it all 
the property of the Lenskoie company, com- 
prising some 90,000 acres (in Russia). 
Some of the gold has been extracted, he said, 
and considerable capital will be needed to 
bring the old equipment back to efficiency. 
These placer mines, the chairman said, are 
exceptionally rich, and though the old 
Lenskoie company produced about $10,000,- 
000 worth of gold yearly, the prospecting, in 
which more than 40 Keystone drills were 
continually employed, enabled the company 
to show increased reserves, year by year. 
Lena Goldfields’ engineers at Moscow re- 
port reserves of more than 2,000,000 cubic 





(Continued on page 266) 
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Russian News Notes 








Platinum Found in Polar Ural and at Kamchatka—Part of Crown Jewels Will 
Be Sold After Exhibition, Soviet Newspapers Write—16th Century Golden 
Cross Found in a Village Church—1lth Century Oriental Silverware 
Displayed at Hermitage—Government Finances New Experiments 
of Extracting Gold—Jewelry Advices Given in Moscow 
Journals First Time Since Revolution—Metric System 
Becomes Compulsory in Russia Aug. 1 











— 








A special expedition of the Academy of 
Sciences recently returned to Leningrad from 
the Polar Ural. It reports discovery of an 
extensive area in the middle part of the 
Polar Ural rich with platinum-bearing ore. 
The Polar Ural remained up till now totally 
unexplored as to its natural resources. Hope 
is expressed in the scientific and professional 
circles that the Soviet government will pay 
attention to the discovery and that some 
steps will be taken towards establishing new 
platinum mines in the above-mentioned re- 
gion. 
The news of Kamchatka being also rich 
with platinum, which was reported some 
time ago by two students who spent a Sum- 
mer there, is confirmed now in the official 
statement of the Exploring Institute of Vla- 
divostok. The institute telegraphed to Mos- 
cow that several pieces of platinum were 
found along the White river, 100 versts 
from its delta, and that there are other in- 
dications of more platinum being deposited 
in the neighborhood. 

* * * 

The Soviet newspapers continue to print 
glowing accounts of the Crown Jewels ex- 
hibition, while weeklies and monthlies pub- 
lish photographs and histories of the famous 
diamonds aplenty. The papers of Moscow 
openly state that when the exhibition is over 
some of the Crown Jewels will be sold 


abroad. 
*k * * 


A golden cross of rare beauty dating back, 
according to the Soviet experts, to the end 
of the 16th century and probably worn by 
Boris Godunoff on his chest (not hidden un- 
der the shirt but displayed to everyone's 
view), was taken out by the Soviet authori- 
ties from an obscure village church at 
Bolshie Viazmi, County of Zvenigorod, 
Province of Moscow. The cross is placed in 
the Arms’ Chamber of the Moscow Cremlin 
among other art objects of historical value. 
Thieves tried many a time to steal the cross 
from the village church, and on several 
mornings in the recent years the window- 
grill of the church was found to be par- 
tially sawed. 

* * * 

An Oriental exhibition has been opened at 
the Hermitage in Leningrad. Among other 
valuable objects, Arabian, Persian and Cau- 
casian silverware of great art, all of the 11th 
century, draws especial attention of the 
visitors. 

x * * 

A recent note in these columns referred 
to a Soviet chemist from Odessa named 
Talmud, having claimed discovery of a new 
method of gold extraction from sea water. 
Now comes the news that the Supreme So- 
viet Council of Russia appropriated a sum 


of 2,000 rubles (about $1,000) to enable 
Talmud to continue his experiments. The 
work will be performed by him in the State 
Institute of Mineralogy’ and Metallurgy. 

* * x 


Russia is coming back to her days of 
normalcy. Forgotten are the times of “mil- 
itant communism,” when one had to hide his 
or her diamonds in the cellars for fear of 
having them confiscated by the Government 
agents and being arrested and punished as 
owners of “unnecessary luxuries.” Now 
there comes from Moscow a neatly printed 
“Journal for Housewives,” which advises its 
fair readers openly and without fear “How 
to Clean Your Diamends, Jewelry and Semi- 
Precious Stones.” 

* * * 

The retailers of the Soviet Republic are 
warned by the Government that Aug. 1, 1926, 
is the last day on which the new metric sys- 
tem ceases to be advisory and becomes com- 
pulsory. 
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The Star of the South 











Lefebvre Saint-Ogan in Le Grand Néggoce 


| the diamond mines of Brazil there for- 

merly existed a system of rewards and 
punishments to ensure the honesty of the 
men working in them. If a negro found a 
stone weighing at least 17.5 carats, he was 
crowned with garlands of flowers and led in 
procession to the master, who granted him 
liberty, a complete suit of clothes and the 
right to work from then onwards for wages. 
If the diamond weighed from eight to 10 
carats, the negro was given two new shirts, 
a suit of clothes, a hat and a good knife. 
Other more modest presents were given for 
smaller diamonds. On the other hand, men 
were severely punished for attempting to 
conceal their discoveries; negro thieves were 
flogged and chains riveted around their 
necks. 

It has been estimated, however, that the 
diamonds stolen by workmen amounted to 
one-third of the production of the mine, not- 
withstanding the lust for new shirts and the 
fear of the whip. In the very presence of 
the watchers they were hidden by the work- 
men in their hair, their mouths, their ears 
and between their fingers, they even threw 
them on the ground and returned to seek 
them during the night. 

In a vast plain to the west of the San do 
Espinaco mountain, where the Velhas river 
has its source, a negress, in 1853, found the 
largest diamond that the New World has yet 
produced; her master, Casimiro de Zel, set 
her at liberty, though without realizing all 
the importance of the discovery and sold the 
rough diamond for £3,000. It was im- 
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mediately deposited in the Bank of Rio de 
Janeiro against a guarantee of £30,000. 

The news of this brilliant discovery hay- 
ing spread to Europe, a syndicate was formed 
in Paris by the initiative of Messrs. Halphen 
for the purchase and sale of the diamond, 
which they named the “Star of the South,” 
By the care of the syndicate the diamond 
was shown at the Exhibition in London in 
1862 and also in that of Paris in 1867. 

Shortly after the latter the stone was sent 
to India, where an offer of £110,000 was 
made for it by a rajah, but after lengthy 
negotiations no agreement was reached and 
the stone was returned to the hands of 
Messrs. Halphen; but during its sojourn in 
India the diamond had gained the favor of 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, an Indian prince, 
vassal of the British government, and last 
heir of the power of the Mahrattas. As a 
connoisseur of diamonds he was only second 
to the late Duke Charles of Brunswick. 

Though the syndicate had refused £110,000 
for the “Star of the South,” it was sold for 
eight lacks of rupees, or: £80,000, to the 
Gaekwar. 

This prince abused his diamonds; not con- 
tented with having a marvelous collection, 
they were served at times in the food of his 
guests ; to rid himself of those who displeased 
him, he invited them to his table, where their 
excellent food was sprinkled with diamond 
dust. 

Having acted in this way with Colonel 
Phayre, the British resident who displeased 
him, the colonel lodged a complaint. A court 
was constituted, consisting of three British 
and three native judges, who did not agree; 
the Gaekwar was acquitted but deposed. 

After his death the “Star of the South” 
could not be found; several other diamonds 
also had disappeared. It was imagined that 
the Gaekwar had hidden them, intending to 
use them one day as an aid in conquering 

his kingdom should the opportunity occur.— 
(Translated by E. Gardner.) 








The News from England 
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yards of an approximate value of $35,000,000, 
these figures being based on the past four 
years’ workings, which produced a value of 
around $16 per cubic yard. With regard to 
dredging, the company estimates 114,000,000 
cubic yards, with a gold content of around 
35 cents per yard. The properties, the chair- 
man said, come back to the company on 
lease, the company really being a tenant and 
paying the Soviet government (as landlord) 
rent in the form of royalty. On the whole, 
the chairman said, the company could con- 
sider it had made a fair bargain. Speaking 
of the Altai property, the chairman said he 
hopes the company will have associated with 
it in its enterprise a group of some of the 
strongest mining interests in the United 
Kingdom and the United States, negotiations 
already having been opened with this end in 
view. The Altai concession is for 60 years 
and calls for a royalty of six per cent. on 
all metals extracted. 
ss 

Sam Magdal will move his jewelry busi- 
ness from the White block to the Eugene 
Hotel building, at Monroe, Wis. 
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A Brief Review of Conditions in the Jewelry and Gem Trade 
in Austria 
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Vienna, Jan. 20.—For some time back 
the Viennese jewel trade has had to face 
the competition of Budapest (Hungary) 
where early in the month of December, 1925, 
a jewel exchange was opened which has 
been trying to seize the entire trade with 
the East and with the Balkans. The Hun- 
garian authorities do all they can to divert 
the transit trade in precious metals as well 
as in precious and semi-precious stones 
from Vienna to Budapest. In spite of this 
all Hungary’s efforts to exclude Vienna 
from the transit trade will be in vain, see- 
ing that for a number of years the Viennese 
jewel trade has been in touch with the neigh- 
boring countries much too closely to have 
existing business relations thus so lightly 
severed and new ones established. 

The situation of the Viennese transit trade 
itself is very miserable indeed, for condi- 
tions in Poland, owing to the disaster of the 
Polish currency, the embargo on the exporta- 
tion of foreign exchanges and on the im- 
portation of luxury articles, render al- 
most impossible the normal trade with this 
country which formerly used to be the chief 
buyer of jewels and trinkets. 

Polish traders effect their purchases 
chiefly by way of smuggling which today 
plays the foremost part in the trade between 
Austria and Poland. The smuggling pur- 
chases of Polish merchants in Vienna are 
done against cash and in American dol- 
lars. The situation of the Polish trade is 
the more precarious because agents have to 
sell the goods bought for dollars, for Polish 
zloty, and, according to the rate of ex- 
change of the Polish currency, have to face 
heavier or smaller losses, although they can, 
in the case of a rise of the Polish currency, 
earn greater profits. 

The Viennese jewel trade itself is suffer- 
ing from the rotten economical situation of 
Austria which has been prevailing since the 
Austrian currency was stabilized. The 
classes of society which at the time of the 
decay of the currency and during the infla- 
tion were the best clients, can no more af- 
ford to buy jewelry. What business is done 
within the country is limited to cheap com- 
merce goods such as German-manufactured 
watches which are offered in big quantities 
and readily bought because of their relative 
cheapness, though often of little value. 
There is some business in rings and brace- 
lets. Among precious stones, diamonds are 
most in favor, but. for some months back 
Austria has had to import them from abroad, 
for the general selling-out which ravaged 
in Austria prior to the stabilization of its 
currency has led to a keenly felt scarcity 
of diamands in this country. Now and 
then Russia is offering small batches of dia- 
monds for sale, which, however, are insuf- 
ficient to satiate the needs of both inland 
and transit trade. 

Gold is stable in price here, as well as sil- 
ver which underwent a series of sharp back- 
sets last November. Platinum is much in 
use for high-class artistic work of Viennese 
jewelers, Artificial pearls enjoy the in- 
creasing favor of the public and are readily 


bought in spite of their not too low price. 
Almost every woman wears a lace of arti- 
ficial pearls adorned with a genuine diamond 
clasp. 

Of late some new kinds of jewelry have 
been brought on the market for sale to the 
scant number of buyers who at this period 
of carnival festivities are interested in, and 
can afford the purchase of, jewels. One sees 
magnificent hat clasps which can also be 
worn as_ brooches, miniature _ bracelet 
watches, bobbed hair combs from light tor- 
toise-shell, all executed in fine designs, on 
a sparkling background of diamonds, com- 
bined with emeralds. The emerald is the 
stone of fashion here. 

Bracelets are worn over the half arm 
and are adorned with emeralds, sapphires or 
rubies. Among rings, solitaires have be- 
come the trend of the year, those most in 
favor being the so-called Figaro rings, for 
whose fine light effects the trade is indebted 
to the method of grinding for brilliants now 
customary in America. 

Among handbags those that appeal most 
are the so-called tango bag, a fishing-net of 
finest texture swung around an ivory brace- 
let. 

Bracelets are also worn in damask fashion, 
incrusted with semi-precious stones. Of high 
artistic value are the newest boxes with gold 
lids adorned, by an apart technique, with 
Dutch designs. Another novelty is in the 
shape of a flat little damaskeened gold box 
worn from a thin gold chainlet and contain- 
ing, in the smallest space, everything a lady 
needs when indulging in dancing. 

During the last month the volume of pro- 
duction of the Viennese jewel and trinket 
trade amounted to about two-thirds of pre- 
war capacity and had to be considerably re- 
duced early in the year. In trinkets both 
the German and Czechoslovakian competition 
is sharply felt in the inlant market. The 
actual prices are about four-fifths of peace 
parity. The export of jewelry into the suc- 
cessor States is hampered by almost insur- 
mountable difficulties, but the industry has 
succeeded in re-establishing its former rela- 
tions on the world market; however, high 
tariffs stand in the way of business. In 
spite of all efforts, the single workshops, 
owing to high overhead charges, are unable 
to produce profitably, although Viennese 
trinkets and jewelry are world-known; 
most of the profits is swallowed by high 
taxation. 

An improvement of the actual situation 
could only be brought about by the opening 
of the Russian market. Owing to her many 
years’ barring of all imports, Russia requires 
enormous quantities of manufactured arti- 
cles of all kinds. Since the beginning of 
1925, Russian purchases have played an im- 
portant part in Austria, and it was owing 
to these purchases that the Austrian Na- 
tional Bank has resolved to take up the dis- 
counting of Russian bills of change. In 
order to further facilitate business with Rus- 
sia efforts are made to have the Russian 
unit of currency, the tchervonetz, registered 
at the Viennese exchanges. Thus all of the 
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conditions that must be fulfilled before Rus- 
sian orders can be booked and executed by 
the Austrian jewel trade, are practically 
nearing realization. Whether, however, the 
Austrian trade will be able to win the Rus- 
sian market chiefly depends from the out- 
come of the negotiations to be opened this 
month between the Russian commercial 
agency at Vienna and leading men of the 
Austrian jewel trade. It is also hoped that 
the pending negotiations about a commercial 
treaty with Germany and Hungary will im- 
prove the trade’s prospects, for it is believed 
that it will be possible to induce both Ger- 
many and Hungary to lower their existing 
custom duties on the products of Viennese 
jewelers and trinket-makers. 

The commercial treaty between Austria 
and Switzerland concluded on Jan. 5 
comprises tariff reductions for various prod- 
ucts of the Swiss watch industry, but these 
reductions are not sufficient to make the 
impoverished Austrians buy Swiss watches. 








National Jewelers’ Publicity Association 
Opens Eastern Campaign Headquarters to 
Take Charge of Subscription Drive 

With the opening of an eastern campaign 
headquarters at the Newark offices of the 
National Jewelers’ Publicity Association for 
the four-year national advertising program 
to teach the nation the way back to the 
jewelry store, added impetus and enthusiasm 
has been given to the work. 

The fund is now approaching the half- 
million-dollar mark, despite the fact that not 
more than a quarter of the industry has been 
actually canvassed. The largest proportion 
of subscriptions to date are from Kansas, 
Mo.; Illinois, outside of Chicago; Indiana, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Wisconsin and 
Tennessee. Despite the fact that an active 
campaign has been conducted in these States, 
it is estimated by Charles J. Pettinger, cam- 
paign manager, that at least $150,000 more 
will come in subscriptions from Detroit, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Columbus and 
Toledo. 

“Hundreds of these concerns have not yet 
been seen personally. There is a percentage 
of large concerns where calls have been made 
but where those in authority have been away. 
Then there are a few of the larger concerns 
who are still waiting to be convinced that 
the campaign will secure sufficient funds to 
carry along the work in a large way. We 
are waiting until we actually pass the $800,- 
000 mark and the investment of the money 
in national advertising starts before going 
back to most of these doubting Thomases,” 
says Mr. Pettinger. 

The main campaign headquarters will be 
continued at Indianapolis until the country 
has been canvassed. All work in the east 
will be handled under Mr. Pettinger’s direc- 
tion from Newark. 

There is a gradually growing insistence 
on the part of larger retailers over the 
country that wholesalers, manufacturers and 
importers do their part in meeting their 
quotas to the fund. 








Charles Edward Price, a retired jeweler, 
died recently in the Titusville City Hospital 
after a lingering illness. Mr. Price was in 
business in Titusville, Pa., and was prom- 
inent in the Masonic fraternity. 
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Jewelers’ Protective Union Elects Officers 











Annual Meeting Held Jan. 26 in New York—Reports Read, Executive Com- 
mittee Chosen and Other Business Handled 














At 2 o'clock on Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 
26, the Jewelers Protective Union held its 
annual meeting at the headquarters of tne 
organization, 22 W. 48th St., New York, at 
which time several interesting reports were 
read, and an executive committee was 
selected. Following this meeting, the ex- 
ecutive committee went into session when 
officers were elected. August Oppenheimer, 
president, presided and the meeting was 
attended by Leopold Stern, of Stern Bros. 
& Co.; Alpheus L. Brown, of A. L. Brown; 
Frank T. Sloan, of Sloan & Co., Inc.; 
Charles R. Jung, of Jung & Klitz; Marcel 
M. Mirabeau, of Lissauer & Co.; Harry 
Durand, of Durand & Co., Inc.; Harry C. 
Larter, of Larter & Sons; Zach A. Oppen- 
heimer, of Zach A. Oppenheimer; Jacob 
Mehrlust, of Jacob Mehrlust; Mr. Karelsen, 
of E. Karelsen, Inc., and Fred L. Goddard, 
secretary-treasurer. 

After the reading of the minutes of the 
previous annual meeting was dispensed with, 
the next order of business was the present- 
ing of the report of the executive commit- 
tee. This was read by President Oppen- 
heimer and is as follows: 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


It is with keen regret we have to report that 
since the last annual meeting the Union has lost 
one, who by his zeal, loyalty and wise counsel had 
won for himself an enviable place in the hearts 
and minds of all who were associated with him, 
Louis Kahn. Mr. Kahn was a member of this 
executive committee for 12 years. His place has 
been filled by the election of his son, Albert L. 
Kahn. 

This is the 49th annual meeting of the Union. 
During all of these years it has rendered most 
valuable services to its members, and thereby in- 
directly benefiting the entire industry. 

The Union is the only organization in the trade 
which is striving to make it safe for jewelers to 
carry their merchandise outside of their premises 
by endeavoring to apprehend and prosecute to the 
limit of the law all those who prey upon the stocks 
of its members in the custody of travelers, 

The operations of the Union are necessarily 
confined to those jewelers who are members and 
are thereby supporting its activities. However, it 
frequently occurs that in running down thieves it 
happens that those guilty of stealing members’ 
stocks have also stolen non-members’ stocks and 
the apprehension and conviction of such criminals 
is a benefit to the members and incidentally to the 
entire trade. For this reason each and every 
jeweler ought to support this organized effort. 

Work similar to that of the Union is performed 
by the Jewelers’ Security Alliance in the effort to 
protect the premises of jewelers. Side by side for 
44 years the Alliance and the Union have operated 
for the benefit of the jewelry trade, each in its 
own sphere. 

Crime including hold-ups, banditry and other 
forms of theft have been so prevalent that it has 
required unusual vigilance on the part of the 
Union. Every effort has been made to get the 
thieves in each and every case and no expense has 
been spared to attain the desired result consistent 
with good judgment and with our experience of 
many years past. 

For some years past many members have suf- 
fered losses of stocks stolen from the rooms of 
various hotels, especially throughout the middle 
west. Practically no clues of any kind were left 
behind by the thieves to assist in their detection. 
Persistent effort was put forth in each and every 
case, endeavoring to discover the thieves. At last 
in the early part of 1925 our pursuit led us to a 
case of the robbery of a non-member, the thieves 
were caught and goods recovered through the 


Union’s efforts and solely at its expense. While 
the direct benefit in this case accrued to a non- 
member and to an insurer operating for profit, 
nevertheless, members of this Union have benefited, 
as there have been practically no hotel room rob- 
beries since. We, therefore, feel justified in be- 
lieving that we have disposed of the hotel room 
thieves who in the past have preyed upon many 
jewelers, and cost the members of the Union and 
of the Jewelers’ Safety Fund Society a great deal 
of money. It sometimes takes months and even 
years to disccver and prosecute thieves, but only 
by persistent effort can success be even hoped for. 

In another case the Union’s pursuit led to the 
case of a robbery on the premises of a member 
and while the Union was not obligated to render 
service, nevertheless, the thieves in this case were 
suspected to be implicated in a case the Union was 
intrested in, hence it undertook the apprehension 
and prosecution and its efforts were rewarded with 
success. Six men were apprehended, one sen- 
tenced to 15 years, one to 12 years, one in custody 
in another case and three were released. 

At the present time and in the recent past the 


automcbile sneak thieves and the hold-up thieves 
using automobiles for a getaway have and are re- 
ceiving the careful attention of the Union, and 
vigorous efforts are being made in the attempt to 


apprehend both classes of thieves. The receiver 
of stolen goods is a most important factor. If it 
were not possible to dispose of merchandise easily 
not nearly as much would be stolen. It must also 
be borne in mind that the receiver, too, must also 
have an outlet and this outlet could be made much 
more difficult if each and every jeweler would 
exercise more care and would refrain from pur- 
chasing merchandise from anyone whom he does 
not know and.know to be all right and have gocd 
reasons to believe that the source of the seller’s 
supply is a legitimate one. In this respect the 
reputable dealers in the trade can do much to dis- 
courage the robbing of jewelers. This is especially 
true in connection with the purchase of precious 
stones. 

In the matter of rewards, the Union, with the 
desire to leave nothing undone, has during the 
past year offered many more and larger amounts 
of rewards than ever before, but with not much 
success. It has always been the Union’s experi- 
ence that rewards do not bring the results which 
the inexperienced man seems to expect. At times 
rewards are useful, but not often. Thieves operate 
in secret. Hence the means employed to appre- 
hend them must be conducted in secret. 

Your executive ccmmittee wishes once more to 
call the attention of members to the great impor- 
tance of instructing their salesmen and other em- 
ployes how to protect the merchandise entrusted to 
them and to follow as clcsely as possible the sug- 
gestions prepared by the Union and sent to you 
and to them for their guidance. Once more let us 
remind you that rarely does a case of loss occur 
where the carelessness cr lack of care on the part 
of the salesman has not contributed to or been the 
direct cause of the loss. 

Early-in the year just past the annual dues 
were increased from $7.50 for each salesman’s 
certificate to $12. This was done, having in mind 
the increased demands. In each and every case 
members responded without complaint. This was 
most gratifying to your officers and executive 
committee. 

We wish to take this opportunity to thank the 
Pinkerton National Detective Agency for the faith- 
ful and intelligent manner in which their services 
have been rendered. 

We commend our secretary-treasurer for the zeal 
and painstaking manner in which he has discharged 
the duties of his office. 

In closing we would call the attention of mem- 
bers to the fuller details of the operations of the 
Union as given in the report of the Secretary. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) AuGust OPPENHEIMER, 
President. 
The report of the treasurer was followed 
by the reading of the financial statement and 
the auditor’s report, after which Secretary 
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Goddard presented his report. All these, 
after being read, were approved and showed 
the Union to be in a satisfactory condition, 

The election of 11 members to serve op 
the executive committee for the ensuing year 
next took place and resulted in the selection 
of the following: August Oppenheimer, of 
Oppenheimer Bros. & Veith; Leopold Stern, 
of Stern Bros. & Co.; David Kaiser, of 
Powers & Mayer Mfg. Corp.; Fred | 
Goddard, secretary-treasurer; Alpheus |, 
Brown, of A. L. Brown; Frank T. Sloan, 
of Sloan & Co., Inc.; Charles R. Jung, of 
Jung & Klitz; Marcel M. Mirabeau, of 
Lissauer & Co.; Harry Durand, of Durand 
& Co., Inc.; Harry C. Larter, of Larter % 
Sons, and Albert L. Kahn, of L. & M 
Kahn Co, 

As there was no further business to trans- 
act, the meeting was adjourned. 

A special meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Jewelers Protective Union was 
held immediately after the annual meeting 
of the organization adjourned. At | this 
meeting the only business transacted was 
the re-election of all the officers. August 
Oppenheimer was again chosen as president: 
Leopold Stern, first vice-president; Frank 
T. Sloan, second vice-president; Fred L, 
Goddard, secretary and treasurer, and John 
B. Goddard, assistant secretary and treasurer, 








Cover Design of This Issue the 
Work of Several Artists in 
Combination 


THE beautiful cover of this issue of Tue 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR is the combined 
product of many artists. The head is a 
beautiful pastel by F. Duncan, the well- 
known designer of magazine covers, while 
the jewelry with which the girl is adorned 
was specially designed for this cover by A. 
Hentschel, head of the designing department 
of Oscar Heyman & Bros. The silver photo- 
graph frame in which the head appears was 
designed by the International Silver Co. 
The face of the girl is one of the most 
beautiful that Mr. Duncan has produced of 
recent years, while the jewelry which the 
designer has put on it, is not only up-to-the- 
minute in design and artistic: in every line 
but is especially appropriate for the type of 
beauty of the girl whom it adorns. 








Many of his friends in the trade in Chi- 
cago were grieved last week to learn of the 
sudden death of A. E. Stearns, who was con- 
nected with Benj. Allen & Co., as in charge 
of their traveling men. Mr. Stearn passed 
away at his home on Friday of last week 
from heart failure. He had been ill for the 
past two years with asthma, but had always 
been able to attend to his duties. He was 
in his 61st year at the time of his death. 
Mr. Stearns was connected with Benjamin 
Allen & Co, for the past 15 years as credit 
manager, and then later was put in charge 
of the sales force. Funeral services were 
held from his home, 3906 Cullom St., and 
from the Holy Episcopal Church. Interment 
was at Rosehill Cemetery. Deceased was 2 
member of Blair Lodge, A. F. & A. M., and 
Mayfair Lodge, Woodmen of the World. 
He is survived by his widow, three daugh- 
ters and one son. 
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Annual Meeting of American Jewelers’ Protective Association 





Interesting Reports Submitted and Officers Elected at Gathering in New York 

















The American Jewelers Protective Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting last Wednes- 
day afternoon, at the rooms of the National 
Jewelers Board of Trade, 22 W. 48th St. 
New York. M. D. Rothschild, president, 
called the meeting to order at 4 P. M., with 
a large number of the members in attend- 


ance. 
The first order of business was the read- 


ing of the president’s report, by Mr. Roths- 
child. This report is an interesting review 
of the work the association is doing and 
reads as follows: 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT M. D. ROTHSCHILD 


While the problem of rooting cut commercial 
and tourist smuggling of gems and jewelry has not 
been solved, we have nevertheless made some prog- 
ress toward that end during the past year. Two 
commercial carriers of diamonds were sentenced to 
prison, and substantial seizures of unset diamonds 
have been made by the government in these and a 
number of other cases. 

Whenever a smuggler is arrested, our attorney 
gets in touch with the prosecuting officer of the 
Federal gcvernment and co-operates, as far as his 
services may be required, to the end that the con- 
victed smuggler may receive adequate punishment. 
The only effective punishment for a convicted com- 
mercial smuggler is a jail sentence. 

The seizures made by our government have had 
their effect in Europe. The direct and indirect 
losses sustained by diamond dealers there have 
caused a tightening or restriction in credits hither- 
to extended to smuggling dealers. The withdrawal 
of these credits will certainly tend to put some of 
these gentry out of business. 


Notwithstanding the fact that your association 
reported 50 per cent more of suspected cases, and 
that there was a like increase of 50 per cent in 
seizures and recoveries from private persons dur- 
ing the past year, many indications point to a more 
careful observance of the law on the part of re- 
turning tourists. Complaints from retail dealers 
abroad against the advertising of the award to be 
paid to the informant, of 25 per cent of all re- 
coveries, although based on the theory that such 
advertisements are wrong because they may tempt 
the jewelers’ employes to give information to the 
detriment of their employers—are nevertheless clear 
indicatiins that American tourists are becoming 
averse to take the chance of being caught, heavily 
fined, and exposed to the public as defrauding the 
customs. 


Our advertisements, which appeared last year in 
the Paris Herald, the Paris Tribune, the Matin, 
the Intransigicant, and the Journal, have so thor- 
oughly informed the traveling public and others on 
the customs laws, on the punishment for viclation 
of those laws, and on the risk involved in now 
trying to defraud the customs, that only the most 
hardened tourist smuggler can be expected to con- 
tinue this illegal practice. 


The Treasury Department is ccmmitted to make 
public the news of seizures from tourists as soon 
as each case is closed, and, while this has not 
always been done, we hope that in time this 
Procedure will be closely adhered to. 


Some of the most effective information has 
reached us from our own members and we trust 
that enlightened self-interest will impel other mem- 
bers to promptly turn over to our association any 
and all informaticn which comes to their notice, 
either of smuggling to be attempted, or smuggling 
actually accomplished. Many seizures from tour- 
ists have been made by the government on infor- 
mation of goods smuggled a long time befcre the 
information was lodged. 


The Americari Jewelers’ Protective Association 
has a rather comprehensive charter, and during 
the past year, among other accomplishments, it 
called meetings cf importers in regard to the 
French tax which the American Consul General in 
Paris insisted should be added to invoices destined 
for the United States. We believe that the activity 


of your association was instrumental in causing 
the consul general to withdraw his demand. 

Last April, at the request of interested members, 
we got in touch with the Postmaster General and 
in the ccurse of several weeks induced him to 
modify the air mail regulations, so that the air 
mail service became as available for the shipment 
of our goods as the regular mail. 


While the Treasury officials in charge of the 
customs in Washington are very anxious to mini- 
mize smuggling and have repeatedly promised to 
try to increase the force of men available for such 
service, we regret that no definite steps have yet 
been taken to that end. 

Our membership ought to be materially increased, 
as we could greatly extend the scope of our work 
if we could ccmmand the moral and financial sup- 
port of the entire trade, rather than the somewhat 
limited membership which we have at present. It 
should be the duty of every member of our Asso- 
ciation to use his utmost endeavor to increase our 
membership. 

In concluding this report, 1 wish to express my 
appreciation of the uniform and constant support 
which I have received from the officers of the 
Association, the executive committee, and from the 
Board of Directors. 


I also take this opportunity of acknowledging 
the services rendered to the Asscciation by the 
trade press. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Meyer D. RortuHscui.p, President. 


Next came the report of the treasurer 
showing the financial standing of the asso- 
ciation, followed by reports from the audit- 
ing and membership committees. The mem- 
bers then proceeded to elect a board of 
directors. Those chosen include: Godfrey 
Eacret, Lawrence D. Frank, Aaron V. 
Frost, Frank Jeanne, William F. Juergens, 
Walter N. Kahn, Arthur Lorsch, Walter P. 
McTeigue, William E. Marcus, Jr., Rolland 
G. Monroe, Julius S. Oppenheimer, Joseph 
Rees, Lee Reichman, Wm. I. Rosenfeld, 
Meyer D. Rothschild, Simon Sichel, Marcel 
N. Smith, Emiie Tas, Marcus S. Van 
Wezel and Otto D. Wormser. 

Following this election, the president and 
vice-presidents were chosen after which the 
nominating committee was selected. M. D. 
Rothschild was again elected president 
while Rolland G. Monroe, Frank Jeanne 
and Wm. I. Rosenfeld were again chosen 
as vice-presidents. 

Following the meeting of the members, 
the directors went into session at which 
time they re-elected Otto D. Wormser, as 
treasurer; Arthur Lorsch, secretary, and A. 
H. Abbot, assistant secretary. Standing 
committees were also appointed including 
the executive, auditing and membership 
committees. 








New consumption taxes in Brazil affecting 
jewelry and other articles become effective 
Feb. 1, according to a cablegram received 
by the Department of Commerce Tuesday 
from Commercial Attache A. Ogden Pierrot, 
at Rio de Janeiro. The taxes must be paid 
by importers in the case of imported goods. 
Stocks which were imported prior to Jan. 
1 will be exempted from payment of such 
taxes until June 1. Consumption taxes al- 
ready are imposed in Brazil on a wide range 
of merchandise of native as well as foreign 
origin. 
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DEATH OF F. J. AICHER 
Popular Manufacturer’s Representative 
Passes Away at His Home in 
Los Angeles 

Los ANGELES, Cal., Jan. 27.—Francis John 
Aicher, fondly known by hundreds of warm 
persona! friends throughout the United States 
as “Joe” Aicher, died at his home, 2534 
Tenth Ave., this city, on Tuesday, Jan. 19. 
Mr. Aicher -had been associated with the 
jewelry trade since the early 90's. 

He was born in Bristol, England, 64 years 
ago, but came to the United States in early 
manhocd. Previous to 1907 he resided in 
Minneapolis, where he took a position with 





THE LATE F. J. AICHER 


S. H. Clausin & Co. Later he was associ- 
ated with a number of different concerns, 
among them the Alvin Mfg. Co., Hamilton 
Watch Co., Joseph Meyer & Bro., and Oscar 
Heyman & Bro. 

He had lived in Los Angeles since 1907, 
but as traveling representative of manufac- 
turers throughout the country was widely 
known among the jewelry trade. About two 
years ago he was obliged to retire from 
active work because of heart trouble, which 
eventually brought on a paralytic stroke. He 
was found helpless in his bathroom and 
never afterward recovered strength so that 
he could speak more than to barely lisp “yes” 
or “no” to questions. 

He leaves a widow, who was a widow 
and had one son when she married him. 
The son was in business in Tientsin, China, 
and when Mr. Aicher’s early passing seemed 
inevitable she cabled to China and called her 
son home. He arrived before his stepfather 
passed away. 

Besides his relatives, Mr. Aicher leaves 
hosts of friends whose warm affection he 
won by the kindly and generous spirit which 
was characteristic of his nature. The fol- 
lowing well-known local jewelry salesmen 
were among the pallbearers at his funeral: 
W. M. Barnard, C. H. Douglas and C. E. 
Marcellus, all of Feagens & Co., and L. C. 
Roessler of Brock & Co. 

H. H. Hale, of Brock & Co.’s sales force, 
though a much younger man than Mr. 
Aicher, was born in the same town of R-is- 
tol and is very familiar with Mr. Aicher's 
old home. 
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CELEBRATE GOLDEN WEDDING 


Mr. and Mrs. William-C. Kendrick, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Showered ‘With Letters, Tele- 

grams, Flowers and Gifts on Reaching 

Fiftieth Milestone of Their Wedded 

Life 

Louisvitte, Ky., Jan. 27.—Fifty years is 
a long time in the lives of many people, but 
William C. Kendrick, head of William 
Kendrick’s Sons, Louisville, and son of the 
founder of the company, who on Jan. 13, 
participated in a 50th anniversary celebra- 
tion of his marriage to Mrs. Kendrick, 
holds that 50 years is a short time, if a man 
tends to business, and is happy in tending 
to his business, and happy in his home and 
social surroundings. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendrick have been real 
companions through life, what the present 
day people refer to as “buddies,” or “pals.” 








ON 


KENDRICK 
THEIR GOLDEN WEDDING DAY 


MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM C. 


Mr. Kendrick for a great many years has 
been very active in church work, but no 
less active than Mrs. Kendrick. They have 
taken a great deal of interest in the Kava- 
naugh Camp Ground meetings. Mr. Ken- 
drick was a founder of the organization, 
and treasurer for something like 37 years, 
resigning last Summer, 

Mr. Kendrick remarked that the years 
appear to pass more rapidly now than they 
did formerly, as there is more to look back 
upon and think of in the past, than there is 
to look forward te. 

Class 23, of the Broadway M. E. Church 
South, a men’s class, publishes a little paper 
each week, devoted to class and church 
work. The issue of Jan. 21, carried the 
following letter from Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
drick, regarding their golden wedding recep- 
tion : 

“To our friends, many of whom were 
from Broadway, we are greatly indebted 
for the exquisite flowers that adorned our 
home on January 13, the occasion of our 
Golden. Wedding. No presents were ex- 
pected, but the abundance of flowers showed 
an expression of love that cannot soon be 
forgotten. Notwithstanding there were no 
invitations issued in the city, there were 
over two hundred guests who called at the 
home, and put their names on the register, 
wh'ch shall be preserved. The relatives 
znd friends who graced the occasion were 
all ‘in a congenial mood, and the four hours 
we spent together brought back many remi- 
niscences of the years that have passed. To 
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those who were present a souvenir in the 
form of a notice of the wedding was given. 

“Among the numerous gifts, all of which 
were appreciated, one in particular should 
be mentioned, a beautiful silver vase, heavily 
gold finished, with the following inscription 
artistically inscribed on it: ‘Presented to 
Mr. and Mrs. William C. Kendrick on their 
Golden Wedding anniversary, Jan. 13, 1926, 
as a testimonial of the affection and esteem 
of their friends at the store.’ There were 
50 telegrams received in addition to 80 
beautiful cards, 150 letters, 38 gifts, and 32 
who sent flowers. We wish to take this 
means of expressing our appreciation of the 
kindness shown us on our Fiftieth Wedding 
Anniversary.” 

Cards presented to guests attending the 
reception, and friends writing or telegraph- 
ing, regarding the anniversary, were printed 
in black, over a gold background. 








NEW FORM OF SWINDLE 





Boston Tailor Induced to Buy “Diamonds” 
Which Russian Immigrant Claimed 
to Have Smuggled 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 29.—A horrible sus- 
picion that all was not well shook Abraham 
Craft, 57-vear-old Somerville tailor, yester- 
day afternoon and sent him racing down 
Broadway from his store at No. 62 to the 
nearest jeweler. When he arrived at the 
jeweler’s store he placed on the counter a 
handful of what he believed to be diamonds. 
His suspicions were justified. The glitter- 
ing “jewels” in his hand were nothing more 
than glass, he was informed. Mr. Craft had 
been the victim of three clever swindlers, 
one of them a woman. 

Visions of a modest fortune appeared to 
Mr. Craft yesterday afternoon when a 
“oreenhorn” from Russia entered his store 
and offered him 24 “diamonds” for a trifling 
part of their value. Mr. Craft finally parted 
with $550 and was left with the “diamonds.” 

Before this man entered his store, a man, 
about 45 years of age, and a woman, some- 
what older, came into the place. The man 
asked Mr. Craft to repair his overcoat. 
This Mr. Craft began to do. When he was 
about half-way through the job, a “green- 
horn” entered. He said he had recently ar- 
rived from Russia and had only a Russian 
gold piece, and asked if anyone would buy it. 
Mr. Craft’s customer said he would if it 
were cheap enough. He bought the gold 
piece, the value of which was said to be $15, 
fe or $1. 

Mr. Craft saw this transaction. He also 
saw the “green horn” and his customer en- 
gage in further conversation, and saw the 
“oreenhorn” take from his pocket a handful 
of what he said were diamonds. The “green- 
horn” said he had smuggled them in from 
Russia and would sell them cheaply. The 
“oreenhorn” finally agreed to sell them for 
$100 each. He gave one to Mr. Craft to 
have it appraised. Mr. Craft took it to a 
nearby jeweler, who told him that the stone 
was worth at least $350. 

Upon Mr. Craft’s return, the customer of- 
fered to share with Mr. Craft in buying the 
“diamonds.” He gave the “greenhorn” what 
looked like $1,450. Mr. Craft went to a 
friend and obtained $550 in real money. 
This he gave to the “greenhorn.” 
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The woman decided she would also like to 
share in the purchase of the “diamonds.” 
She and the two men told Mr. Craft that 
they would go to Everett, where the woman 
would draw enough money out of the bank 
to buy an interest in the partnership. They 
left the “diamonds” with Mr. Craft, entereq 
a taxicab—and that was the last Mr. Craft 
saw of them. When they did not return jn 
a reasonable time to get him and the “dia- 
monds”—they had arranged to go-into Bos- 
ton and sell them—Mr. Craft became uneasy. 
Then came the suspicion and the knowledge 
that he had been swindled out of $550 by 
three slick strangers. And that was not all. 
The customer was a fake, too. He did not 
pay Mr. Craft for the repairs on his coat. 








All Officers of Atlanta Retail Jewelers’ As. 
sociation Re-elected for 1926 
ATLANTA, Ga., Jan. 27—R. C. Schneider, 
of R. C. Schneider & Son, was re-elected 
president of the Atlanta Association of Re- 
tail Jewelers at a called meeting for the elec- 
tion of officers here last night. Other of- 
ficers re-elected were Nat Ullman, of the 
Nat Kaiser Co., vice-president; J. W. 
Boone, of the Boone Jewelry Co., treasurer; 
and C. V. Hohenstein, executive secretary. 
The re-election of all officers of the At- 
ianta association comes as a marked tribute 
to the efforts of the leaders of the organiza- 
tion during the past year, and assures the 
association of further successes during the 

year to come. 

The meeting, which was held at the Roof 
Garden of the Hotel Cecil, opened at 6:30 
o’clock with an informal dinner, after which, 
under the direction of President Schneider, 
a short business session was held, resulting 
in the re-election of all officers. No ad- 
dresses were made, as the meeting had been 
called for the special purpose of electing 
officers for the coming year, but after the 
election was over, a general round-table dis- 
cussion was held at which problems con- 
fronting the organization were considered 
and plans laid for work during the coming 
year. 

A large attendance of representative jewel- 
ers was present at the meeting, and it is safe 
to say that at no time in the history of the 
club has there been so much interest shown, 
so much team-work demonstrated and_ so 
many definite plans laid for work. 

With a year of real accomplishmeit ‘be- 
hind it, the Atlanta Association of Retail 
Jewelers is looking forward to a year of 
even greater things for the benefit of the 
jewelry industry in 1926, 
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Market Prices for Silver Bars 


The following are the quotations for silver 
bars in London and New York as reported 
for the past week: 

Selling Price 


London U.S. Gov’t New York 
Date O ficial Assay Bars Official 
January 26..... 30% 695% 67% 
January 27...0. 3043 69% 67 
january 28...... 31 69% 67% 
January 29..... 3048 69% 67 
January 30..... 303% 69% 67 
February 1..... 30}§ 69% 67 








L. S. Hildreth is closing out his jewelry 
business at Lakefield, Minn. 
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Reports from the European Diamond Markets 











| Conditions in the Diamond Centers of London, Paris, Antwerp and Amsterdam 
as Reported by Correspondents of The Jewelers’ Circular 

















Lonpon, Jan. 19.—Business in this market 
has not resumed its former course and is still 
feeling the effect of the stock taking period. 
Transactions of any importance are not fre- 
quent and as a result not satisfactory at 
this time either to the brokers or to the 
purchasers. This week the daily diamond 
sales are beginning at Christies, but the of- 
ferings are bringing such high prices that 
little margin of profit is left for the 
middle man. Pearls and colored stones, such 
as sapphires and emeralds, are showing more 
activity at the present time and a better 
profit to dealers. As far as the demand for 
diamonds is concerned, it is reported that 
there is a brighter market for the better 
qualities in sizes of four to the carat and 
larger, but as it has already been stated, 
prices which are acceptable to the sellers are 
hard to obtain. Diamonds in fancy shapes 
are an exception to this rule, and are rapidly 
snatched up by dealers, but this class of 
goods is not always available. There is a 
slight demand for “roses” ranging from 100 
to 150 to the carat at the present time. The 
market for rough diamonds is very strong. 
The sale of the Bulfontein shipments was at- 
tended by many continental buyers. Towards 
the end of the month Southwest African 
diamonds and Wesselton stones probably 
will be shown. 

AMSTERDAM, Jan. 18.—Reports from this 
market show that since the first of the year 
business has been more satisfactory than an- 
ticipated and that the volume of business has 
been somewhat larger. It can be stated, 
however, that the amount of profit which is 
being made is not satisfactory. There are at 
present a considerable number of American 
buyers visiting this market and also a num- 
ber from Paris and Vienna, but. the offers 
for goods as a rule are beneath the real cost 
of production. Owing to the present Bel- 
gium money standard, manufacturers there 
are in a better position to produce their 
goods at.a cheaper rate. Yet it is learned 
that the same complaint about the unprofit- 
able results of transactions are coming from 
Antwerp. Sooner or later this condition will 
change. At the time of the expiration of 
the agreement of the old syndicate, the new 
syndicate which may be described as more 
powerful, adopted the same policy and prices 
are on an even firmer foundation. Manu- 
facturers will undoubtedly be compelled to 
demand higher prices for their goods in the 
near future. This has already been noted in 
the price of small sizes which are from 10 
to 12 per cent. higher than a month ago and 
have been sold to foreign buyers who want 
well cut stones. There has been a better 
tendency for industrial diamonds and at 
Present there is an optimistic outlook in this 
market for good trade during the next three 
months. 


The Amsterdam Press recently reported 
that negotiations are being conducted be- 
tween the Soviet government and the Am- 
sterdam diamonds merchants association for 


the sale of the regalia of the Russian Im- 
perial family. Among the principal jewels 
are the Imperial crown and the golden ball 
and mace. The crown dates from 1762 and 
was made by the court jeweler of those days. 
It contains 5,000 diamonds, the largest weigh- 
ing 55 carats, and also 75 big pearls. At 
the top of the crown is one of the world’s 
largest rubies weighing 400 carats. The 
total weight of the diamonds in the crown 
is 2,800 carats and that of the pearls 763 
carats. The golden ball is ornamented with 
a sapphire of about 1,200 carats and an In- 
dian diamonds of 47 carats. The mace is 
ornamented with seven circles of diamonds 
surmounted by the celebrated Orlof diamond. 





Paris, Jan. 19.—With the end of the holi- 
days and the beginning of the new year the 
jewelry trade, and especially the local re- 
tail trade, is experiencing a quiet time which 
is usual for this period of the year. Whole- 
sale firms report a fair amount of business 
during the first part of January, which is 
mostly for export. Under the circum- 
stances those who know the difficulties of 
the present government situation to stabilize 
financial conditions can well understand that 
it has had its effects. Among the latest 
propositions of the French government is a 
bill to levy a duty of 130 per cent. on all 
merchandise. If this is approved it will be 
detrimental to the diamond trade, which is 
already burdened with an import duty of 133 
per cent. In anticipation of the enactment 
of this plan, buyers are purchasing at “he 
present time. Prices of polished stones have 
already increased with the beginning of the 
year owing to an increase in the wages of 
the diamond polishers, who have had a hard 
struggle with employers. They succeeded 
to obtain an increase in wages. They have 
also obtained full payment of wages during 
their annual holiday week. 








Fire at Plant of Inlaid Co., Providence, 
R. I., Causes Damage of Several 
Thousand Dollars 


ProvipENCE, R. I., Jan. 30.—Fire at the 
plant of the Inlaid Co., celluloid goods and 
novelties at 1058 Broad St., caused ‘con- 
siderable excitement during the noon hour 
on Tuesday last and, incidentally a loss of 
several thousand dollars. A wooden store- 
house in the rear of the brick factory of 
the concern was completely destroyed by 
the fire which started in a pile of celluloid 
and which gave off so much smoke that two 
alarms were sounded. 

The rear of the brick factory building 
was damaged as was one side of an ad- 
jacent dwelling house on Sackett St. Soon 
after the blaze was discovered there was a 
muffled explosion as a quantity of the cellu- 
loid became ignited and the flames shot up 
into the air fully 30 feet. No one 
injured, however. 

D. H. Butler, vice-president of the Inlaid 
Co., Inc., said that the fire apparently 


was’ 
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started outside of the plant, between a 
fence and one of the wooden buildings in 
the rear of the factory. Most of the 75 
young women and men employed in the 
plant were out of the shop at the time, dur- 
ing the noon hour. One of the girls, who 
had remained in the factory during the 
dinner time, discovered the blaze just as it 
started and notified Mr. Butler. 

Before he could do anything, however, 
the storehouse, a two-story wooden struc- 
ture, was a mass of flames. Soon after the 
fire spread to the rear end of the factory 
building, the sprinkler system started and 
much of the machinery was damaged by 
the flood of water that poured into the 
plant. Mr. Butler would make no estimate 
as to the loss but said that it was un- 
doubtedly fully covered by insurance. 








SENT TO PRISON 


Man Who Pleaded Guilty to Second Degree 
Grand Larceny Gets Indeterminate 
Sentence 
Benjamin Dufries, who recently pleaded 
guilty to a charge of grand larceny in the 
second degree, was brought before Judge 
Allen in Part 2, Court of General Sessions, 
New York, last Friday, and was sentenced 
to serve not less than one to three years and 
not more than two to six years in the peni- 
tentiary. Dufries was arrested. several 
months ago and was indicted for grand lar- 
ceny in the first degree, in which he was 
charged with the theft of 355 motmtings 
valued at about $5,000 belonging to Ben 
Lehr, manufacturing jeweler at 114 Fulton 
St., New York. Dufries entered his plea 
of guilty to second degree larceny several 
weeks ago, but it was not until an investiga- 
tion was made that sentence was passed on 

Friday. 

Dufries was formerly employed as a sales- 
man by Mr. Lehr, who had given him the 
mountings which it is charged he stole. 
When Dufries arrived in New York from 
Florida, last November, he was placed under 
arrest, and at that time, it is claimed, admit- 
ted to the police that he pawned and sold 
most of the merchandise which Mr. Lehr 
had given him. The pawn tickets have been 
recovered and are in the possession of the 


police. 





Credit Jewelers Meeting in Detroit to Form 
a National Association 


Detroit, Mich., Jan. 29.—The National 
Retail Credit Jewelers Association will meet 
in the Hotel Statler here on Monday, Feb. 
1, and the sessions will continue for several 
days. This is a new organization devoted 
to the credit jewelry business. One of the 
sponsors is Jacob Segal, of the Jacob Segal 
Co., Detroit wholesaler jewelers. 

The meeting, which will continue over 
Tuesday and Wednesday, will be devoted 
largely to discussions regarding credit mer- 
chandising methods and other problems re- 
lating to the credit and instalment business. 
There also will be an election of officers. 

Credit jewelers from many of the larger 
cities of the country ate on the way here 
to attend the sessions, and it is expected 
that the organization formed will be of a 
national character covering the entire 
country. 








A LONG CAREER 
Veteran Buffalo, N. Y., Jeweler Retiring 
from Business After 57 Years at 
One Location 


Buffalo, Jan. 30.—Events of the days 
when veterans of the Civil War stopped in 
Buffalo to buy revolvers before starting for 
the gold fields of California and when the 
spirited young men of the city were all vol- 
unteer firemen were recalled Friday by 
Frank Hammond, oldest Buffalo jeweler, as 
he began winding up his affairs in prepara- 
tion for his retirement, Feb. 1, from the 
business he has conducted at 54 Seneca St., 
for 57 years. 

“I’m turning the business over to my son, 
Harlow K. Hammond, and plan to spend my 





FRANK HAMMOND, WHO IS RETIRING FROM 
BUSINESS 


remaining days traveling and enjoying my- 
self,” said Mr. Hammond, still vigorous and 
hale in spite of his 80 years. 

“Any man can live as long if he learns 
how to enjoy life day by day. I’ve always 
seen the humor in everythnig, and I can en- 
joy myself, as my friends claim, in the 
middle of a barren prairie.” 

Mr. Hammond was born in Middleboro, 
Mass., 36 miles southwest of Boston, in 1846. 
Although but a youngster at the time, he 
saw service in the Civil War. At the con- 
clusion of the conflict he got the urge to go 
west. He arrived in Buffalo the morning 
of the day Abraham Lincoln was assas- 
sinated—and has been a resident of the city 
ever since. 

He was among the thousands who viewed 
the remains of Lincoln as they rested in 
state at old Saint James’ hall which stood 
at Eagle and Washington Sts. 

A little later Mr. Hammond went to work 
in the jewelry store then conducted by the 
late Dan B. Castle in the basement of the 
old Mansion house in lower Main St. He 
was there for five years. 

In 1869 Mr. Hammond opened up the 
jewelry store at 54 Seneca St. It was pos- 
sible then, he says. to start such a_busi- 
ness on a capital of from $30,000 to $40,000, 
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whereas $150,000 to $200,000 at least would 
be required now to cater to high class trade, 
such as he has always sold to. 

Two years after he established the busi- 
ness, Mr. Hammond became a member of 
Neptune Volunteer Hose Co. No. 5, which 
had quarters in Pearl St., just north of 
Seneca St. 

Mr. Hammond gradually has been retiring 
from active business for several years. For 
years he was vice-president of the Home- 
stead Loan Association, and a partner of 
the old firm of Whittet, Barrett & Co., en- 
gine supply dealers. 

“From Buffalo I am planning a little trip 
to Savannah, Ga., and then probably will 
visit my other children,’ the old jeweler 
announced. 

“Another son, Clifford R. Hammond, 
lives at Milwaukee, and his daughter, Mrs. 
R. Middleton, lives at West Lafayette, Ind. 








Kalamazoo Jewelers’ Club Holds Banquet 
and Dance in Honor of Mr. and Mrs. 


M. H. Bell 


KaLAMAzoo, Mich., Jan. 28.—Last night 
the members of the Kalamazoo Jewelers’ 
Club gave a banquet and dance in honor of 
M. H. Bell and Mrs. Bell, which was at- 
tended by every jeweler in the city, members 
of their families and friends. 

Mr. Bell has retired from active business 
and severs his connections with the city, 
State and national organizations of the 
jewelry trade. The party given last night 
was to show the high regard of the jewelers 
of this city and give expression of their ap- 
preciation of the service he rendered so many 
vears as an officer of the local organization 
and as secretary of the Michigan Retail 
Jewelers’ Association. 

Addresses were made by several of those 
present and in conclusion a beautiful silver 
water pitcher was presented to Mr. Bell as 
a permanent token of appreciation of the 
members of the organization. 

Mr. Bell has been identified with the work 
of the retail jewelers’ organizations for many 
years, and no one man has done more or 
given more time to making the Michigan or- 
ganization one of the largest and best in the 
country. Sincere regret was expressed that 
his health requires his retirement from serv- 
ice, and his host of friends look forward to 
the time when he may again take his place 
in the trade and organizations. 








Arctic Weather Hampers Firemen in Saving 
Building That Housed Jewelry Plants 
at Providence, R. I. 


ProvipENCE, R. I., Jan. 30.—Acid seeping 
into the floor of the electro-plating shop of 
John P. Bonnet & Sons, corner of Friendship 
and Clifford Sts., started a fire Thursday 
night which caused considerable damage be- 
fore it was brought under control. 

Extreme cold weather conditions ham- 
pered the firemen, ice forming quickly on the 
street, hose and apparatus from the streams 
of water that poured into the building. The. 


fire started on the first floor and spread’ 


rapidly throughout the building. Some dam- 
age was occasioned to the occupants of the 
second and third floors, occupied by George 
M. Baker gold and silver refinery 
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WAGES OF WOMEN JEWELERS 





Proposition for Massachusetts Minimum 
Wage Board to Investigate Jewelry In. 
dustry Excites Interest in the 
Attleboros 


ATTLEBORO, Mass., Jan. 30.—No legisla- 
tion, or legislative activity in a long time 
has created so much interest among the 
manufacturing jewelers of the Attleboros 
as the proposition that has been made for 
the Massachusetts Minimum Wage Board 
to conduct a study of the minimum wages 
now being paid to women employed in the 
jewelry industry. While the plan is under. 
stood to be favored by a faction among the 
employes, it is not believed to be general 
and up-to-date, its sponsors have been reti- 
cent in appearing in the open. 

A hearing was called for Wednesday 
evening at the State House in Boston for 
the presentation of the employes’ arguments 
in the case, when the hour appointed for 
the meeting came, Miss Ethel M. Johnson 
of Boston, assistant commissioner and act- 
ing director, had an audience of only two, 
neither of whom gave their names. One of 
them, a man, said he represented an organi- 
zation of jewelry workers while the other, 
a young girl, said she was a factory worker. 

The representative of the Jewelry Work- 
ers Union of America reported that there 
are 3,000 members enrolled in Massachu- 
setts, though the latest State industrial cen- 
sus shows only 4,619 jewelry workers in 
the State of whom 3,046 are credited to the 
Attleboros, where, so far as there is any 
evidence, the organization does not exist. 

The programme calls for the State board 
to name six persons who shall be employes 
of the industry and six representing the 
manufacturers, while three more are to be 
picked to represent the public, if the study 
is decided upon. Double the nominations for 
the 15 places are required before the board 
will make its selections. The nominations 
have come in so slowly that the board has 
announcéd an extension of the time for an- 
other 10 days. 

When the 15 are named, there will be 
given about two months with a meeting each 
week in which to study the cost of living 
and the wages paid to the women jewelry 
workers. They will report their findings to 
the full board which will make a decree on 
the subject, and then give a public hearing 
on the wage scale. Thereafter, with some 
possible modifications, the decree will be in 
effect at some future date to be selected. 

The board, however, has no power to en- 

force its decree but may advertise the fact 
that some firm or firms fail to comply. 
The State law requires newspapers to pub- 
lish these advertisements but, in a test case 
brought by the Boston Transcript, the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court held the law in- 
valid. 
The Massachusetts Minimum Wage Board 
has been in existence about 10 vears and its 
earliest decree was made in 1918. To date 
there are 17 decrees in effect, but until the 
present, there has been no movement in con- 
nection with the jewelry industry. 








C. W. Perry has opened a jewelry store 
at Caldwell. Idaho. 
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Jewelry Smugglers Fined $500 Each 





Two Residents of Mexico City Arrested at Buffalo While Trying to Dispose 
of Gems to Local Dealers—Men Plead Guilty and Their Wives Are 
Discharged—Jewelry Said to Be Worth $25,000 Seized 




















BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 30.—Carlos Melick 
and Francisco Silva, of Mexico City, were 
fined $500 each by Federal Judge John R. 
Hazel today on pleas of guilty to smuggling 
$25,000 worth of diamonds into the United 
States. Their wives, who also were arrest- 
ed, were discharged. 

The men and their wives were taken into 
custody when they attempted to dispose of 
the stones among local retail jewelers. 
Judge Hazel was deaf to their pleas that 














CARLOS MELICK (TOP), FRANCISCO B. SILVA 


they would be “broke” if compelled to pay 
fines and unable to finance an automobile 
agency, which they proposed to open in 
Mexico City. 

The men said they smuggled the diamonds 
into this country, planning to use the pro- 
ceeds to finance the automobile agency. 
They finally paid their fines and were re- 
leased. The government has filed a libel 
against the gems and will seek a court order 
permitting their sale. 

The quartet were gathered in by local po- 
lice after they had attempted to sell stones 
to several downtown jewelers. The prison- 
ers identified themselves as Carlos Melick, 
22 years old; his wife, Annelle, 20 years old; 
Francisco B. Silva, 37 years old, and his 
wife, Hope Silva, 31 years old. Melick de- 
clared he is a son of an official of a Mexican 
railway, and is a nephew of the chief pro- 


hibition enforcement agent in Texas and 
Oklahoma. 

When Silva and Melick were arrested by 
headquarters detectives and searched, the fol- 
lowing jewelry was found in their posses- 
sion: 21 cut stones, a pair of platinum ear- 
rings set with diamond clusters, two plati- 
num barpins set with diamonds, 12 platinum 
and gold rings, and several other articles of 
jewelry set with small diamonds. 

Melick told police that he inherited $65,000 
shortly after his marriage, about 18 months 
ago. Part of the money, he said, was used 
to finance a honeymoon trip through the 
western States. After the wedding trip, he 
and his wife went to Mexico City, where 
he intended to invest his remaining capital, 
Melick said. While in Mexico he became 
acquainted with Silva and through him was 
introduced to two men from whom he pur- 
chased the diamonds for 10,500 pesos, or 
about $5,200 in American currency. 

According to the story told by Melick, the 
jewelry was secreted on Mrs. Silva and the 
four crossed the border at San Antonio. 
This was denied by both Mr. and Mrs. Silva. 
The latter declared that the diamonds were 
the sole property of Melick and he had had 
no part in the affair, other than to accom- 
pany the youth to the jewelry stores in an 
attempt to sell the gems. 

Silva declared he is engaged in the real 
estate business in Mexico City and is con- 
sidered wealthy.. He produced credentials 
tending to prove his assertions and gave sev- 
eral bank references to be checked by au- 
thorities. 








GET LOOT WORTH $12,000 


Safe Robbers Break Into Cincinnati, O., 
Wholesale Jewelry Concern’s Office and 
Select Best Stock 


Cincinnati, O., Jan. 28.—Another - rob- 
bery of some $12,000 was recorded among 
those jewelry establishments which are 
located in office structures in this city when 
safebreakers got away with stock valued 
at $12,000 from A. H. Feltman, wholesale 
jeweler at 525 Hulbert Block, 6th and Vine 
Sts. The safebreakers effected a good 
escape even though they worked in a 
structure located in the busiest part of Vine 
St., so-called “White Way” of Cincinnati. 
They did not use any explosives in opening 
the two safes that held the loot but proved 
to be experts in breaking into the security 
boxes which held the stock. With a heavy 
hammer and punch they dislodged the com- 
bination knobs and tore out the tumblers 
and in both instances showed expert work. 
They also showed a discriminating taste in 
the selection of their loot as they left behind 
them the cheaper grade of goods and only 
took that which would bring higher prices. 
They discarded the cheaper grades in favor 
of the other and they also left their tools. 

The larger of the two safes in the Felt- 
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man establishment contained diamond 
rings, pins, brooches, studs and other articles 
while the other had been given over as a 
receptacle for the stock of watches on hand. 

The intruders also made a thorough search 
of all boxes or compartments in the safes 
probably with the idea of securing whatever 
cash was in the place. They scattered 
records and papers all over the floor and 
among the papers was a will which had 
been left with Mr. Feltman by a friend for 
safekeeping. They apparently read the 
document as the envelope was open when 
Mr. Feltman made a search of the records, 
Thursday. 

Some time during Wednesday night the 
thieves gained entrance to the offices by 
means of a crow bar which they used in 
forcing two locks. The robbery was dis- 
covered by Peter Link, janitor of the build- 
ing and William Farrell, elevator operator, 
both of whom started to investigate an open 
door leading into the Feltman suite. The 
robbers evidently had their hands full with 
loot as they left the crow bar, hammer and 
punch. 

Mr. Feltman told the police Thursday he 
was only partially insured. 

Detective Chief Kirgan assigned Leonard 
Hayes and Michael McShane to the case. 








DEATH OF COL. E. H. LOVELL 


Authority on Precious Stones and Officer of 
National Guard Passes Away at His 
Home at Cincinnati, O. 

CINCINNATI, O., Jan. 29.—Funeral serv- 
ices for Lieutenant Colonel Edward H. 
Lovell, an officer of the old First Regiment 
National Guard and an authority on precious 
stones, were held at the residence, 540 
Prospect Place, Avondale, Wednesday. 
Colonel Lovell, who was a retired jeweler, 
died in his 66th year at home Monday, 
following a fourth stroke of paralysis 
which occurred the preceding Friday. 

Colonel Lovell was a native Cincinnatian 
and from early manhood he took an active 
part in militia affairs. He was with the old 
First Regiment when it left for Florida to 
take part in the Spanish American war and 
was second in command of the regiment 
when it was called out for the Court House 
riot in Cincinnati during 1884. 

When still a boy Colonel Lovell entered 
the jewelry business which was his voca- 
tion and he continued in it until about seven 
years ago. During his career he was store 
manager at various times for the Helle- 
bush, Duhme and Newstedt firms and from 
his wide experience in jewelry be became 
an authority on precious stones. The 
colenel is survived by Mrs. Lovell and 
two sons, Charles and Clifford Lovell. 

Pallbearers at the funeral were chosen by 
the family and militia friends and included: 
Major Charles Beck, Columbus; General 
Benson W. Hough, U. S. District Judge, 
Columbus; Probate Judge William H. 
Lueders, Henry Pfeiffer, Colonel Charles 
F. Hake and Colonel E. O. Dana. 











O. L. Gibbs, a jeweler at Florence, Colo., 
is holding a sale which is the first of its kind 
for Mr. Gibbs after a business period of 30 
years in Florence. The sale is in charge of 
L. Marker of the Marker Jewelry Sales 
System, Denver, Colo. ; 
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Big Seizure of Smuggled Diamonds 








Customs Officials Arrest Railroad Passenger Coming from Canada and Take 
Gems Worth Over $125,000 Which They Claim Were Not Declared for Duty 

















Sr. ALBANs, Vt., Jan. 29.—Customs off- 
cials made an arrest in this town last night 
which it is believed may result in uncover- 
ing an important plot to smuggle diamonds 
into the United States. Last night they 
took from a sleeper of a train passing 
through here a man whom they believed to 
be smuggling diamonds, and from whose 
baggage it was said they seized unset gems 
valued at about $125,000, which they claim 
were not entered through the Custom House. 
The men making the arrest were detailed 
from the office of U. S. collector. 

The man arrested is said to be a New 
Yorker named Ritterman. The seized dia- 
monds were found in his baggage. 





An Associated Press dispatch from Bur- 
lington, Vt., Jan. 28, said that Leib Ritter- 
man, of New York, who is claimed by the 
customs officials to be an international dia- 
mond smuggler was arrested at St. Albans, 
on that night with uncut diamonds in his 
possession amounting to between $100,000 
and $150,000. According to the dispatch, 
Ritterman was taken from his berth in the 
New York sleeper of the “Washingtonian” by 
customs officials from the office of Collector 
H. C. Whitehill. A search of his clothing, 
his berth and the baggage he had with him, 
it is said, resulted in no contraband goods 
being discovered but later, it is said, the 
agents discovered a bag in the baggage car 
of the train and forced Ritterman to give 
up the key to it. This, when opened, says 
the Associated Press dispatch, revealed 37 
packages of diamonds concealed in a powder 
box, a sock and a collar box. 

Ritterman was taken to the Franklin 
County jail, St. Albans, where he will be 
arraigned before Commissioner Watson. 

According to the newspaper reports, Rit- 
terman has been suspected of bringing in 
diamonds for a long time and last June was 
traced to Montreal, at which time customs 
men lost all trace of him. A. H. King, in 
charge of the U. S. Customs Office at Bur- 
lington, Vt., however, recently located the 
suspect and had men watching him day and 
night. They claim that they discovered that 
he had recently received two consignments 
of diamonds valued in Europe at about 
$55,000 and from then on he was constantly 
shadowed. 

He was finally trailed to a train going to 
the United States and the moment he was 
aboard, Collector Whitehill at St. Albans 
was notified and as soon as the train 
reached St. Albans a search was made and 
the man discovered. 


St. ALBANs, Jan. 29.—Yesterday afternoon 
Lieb Ritterman, the young Polish agent of 
an Antwerp concern, who was caught last 
evening on the “Washingtonian” with ap- 
proximately 2,000 unset diamonds, valued at 
$125,000, was arraigned before United States 
Commissioner Charles D. Watson. He 
waived examination and was bound over to 


the February term of the United States dis- 
trict court under bail of $25,000. 

Ritterman was upset at the amount fixed 
and said it would be impossible for him to 
raise that amount. If the bail had been 
$10,000, he stated, he had diamonds in a safe 
deposit vault of Overton & Co., 160 Broad 
St., New York, that he could have sold. 
He was turned over to United States Deputy 
Marshal H. W. Lawson of Montpelier, who 
took him back to the Franklin county jail, 
where in the case of his inability to furnish 
bail he will await the convening of the 
United States grand jury. D. W. Steele, 
judge of probate, acted as the young man’s 
attorney. Later Ritterman stated that Satur- 
day he would have his attorney communicate 
with his associates in New York. He has a 
cousin, M. Danzig, a diamond merchant, 
located at 95 Nassau St. He is bonded into 
this country for six months. His trunks, he 
said, are at 231 W. 96th St., New York. 


Ritterman, who is only 26 years old, re- 
quested an interview with United States Col- 
lector of Customs Harry C. Whitehill yester- 
day and was very frank in answering ques- 
tions of the government official. The inter- 
view was held in the Franklin county jail, 
to which the smuggler was taken Thursday 
night, and Ritterman was eager to know if 
he could not be transferred to some other 
place of detention. Two newspaper men 
were present. 

The prisoner stated that he had no hope 
that he will be able to furnish the bail as he 
himself is not possessed of funds sufficient 
to meet the demands of the government in 
cases of such magnitude. He told the col- 
lector that he could hope for no help from 
Antwerp because without a doubt the con- 
cern which he represents will be forced into 
bankruptcy. He refused to name the firm, 
it is said, but the name became known later. 

Ritterman speaks very good English with 
not much of a foreign accent. He said he 
had lived in Antwerp since he was five years 
old, and that his mother and sister reside in 
that European city now. He has a cousin 
in New York, also a diamond merchant. 
Ritterman said he could speak four languages 
and he did speak three such languages with 
one of those present during his talk with the 
collector, replying to questions flung at him 
in English, German and Spanish. He showed 
a desire to get a cable off to his Antwerp 
connections and inform them of his diffi- 
culty although he repeatedly said he could 
expect no help from that source. He was 
returned to his cell a dejected young man. 

“Why, there is nothing I can tell you 
about myself. You know it all,” Ritterman 
remarked as Collector Whitehill told the 
young man every move he had made since 
arrival in Montreal. 

He denied that he know of any other 
smugglers in Montreal awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to attempt a trip into the country and 
said. 

“You watched me so carefully you must 
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know that I saw no one, that I am doing 
this all by myself.” 

“Are these your diamonds?” the collector 
asked. 

“No,” was the answer given by Ritterman 
who explained that he was bringing them . 
for an Antwerp concern. 

“Do you work for them on a salary?” he 
was asked. 

“No, I was to get so much for bringing 
them in.” 

“How much?” 

“Five hundred dollars.” 

“I suppose there is someone happy over 
my trouble,” the prisoner said, as he referred 
to the reward which the United States 
Government gives to those who give tips 
which lead to the detection of smugglers, 

Ritterman said that he had made four or 
five trips to this country, but did not admit 
that he had smuggled on previous occasions, 


The prisoner holds a Polish passport jis- 
sued several years ago and the vises show 
that he has traveled much in Europe, has 
been in England, Mexico and the United 
States. He told the collector that he was a 
diamond merchant, and never posed as any- 
thing else; that he had brought gems to this 
country on which he had paid duty and that 
he had now in a safety deposit vault in New 
York diamonds worth $8,000 in Antwerp on 
which he had paid the duty of $1,592.50. He 
again asserted that this was his first smug- 
gling venture, although when Collector 
Whitehill asked him about his actions in Can- 
ada a year ago he was more or less vague 
but did not lose his self-possession in the 
slightest. 

The diamonds which were taken from Rit- 
terman were shipped from Antwerp to Mont- 
real by mail, being claimed by Ritterman, 
who paid the five per cent. sales tax. 
The duty into this country is 20 per cent. on 
the value of the stones in the country from 
which they are last taken, so that Ritterman 
would have evaded American duties of 
about $22,000 had he been successful. 

Collector Whitehill’s office presented a 
strange appearance after the seizure. Spread 
out on the desk were 64 packages of dia- 
monds, some packages holding as many as 
300 of the small sizes. M. D. Armstrong, 
a local jeweler, was called in by the collector 
to examine and weigh the stones. He re- 
ported, after a careful examination, that the 
total weight of the diamonds was 1020 
carats with the value running from $75 to 
$500 a carat. The $125,000 total value is 
considered conservative. 

After Mr. Armstrong had completed his 
work the diamonds were deposited in the 
vaults of the Welden National Bank for safe 
keeping. Had the seizure been made by 
Canadian officers, they would have received 
a liberal portion of the value, in accordance 
with the Canadian laws. The American of- 
ficers receive nothing but official commenda- 
tion for their work, as the American laws 
make no provision for any reward for of- 
ficers who detect smugglers. 








J. S. Brown, of Lexington, N. C., will 
open a jewelry store at Albemarle, N. C, 
Feb. 10, in the Huckabee building, next to 
the Central Hotel. The fixtures are now 
about installed and the building is being 
painted and overhauled. 
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Some Russian Jewels May Come to the United States : 











New York and London Diamond Merchants Reported to Be in Moscow 
Examining Crown Jewels for the Purpose of Purchasing 
Some of the Precious Stones of the Collection 














A cable from Moscow, Russia, Jan. 30, 
tridges were used in an exciting chase after 
an employe of a mail-order jewelry company, 
Rudolph Oblatt, a New York jeweler and 
gem importer, and Norman Weisz of Lon- 
don, who came to that city to negotiate the 
purchase of part of the crown jewels, spent 
several hours in the State Treasury Satur- 
day carefully inspecting and valuing the en- 
tire collection of crown jewels exhibited by 
the Soviet government from the crowns to 
the smallest pieces of jewelry. 

Speaking of the way the two jewelers at- 
tacked their task the dispatch told how they 
did it in plain business-like fashion, exam- 
ining through their glasses each diamond, 
seeking flaws or spots, and doing it without 
any show of sentiment or admiration, much 
the same as though they were examining 
merchandise in their own shops. When the 
examination was over, the dispatch says, Mr. 
Oblatt remarked that the collection is the 
“world’s greatest, surpassing the imagina- 
tion.” While Mr. Weisz said: “The collec- 
tion is the world’s greatest single treasure 
and is reminiscent of a fanciful Oriental fairy 
tale.” 

The dispatch concludes by saying that al- 
though the two jewelers are not interested in 
the historic value of the jewels, both experts 
admired the designs, fanciful workmanship 
and rare quality of the stones. 





Rudolph Oblatt, who lives at 222 W. 83rd 
St., Manhattan, has an office at 527 Fifth 
Ave. He sailed on Jan. 15 on the Leviathan. 
and at his home it was stated that the date 
of his return depended on the length of his 
negotiations. A previous trip was made 
about a year ago, but the Soviet authorities 
were not then ready to deal with him. 

Mr. Oblatt, it was said at his home, was 
particularly desirous of obtaining emeralds 
from the Romanoff collection, but exactly 
which pieces were set with emeralds could 
not be learned, according to a_ statement 
made to the Times. 

Mr. Oblatt’s trip to Europe for this pur- 
pose was no secret in the jewelry trade of 
New York, and before he left it was gener- 
ally reported that he was backed by a syndi- 
cate which had raised about $2,000,000 for 
the purpose of purchasing, not any of the 
famous crown jewels that have received so 
much publicity in the daily press recently 
or the crown diamonds, but many of the fine 
precious stones, or pearls that are thought 
to be on the Russian regalia or among the 
treasures of the former Romanoff dynasties. 

On his previous trip to Europe it was re- 
ported that he had made a number of jewel 
purchases in Moscow, but that these had been 
disposed of in Paris before his return to 
this country. He later arranged for the pres- 
ent trip with the backing of New York 
dealers. 





An Associated Press dispatch from .Mos- 
cow, Feb. 1, and published Monday, inti- 


mated: that Mr. Oblatt was one of 10 or 
more foreign diamond experts who were ex- 
amining the jeweis for the purpose oi mak- 
ing bids to the government should the latter! 
decide to sell the crown jewels in separate 
lots. That they are about to sell the crown 
jewels, there is no doubt, as it is clear that 
Russia needs money to reconstruct her shat- 
tered industries and the jewels of the old 
dynasties are about the best available asset 
to turn into cash. 

According to the Associated Press cor- 
respondent, the government has decided that 
no tender for less than $5,000,000 worth of 
gems will be accepted. 

There have been various estimates of the 
total value of the crown jewels held by the 
Russian government. The average estimate 
of their value, that is, a mean between the 
largest and smallest figures, is about $264,- 
000,000. 








SECURE VALUABLE LOOT 





Two Gunmen Hold Up New York Jewelry 
Store and Escape with Diamonds and 
Jewelry Vaiued at About $50,000 


Just after the store of K. N. Shaffer & 
Son, 167 E. Broadway, New York, was 
opened yesterday (Tuesday) morning two 
robbers entered and, after covering the pro- 
prietor and his son and clerk with guns, 
rifled the safe of miscellaneous jewelry and 
unset diamonds reported to be worth about 
$50,000. The loss is covered up to $40,000, 
Mr. Shaffer having reduced his policy only 
a few days ago from $60,000. The robbers 
worked calmly and noiselessly and were not 
heard by customers in a restaurant which is 
separated from the jewelry store by only a 
thin wooden partition. 

Mr. Shaffer and his son Louis had opened 
the store shortly after 9 o’clock and had 
removed the electric protection screen from 
the safe. The jeweler’s son and a clerk 
were in a back room packing some goods 
when the robbers entered. One of the pair 
walked to the rear room, where he covered 
the proprietor’s son and clerk with a gun, 
while the other guarded Mr. Shaffer. The 
bandit covering the jeweler walked over to 
the open safe where he grabbed several 
trays containing an assortment of jewelry 
worth about $20,000 and several packages 
of loose diamonds valued at about $30,000. 

The bandits then backed out of the store 
and were lost to sight by the time Mr. Shaf- 
fer and his son reached the street. Detect- 
ives were called from the Clinton St. ‘sta- 
tion, and they later took the victims to 
Police Headquarters, where they were told 
to look over the Rogues’ Gallery in an ef- 
fort to identify some of the photographs as 
those of the crooks. 








O. H. Johnson is closing out his jewelry 
business at Ashland, Ore. 
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HELD IN $10,000 BAIL 


Youthful Employe of Philadelphia Mail- 
Order House Captured After Exciting 
Chase 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 1.—Blank car-: 
tridges were used in an exciting chase after 
an employe of a mail-order jewelry company, : 
accused of stealing money of the concern, 
before the youth, Samuel Brooks, 18 years 
old, of Gerritt St., was arrested. The pris- 
oner is held in $10,000 bail on a charge of 
attempting to rob the mails, and it is ex- 
pected that the federal authorities will take 
a hand in the case. The heavy bail imposed 
by Magistrate Henry is said by the police 
to indicate that his thefts were more serious 
than has been given out by his employers. 

Brooks was employed as a clerk by the 
Continental Jewelry Co., 1424 South St., 
which does a large mail-order business in 
jewelry and watches. For the last several 
weeks officials of the concern have received 
many complaints that no goods had been re- 
ceived by customers who had sent money 
through the mails, and as it was part of 
Brooks’ duties to handle the mail, suspicion 
fell on him. Police-detectives were set to 
watch him, and finally Lieutenant Gallagher 
and Patrolman Bear arranged a decoy let- 
ter containing marked money, which they 
mailed to the firm. The next morning they 
went to the office and after watching Brooks, 
say they saw him open this letter, take the 
marked bills from it and place them in his 
pocket. 

The policemen then started to arrest 
Brooks, but as they approached his desk, the 
clerk looked up, saw them and suspecting 
their mission started to flee. Drawing a 
small revolver from his pocket, he fired three 
times at the officers and dashed for the stair- 
case leading to the street, the office being 
on the second floor. 

Brooks ran down the stairs and into South 
St. with the revolver in his hand and the 
policemen in close pursuit. Crowds of shop- 
pers on the street fled to the shelter of door- 
ways, while Gallagher fired his pistol twice 
into the air. The chase continued to 15th 
St., where Brooks attempted to turn north. 
Officer Bear, who had been gaining on the 
fugitive, made a dive and caught the youth’s 
knees in football style, bringing him to the 
sidewalk, the revolver dropping from his 
hand. Brooks was rushed to the police sta~ 
tion, where it was discovered that the car~ 
tridges he had fired at the officers were 
blanks. 

Officials of the. Continental company have 
given no estimate of the amount of money 
they allege the prisoner has taken from the 
mails, but as his operations have been going 
on for. some time, it is expected the amount 
is fairly large. 











T. W. Hamrick Co., Shelby, N. C., is” 
having considerable changes made in the 
interior of its store. There will be a dia- 
mond department to the rear and electrical 
machinery will facilitate the work. Another 
department that is being arranged is one in 
which they will design and handle rings for 
students, especially of the high schools. Dr. 
Fred Hamrick, optometrist, is arranging an’ 
optical parlor and is having a mezzanine: 
floor put in at the rear of the store room, 
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ENJOY BEEFSTEAK DINNER 





Members of Maiden Lane Outing Club 
Makes Merry at Second Mid Winter 
Gathering 

White aprons and paper hats were worn 
by members of the Maiden Lane Outing 
Club last Saturday night when they gathered 
in the Elks Club, New York, to enjoy their 
annual Winter frolic. The function this 
year, which incidentally is the second annual 
mid-Winter affair held by the organization, 
took the form of a beefsteak dinner which 
was followed by an excellent entertainment. 

The usual period of greeting kept the 
members and guests busy for more than 30 
minutes before the dinner started at 7 
o'clock. A colored quartet of musicians and 
singers also aided in passing the time 
pleasantly until arrangements were completed 
for the dinner. 

At 7 p. M., the jewelers and their guests 
found seats on both sides of the long table 
arranged in the center of the room. At the 
far end of the hall was another table placed 
at right angles at which were seated the 
officers and committee in charge of the af- 
fair, including Charles Parker, president ; 
Jerry Grant, secretary; William Peck, Har- 
old Castagnetta and James Knutt. 

During the dinner, Thornton Webster’s 
colored troupe entertained with songs and 
instrumental numbers while “Bill” Cusick 
played the piano and led in community sing- 
ing. It took the “boys” only a short time to 
“wade” through the various courses leading 
up to the real treat of the evening—the 
beefsteak. Oysters on the half shell were 
followed by consomme, celery, olives and 
other essentials, and then came French fried 
potatoes and large portions of juicy beef- 
steak on toast. The jewelers ate steak to 
their “heart’s content” and not until the 
chef was on the verge of collapse and the 
waiters were footsore did the jewelers all 
agree that they had had enough. This course 
was followed by lettuce and tomato salad, 
ice cream, coffee and cigars. 

With the serving of the last course, Presi- 
dent Parker arose and offered a word of 
greeting. This was followed by the reading 
of a telegram from Otis A. Edwards, who 
is at present at Colorado Springs, Colo., on 
a business trip. Mr. Edwards regretted his 
inability to attend. President Parker then 
called attention to the fact that among those 
in the room was P. J. Coffey, the newly 
elected president of the National Jewelers 
Board of Trade. 

Mr. Coffey, feeling that speechmaking was 
out of order, was somewhat reluctant to 
make any remarks, but finally consented. 
He merely stressed the importance of such 
an organization as the Maiden Lane Outing 
Club inasmuch as it is purely social and 
gives the members of the jewelry trade an 
opportunity to relax and to enjoy the com- 
panionship of their fellow workers. 

President Parker next informed the gath- 
ering that Charles Stange, prominent whole- 
sale jeweler of St. Louis, Mo., was also 
among those present. Mr. Stange expressed 
his pleasure at being among such good fel- 
lows and also extended the greetings of the 
Missouri jewelers. Before starting the en- 
tertainment of the evening, President Parker 

called upon George Hilsinger, to introduce 
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several other guests who were in attendance. 
Those presented were E. R. Smith of Ohio, 
“Gene” Homberg of California, Arthur 
Pishal of Illinois and “Bob” Totero of Penn- 
sylvania. All these men represent the Key- 
stone Watch Case Co., and were guests of 
Jack Keenan, manager of the New York 
office of this concern. 

After these introductions, the jewelers 
were all requested to give up their aprons 
and to amuse themselves as best they could 
until the tables were removed from the 
room. The chairs‘were then placed along 
the walls and after the colored orchestra 
played several selections, “Bill” Cusick pre- 
sented as the first number, Marbelle, a toe 
dancer. This performer was followed by 
Miss Birk Campbell, a singer who rendered 
several vocal selections. Both these pe 
formers appeared again later in the evening 
but the most enjoyable feature of the pro- 
gram was the performance of the sleight-of- 
hand artist, Al Baker. His tricks were mys- 
tifying and had everyone guessing. Mr. 
Baker, in bringing the evening’s entertain- 
ment to a close, used a dummy in a ven- 
triloquist act. This number was unusually 
clever and entertaining. 

The members were unanimous in their 
opinion that they had attended the most en- 
joyable affair which the organization has 
ever held. The committee was applauded for 
its efforts. 








Members of New Jersey Retail Jewelers’ As- 
sociation Hold January Meeting 
at Newark 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 1—To simplify and 
facilitate the collection of annual dues of 
members of the New Jersey Retail Jewel- 
ers’ Association, it has been decided that 
the collections be made through National 
Secretary A. W. Anderson, Neenah, 
Wis., and remitted by him to the State 
treasurer. 

This ‘action was taken at the January 
dinner-meeting at Di Jianne’s restaurant 
last week. President Jean R. Tack pre- 
sided, and William P. Walsh acted as secre- 
tary pro tem, in the absence of Richard P. 
Hardtegen. Plans for the State conven- 
tion at the Berkeley-Carteret, Asbury Park, 
in June, were discussed, and Mr. Tack ap- 
pointed George J. Busch and C. A. Lund a 
committee to canvass the State in an en- 
deavor to have as many jewelers as possible 
attend this convention. 

The meeting was well attended and every 
man present offered to give his own time 
in support of the slogan, “Let us make 1926 
our banner convention year.” 

It was unanimously decided to assist the 
National Jewelers’ Publicity drive, and in 
addition to subscribing, to lend active assist- 
ance to the campaign in obtaining the pledges 
of other jewelers. It was further decided 
to confer with the proper committee in an 
effort to have the Price Maintenance Bill 
put through Congress this session. 








Negotiations for taking over the store at 
130 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa., on a 
long term lease have been closed by the A. 
E. Rogers Co., one of the oldest jewelry 
concerns of the city, at present located at 
421 Lackawanna Ave. 
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DEATH OF A BUCHSBAUM 





Well Known Chicago Manufacturing Jeweler 
Passes Away Suddenly in His 
60th Year 


Cuicaco, Feb. 1.—It was with deep re- 
gret that the members of the trade here 
learned today that Samuel Buchsbaum, head 
of the firm of S. Buchsbaum & Co., Inc., 
manufacturing jewelers at 159 N. State St., 
had died suddenly Sunday morning. He was 
59 years old and had been prominent in the 
jewelry business here for nearly 40 years. 

Mr. Buchsbaum originally started in busi- 
ness for himself in 1888 as a member of 
Friedman & Buchsbaum, but in 1892 suc- 
ceeded to the business. Later he was asso- 
ciated with a Mr. Wechter, the firm becom- 
ing known as Buchsbaum & Co., but the 
partnership dissolved in 1895 and Mr. Buchs- 
baum continued alone, using the old firm 
name. On Jan. 31, 1925, he incorporated the 
business as S. Buchsbaum & Co., Inc., be- 
coming president and treasurer of the con- 
cern. The funeral services will be held to- 
morrow, Feb. 2. 

A full obituary of Mr. Buchsbaum will 
appear in the next issue of THE JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR. 








Trial of Harry A. Cohn, Charged with Grand 
Larceny, Scheduled to Come Up Feb. 
8 in New York 


The case of Harry A. Cohn, who was 
formerly in the jewelry and accounting busi- 
ness, 1457 Broadway, again appeared on the 
calendar before Judge Morris Koenig, Part 
IX of the Court of General Sessions last 
Monday morning. There are 10 separate 
indictments charging Cohn with grand 
larceny. Cohn has changed his lawyer and 
is now represented by B. Spellman, who 
stated that he was unprepared to try the 
case and asked for an adjournment. Sev- 
eral adjournments have previously been 
granted and Judge Koenig granted another 
adjournment, marking the case for Monday, 


Feb. 8th. Assistant District Attorney 
James Wallace answered that he was 
ready. 


The cases have been assigned to Mr. Wal- 
lace for trial and he has been busy pre- 
paring for trial and examining witnesses and 
expects that Cohn will be tried next Mon- 
day. Mr. Wallace is also in charge of the 
cases against Joseph Herman, Julius Ort- 
man, Samuel Dorfman and Joseph A. An- 
zell, who are charged with receiving stolen 
property. It is expected that these cases 
will be tried after the Cohn case. Alex. 
Arnow and Harry Arnow have already 
pleaded guilty to grand larceny. 

The Cohn case has attracted widespread 
attention in the jewelry trade. He is charged 
with having obtained large quantities of 
jewelry on memorandum and having dis- 
posed of the articles without accounting to the 
owners. Cohn disappeared on Oct. 7 and 
was arrested in Newark, N. J., on Oct. 11, 
after the National Jewelers Board of Trade 
had retained Greenbaum, Wolff & Ernst to 
investigate the matter. Cohn waived extra- 
dition and was brought to New York and 
since that time has been out on $15,000 bail. 
The trial will be followed with much interest 
by the jewelry trade. 
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Sales Conference of International Silver Co. Representatives 
Held at Meriden at Which New Sterling Pattern 
Is Introduced 
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MeriDEN, Conn., Jan. 29.—A surprise 
awaited the “Sterling” representatives of the 
International Silver Co., who gathered in 
this city for the past two days for the pur- 
pose of. the semi-annual sales conference, 
when at the banquet held last night, the 
company introduced its new sterling silver 
pattern the “Minuet,” all facts as to this 
pattern and its design having been kept a 
secret until the silver itself was served at 
the banquet given the salesmen at St. 
George’s Inn. La Cantina, under conditions 
that will make the event a memorable one 
to all who attended. 

The sales conference started Thursday 
morning and included the members of the 
sterling division of the International Silver 
Co. which was held at Factory L (Simp- 
son, Hall & Miller plant) yesterday and 
today, and was presided over by H. B. 
O’Brien, manager of the International 
sterling interests. The conference has been 
attended by all salesmen for the sterling 
lines traveling east of the Rocky Mountains 
as well as the branch managers and officials 
of the sterling plants. 

Yesterday morning and afternoon were 
given over to a discussion of the sales 
policies and new merchandise, etc., and 
though many questions had come up about 
the necessity of a new pattern, no informa- 
tion was given to the salesmen either at 
the morning or afternoon sessions or at 
the luncheon between, this being the sur- 
prise which was sprung at the banquet in 
the evening at St. George’s Inn. 


When the 37 representatives of the com- 
pany sat down to the table, they found it 
decorated with a $10,000 silver service of a 
new pattern which is known as the “Minuet” 
and the banquet board was graced not only 
with all the flatware pieces made in this 
pattern, but many hollowware pieces, such 
as meat dishes, place plates, bread and but- 
ter plates and full tea and coffee sets. The 
enthusiasm of those who participated both 
as to the surprise and the beauty of the 
pattern knew no bounds, and Mr. O’Brien, 
who acted as toastmaster, was highly com- 
mended by William H. Race, sales manager 
of the “1847” branch as well as the other 
speakers of the occasion. Among the 
guests of the evening were George D. Mun- 
son, vice-president; W. E. Hinsdale, credit 
manager; J. D. Little, manager of the ster- 
ling silver galleries in New York; A. L. 
Zeitung, sales promotion manager; B. J. 
Doyle and others. At each place at the 
table were place cards in the form of two 
miniature dancing figures in colorful Co- 
lonial costumes, while as a feature of the 
entertainment two professional dancers, 
Miss Muriel and Herbert Lee, danced the 
minuet in Colonial costume. 

The new pattern of the International Sil- 
ver Co. is inspired by the scrolled pediment 
which is a distinguishing feature in the 
artistic decoration of -Colonial furniture, 
such as mirrors, highboys and even mantels 
as are shown in the American wing of the 





Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

The souvenirs given at the dinner was a 
cucumber server of Minuet pattern en- 
graved with the recipient’s initials and 
enclosed in a miniature chest, a facsimile 
of that which encloses the flatware sets of 
this pattern, 

Another feature of the gathering was an 
afternoon tea for the wives of the officials 
from 4 to 6 o’clock at La Cantina at which 
Mrs. George D. Munson, Mrs. H. B. 
O’Brien and Mrs. C. D. Munson presided, 
and at which the Minuet service was used. 
Joseph D,. Little, who is an authority on 
silver, made an address on the subject of 
silver in general to the 50 or more ladies 
who attended. 








DEATH OF GEO. P. ANDERSON 





Heart Failure Carries Off Chicago Jeweler 
in His 61st Year 

Cuicaco, Jan. 30. The funeral of George 
P. Anderson, a well-known jeweler, was held 
this afternoon at 1:30 o’clock from the 
chapel at 3315 Fullerton Ave. to the Saron 
Lutheran Church, Shakespeare Ave. and 
Richmond St. 

Mr. Anderson, who was in his 6lst year, 
passed away at his home, 3623 Fullerton 
Ave., on Wednesday, Jan. 27. Death, appar- 
ently, was caused from heart failure. Mr. 
Anderson was in his place of business, which 
is located at the above address, and was 
waiting on a customer when he became ill, 
and was compelled to ask the customer and 
John B. Ughetti, representative for J. R. 
Woods & Son, who was in the store at the 
time, to assist him upstairs to his home. He 
no sooner got upstairs and into his room 
when he passed away. 

Mr. Anderson has been in the jewelry 
business for more than 13 years, and during 
that time made a host of friends in the busi- 
ness, all of whom were greatly grieved by 
his death. 

Deceased is survived by his widow and 
one son, George, Jr. 








Business Troubles 





It is reported that Samuel M. Stafford, 
Cordova, Ala., is in bankruptcy. 

Eli Harrison, West Frankfort, Ill, has 
made an assignment for the benefit of 
creditors. 

Bradley & Co., Boston, Mass., have as- 
signed to Ralph Marks, Benjamin Finn and 
S. Bellar. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against H. Spahr & Son, 
Orangeburg, S. C. 

Herman J. Efker, Santa Ana, Cal., has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. The 
assets are listed at $39,100 and the liabilities, 
$13,760. 

It is reported that an assignment has been 
made by Benjamin H. Dubin, Boston, Mass., 
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to Ralph Marks, Benjamin Finn and Sam- 
uel Bellar. ) 

William Deitch, Los Angeles, is offering 
20 cents on the dollar to creditors. His as- 
sets are claimed to amount to $6,070 and his 
liabilities, $21,660. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against Braverman Bros., 
Newark, N. J. The assets are listed at 
about $2,000 and the liabilities, $7,000. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by the Lone Star Jewelry Co., 
of which Frank A. Hildreth, is the pro- 
prietor, at Beaumont, Tex. The first meet- 
ing of creditors was scheduled to be held 
Feb. 2. 








HELD UP AND ROBBED 





Bandits Escape in an Automobile from New 
York Establishment After Getting 
Diamonds and Jewelry 

Partners and customers of the firm of 
Lerner Bros. & Buxbaum, wholesale jewel- 
ers, 5 Eldridge St., New York, were sur- 
prised by a gang of bandits late last Sun- 
day afternoon, who rifled the safe and then 
escaped in an automobile. Some _ news- 
papers reported the loss at $50,000, but Wil- 
liam Lerner, in speaking to a JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR reporter, stated that the loss 
would not total one-half that amount. He 
refused to give any estimate of the value of 
the loot, but admitted that the loss is not 
insured. 

The robbery occured about 4:30 P. M., 
while Harry and William Lerner and Mr. 
Buxbaum were attending to the wants of 
about 10 customers. It was just beginning 
to get dark when a large touring car pulled 
up to the curb in front of the jewelry estab- 
lishment. Six men alighted while another 
remained at the wheel and kept the motor 
running. Five of the bandits walked into 
the store, while the other remained outside 
to give any warning of danger. The thieves 
lost no time, but immediately produced guns 
and ordered everyone in the store to walk 
to the back of the place. The partners of 
the concern began to fight the thieves but 
they were soon subdued. 

While three of the thieves held their vic- 
tims at bay, the other two emptied the con- 
tents of the safe into a leather bag. They 
took mountings, rings, loose diamonds . and 
other articles of jewelry. =e 

When they had finished their work, one 
of the five, evidently the leader, gave the 
signal and the bandits then started backing 
out of the store. Just as they reached the 
door, the siren alarm outside of the store 
was set off, but before anyone could answer 
the alarm the men were in the waiting au- 
tomobile, which started off and soon dis- 
appeared. As the car was pulling away, 
someone wrote down part of the license 
number, and this has been turned over to 
the police. 

Jack Posner, a jeweler next door, heard 
the commotion and appeared at the entrance 
to the-store as the robbers were leaving. 
He was hit over the head with the butt end 
of a gun and was knocked senseless. 








J. S. Nixon will take charge of the 
branch of the Daniels jewelry store at Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
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The News from France 














High Reward Offered by American Jewelers’ Protective Association Encourage 
Amateur Detectives to Watch for Smugglers—Questions Asked in 
Belgian Parliament as to Sending of Customs Officials 
to That Country from the United States 














Parts, Jan. 17.—The high rewards offered 
by the American Jewelers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation for information that will lead to the 
detection of smugglers taking undeclared 
jewelry into the States, are proving a great 
temptation to all kinds oi people, who would 
never have thought of denouncing others, in 
different circumstances. There is a_ well 
known British proverb, “that every man has 
his price.” This axiom is being proved by 
the results of the offers of a substantial 
part of the value of the smuggled goods to 
the informer. On the Riviera, it is re- 
ported, many a chambermaid hopes to earn 
the money by spying on the comings and 
goings of visitors, while amateur detectives 
stand in front of jewelers’ shops, watching 
the customers entering and leaving. They 
hope to find out what transactions have been 
carried on within, and to be able to report 
the purchases in the States. In some shops 
it is suspected that the minor salesmen may 
be guilty of giving information that will 
betray customers. The man, in this case, 
almost certain to be found out, only acts 
when a very large sum is involved. But 
hotel servants do not risk their jobs, any 
more than women’s “best friends,” who 
prove traitors to their fellow voyagers by 
betraying their secrets. 

The jewel spy, on the Riviera, for in- 
stance, takes a certain risk. He is by no 
means certain that the purchaser intends to 
smuggle the jewelry. Even if he intended 
to do so, in the first place, he might change 
his mind at the last moment, and the in- 
former has spent money on the cable for 
nothing at all besides the risk of losing his 
job. 

At the Winter sports centers, where there 
are jewelers show windows in the halls of 
hotels, sharp eyes watch the movements of 
rich Americans. Much business is done in 
these hotels, especially when the weather is 
unfavorable to sports, as is the case in the 
lower resorts this season. For people hav- 
ing nothing to do, naturally begin spending 
money and the sight of one doing this, leads 
others to follow his example. The net re- 
sult of the action taken by the America 
Jewelers’ Protective Association, will be to 
make people extremely careful about all 
transactions. 

* * * 

Questions have been asked in the Belgian 
Parliament as to the sending of customs 
officials to Belgium, to investigate the ac- 
curacy of bills and vouchers, accompanying 
goods sent into the United States. It would 
appear that agents from the Customs Serv- 
ice established at Rue Turbigo, Paris, have 
been to Brussels, to ascertain that prices 
indicated in these bills are not smaller than 
those prevailing in inland trade in Belgium. 
It would appear from the Parliamentary 
reports that on May 12 the United States 
government asked the Belgian government 
to acknowledge the appointment of a certain 





number of customs officials, and their at- 
tachment to the United States Embassy at 
Brussels. 

No investigations were to be made with- 
out the previous assent and knowledge of 
the Belgian government. The Foreign Min- 
ister explained that he had not been able 
to accept this proposition because the duties 
of customs officials is something quite apart 
from the mission of diplomats abroad as it 
is generally accepted. Besides this: the Bel- 
gian government itself has not the right to 
carry out such investigations and therefore 
could not accord the right to anyone else. 
Up to the present the only investigations 
made concerned goods for which there is 
no accepted market price, said the minister, 
such as jade, embroidery and parchment 
paper. (Jewelry, fine and imitation, is also 
included although this was not stated). 
Always, almost, the investigation was made 
because the customs officials doubted the 
correctness of the statement made on the 
consular certificate. The Belgian govern- 
ment intends to leave everyone free to act 
as he thinks fit in this matter. But it 
thinks that it is to the interest of Belgian 
tradesmen to show their good faith in this 
matter. It appears that the tradespeople 
complain less on account of the necessary 
investigation, than because their trade secrets 
may be divulged thus. The Belgian minis- 
try, with the offices concerned, is seeking 
some solution to this difficult state of things. 


xk * x 


A series of projects for raising and 
stabilizing the cost of watchcases_ in 
Switzerland are being considered. There is 
some talk of forming a syndicate of watch 
manufacturers for this purpose. Mean- 
while it has been decided to slow down the 
making of cases in various factories for the 
present, in order to lessen the supply, when 
it thought that normal prices may be re- 
established. At Chaux-les-Fonds and other 
places in the country, factories have already 
shut down, the workers getting something 
over $2 a day, half from employers, half 
from the association of watchmakers. It is 
the gold watch case that is affected and for 
which the measures are being more espe- 
cially taken. 








LATEST CUSTOMS RULINGS 


General Appraisers Decide on Pearl Chok- 





ers, Sterling Silver Pencils, Shoe Buckles, 
and Hatpins 


PEARL CHOKERS 


A decision just handed down by the Board 
of United States General Appraisers, having 
to do with the correct tariff classification of 
imported “chokers” or “dog collars,” com- 
posed of strung imitation pearls, sustains a 
protest filed in the name of W. F. Collins 
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& Co., New York. On entry through the 
customs the collector assessed duty on the 
merchandise, the subject of this ruling at 
the rate of 80 per cent. ad valorem under 
the provisions of Par. 1428, Act of 1922. 

According to the record, the official sample 
of the merchandise in question was com- 
posed of eight strands of tiny imitation pear| 
beads strung on silk threads, united at vari- 
ous points by cross strings of imitation pear] 
beads, so that the strings of imitation pearls 
formed a band. This band, it is pointed out, 
was about one inch wide and 13 inches long, 
the ends being united by an ornamental 
white metal clasp about one inch in length, 
extending the entire width of the band. In 
finding the chokers to be dutiable at 60 
rather than 80 per cent ad valorem, Judge 
Sullivan summarizes the Board’s conclusions 
as follows: 

“The uncontradicted testimony and an ex- 
amination of the sample show that certain 
so-called chokers or dog collars composed 
of imitation pearls, and a metal clasp, in- 
tended to be worn as necklaces around the 
necks of women, are imitation pearl beads 
strung and mounted and are properly dutiable 
at 60 per cent. ad valorem as provided in 
Par. 1403 for ‘imitation pearl beads of all 
kinds and shapes, of whatever material com- 
posed, loose or strung, mounted or un- 
mounted,’ rather than under the more gen- 
eral provision for jewelry in Par. 1428, at 
80 per cent ad valorem.” 





STERLING SILVER PENCILS 

Sterling silver mechanical pencils without 
clips, imported in the name of Bernard 
Judae & Co., are held by the Board of Ap- 
praisers to have been incorrectly returned 
for duty under the provisions of Par. 1428, 
1922 tariff law, at the rate of 80 per cent ad 
valorem. The importers claimed the pencils 
in question to be more properly dutiable at 
45 cents per gross and 25 per cent ad valorem 
under Par. 1451, same law, and this claim is 
granted in an opinion by Judge Sullivan, 
who sets aside the collector’s assessment at 
the 80 per cent rate.. 


IMPORTED SHOE BUCKLES 
J. B. Caldwell & Co. of Philadelphia win 
before the Customs Board in a ruling reduc- 
ing the rate of duty on certain imported 
steel shoe buckles. According to the record, 
the buckles in question, valued at over 20 
cents per dozen pieces, were classified for 
duty under Par. 1428, act of 1922, at 80 per 
cent ad valorem. Judge Sullivan now fixes 
duty on the articles involved at the rate of 
15 cents per hundred, plus 20 per cent ad 
valorem under the provisions of Par. 346, 
1922 act. The collector’s assessment at the 

higher rate is therefore reversed. 


HATPINS 


Imported hatpins, with blue steel stems 
and solid heads of faceted black glass or 
paste, are dutiable at the rate of 35 per cent 
ad valorem under Par. 350, law of 1922, 
rather than at 55 per cent under the provi- 
sions of Par. 218 of the same law, Judge 
Sullivan holds in sustaining a protest of the 
Judkins & McCormick Co. of New York. 


Edward Hamermister has purchased the 
interest of his partner, Harold Boyd, in the 
Hamermister & Boyd jewelry store, 504 Oak 
St., Baraboo, Wis. 
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David Gubin, watchmaker to the trade, 
and Mrs. Gubin have returned from a visit 
with relatives in New York. 

Arthur Aisenstein is out this week calling 
on the local and suburban trade in the in- 
terests of Aisenstein & Gordon. 

Several representatives of the Illinois 
Watch Case Co. have been in the city calling 
upon the trade during the last few days. 

James F. Blisard and Samuel Dankworth 
have abandoned their plans for a trip to 
Bermuda and are out on the road for John 
F. Blisard & Co. 

J. M. J. Costello is preparing for another 
trip to Florida and will make a stay of sev- 
eral weeks, fishing and taking life easy, with 
no real estate ventures to disturb his en- 
joyment. 

Rexford’s at 928 Market St., is closed tem- 
porarily, pending extensive repairs and re- 
arrangements of the building which will give 
it larger window display space and a more 
convenient arrangement inside the store. 

E. Sickles, of M. S. Sickles & Sons, with 
Mrs. Sickles is on his way to California 
for a six weeks’ vacation. He planned to 
stop over at Chicago and make a visit to 
the Elgin National Watch Co.’s works at 
Elgin. 

J. H. Magee of Magee Bros., jewelers at 
1336 Shunk St., is on a vacation visit to 
Jacksonville and other points in Florida. 
He assured his friends before leaving that he 
would not embark in the real estate busi- 
ness in the southern State. 

Nat J. Barsky, trading as the Martin 
Jewelry Co., at 248 Market St., has been 
petitioned into bankruptcy by three creditors, 
S. Bleecker & Son, with a claim for merchan- 
dise amounting to $137.40; the Alfab Co., 
$26.25 and Samuel Goldberg, loans, $350. 

J. F. Neill, veteran secretary of the San- 
som Street Business Men’s Association, who 
has been confined to his home for several 
weeks with heart trouble, is so far improved 
as to be able to be about and visited his 
office last week. He expects to be able to 
resume his regular duties soon. 

The local trade as been informed of the 
death at Atlantic City of Robert W. King, 
a retailer at that resort for the last eight 
years and formerly for many years in busi- 
ness here. Mr. King was a victim of double 
pneumonia. He had many friends in the 
trade, both at the Shore and here. 

Leon and Benjamin Kutler, trading as the 
Novelty Products Co., against whom a 
bankruptcy petition was filed by several 
creditors, have been adjudged bankrupt and 
Federal Judge Dickinson has appointed 
David W. Amram as referee in the case. 
Several New York houses are listed among 
the creditors. 

January business held up as well as ex- 
pected both in the wholesale and retail line. 
according to leaders in both lines here. Col- 
lections, however, slumped off somewhat 
from the high mark established earlier in 
the month. Diamonds were in good demand, 
especially the finer stones and there was a 
fair call for silverware. 

Max Polak, southern representative of M. 
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Sickles & Sons, was recalled from his reg- 
ular trip to the south a day after he had 
started, by the death of his brother, Louis 
Polak in New York. The funeral was held 
in this city with interment in Mickve Israel 
Cemetery. 

Word has been received from Orlando, 
Fla., that a salesman in that territory for 
the firm of I. Press & Sons Co., this city, 
has been sentenced to three years in the 
State penitentiary, following his conviction 
on the charge of embezzling diamonds and 
other jewelry valued at $85,000 from his 
employers. The salesman claimed that he 
had been robbed of the jewelry but was un- 
able to convince the jury after letters dam- 
aging to his claim had been submitted by 
the firm. 

Louis Lefkoe, who has been in business 
for several years as a retailer at 939 Market 
St., is closing out his stock at auction. He 
has rented the store to a chain store syndi- 
cate and will remove to 11 N. 10th St., one 
of four stores he controls in that block. 
There he will concentrate his attention on 
his credit department which he will expand 
and will discontinue the strictly retail busi- 
ness. Mr. Lefkoe also has conducted an 
optometric effice in charge of a registered 
practitioner and this has also been moved to 
ll N. 10th St: 


A. H. Landis, veteran jeweler of Green 
St., Lansdale, has informed his many 
friends in the Philadelphia trade, that he 
is retiring after 38 years in the retail busi- 
ness in that town. He has sold his prop- 
erty containing the store and is closing out 
his stock. Mr. Landis had long been be- 
lieved by Landsdale residents to have been 
the first jeweler in that town, but he says 
there was a jeweler in business there when 
he first opened his store. He has no plans 
at present after his retirement, but says he 
will “take things easy” for awhile. 

No trace has been discovered of Max 
Fisher, who left Sansom St. hurriedly after 
a few months in the wholesale jewelry busi- 
ness, and the creditors, including a number 
of New York jewelry houses, are unable to 
find much of anything on which they can 
levy. Owners of the building at 718 Sansom 
St., where he had offices, have levied upon 
what few goods he left behind, to obtain the 
rent due and a sheriff’s sale was held there 
this week, the proceeds being small. Fisher, 
who was formerly in the retail jewelry busi- 
ness for a short time before embarking in 
the wholesale line, has left no clue to his 
present whereabouts. 

Following the round-up of a gang who 
varied their robberies of small jewelry 
stores with raids on other places of busi- 
ness and private homes, two men were sen- 
tenced late last week to from two to three 
years in Moyamensing, the county prison. 
They are Thomas Alexander, 29 years old, 
and Samuel Morton, 32. The two men were 
arrested in company with Blanche Boyle, 
known as the “Gold Coast Widow”, since 
the killing of her husband, a notorious gun- 
man, and Margaret Donnelly, in an apart- 
ment on N. Broad St. A search of the place 
revealed jewelry and other loot, some of 
which has been identified. Most of the 
jewelry, although evidently stolen from re- 
tail stores, has not been identified and police 
believe it was stolen in small towns near 
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this city. The women are to be tried soon 
on charge of receiving the stolen goods. 

Max E. Gordon, of Aisenstein & Gordon, 
was at his very best last Sunday evening 
when as president of Behr Gordon Lodge, 
Independent Order of Brith Sholom, he pre- 
sided over the 10th anniversary dinner and 
dance of the lodge at Mayer’s Drawing 
Room. Almost every member of the lodge is 
in the wholesale or retail jewelry business 
and it is known as the Jewelers’ lodge. 
Guests of the evening were Sol C. Kraus, 
grand master of the order A. S. Kanen- 
geiser, of Newark, N. J., deputy grand 
master; Martin O. Levy, grand secretary, 
and Adolph Rosenblum, assistant grand sec- 
retary. The principal speaker was Charles 
J. Weiss, editor of the Brith Sholom News. 
The dinner committee was composed of M. 
Bogdonoff, Harry Gordon, S. Aisenstein and 
I. Margulis, and H. H. Cohen was toast- 
master. Fifty new members have just been 
added to the lodge, and Mr. Gordon re- 
ceived many congratulations on his success- 
ful administration. 

The fourth alleged member of a gang of 
jewelry store bandits, three of whom are 
serving long terms in the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary here and another is waiting sentence, 
has escaped conviction temporarily by the 
disagreement of the jury which tried him 
on a charge of receiving stolen goods. The 
district attorney’s office is preparing for a 
new trial, when it expects to have additional 
evidence against the accused. The prisoner 
is Joseph Lennox, who is charged with be- 
ing implicated in the holdups of several jew- 
elry stores in this city b@tween Jan. 21 and: 
March 31 of last year. After being out all 
night, the jury in his case reported to Judge 
Edwin O. Lewis in Quarter Sessions court 
that it was unable to agree and was dis- 
charged from the case. Before the trial of 
Lennox, Harry Cohen and Hymie Weiss had 
been convicted of the robberies and sen- 
tenced, Cohen to from 18 to 36 years and 
Weiss to from eight to 16 years. Abe Cohen, 
another member of the gang, has been con- 
victed, but is out on bail awaiting sentence. 
The gang was accused of robbing the jewel- 
ry stores of Louis Simon, 935 S. 4th St., 
and that of William Hylton, 2230 Frank- 
ford Ave. Abe Cohen, said to be no re- 
lation to the prisoner in the penitentiary, was 
one of the principal witnesses against Len-: 
nox at the trial, testifying that the prisoner 
purchased from him several diamond rings 
stolen from the Hylton and Simon stores, : 
knowing they had been stolen. Lennox de- 
nied this charge, asserting that Cohen had 
“framed” him in an attempt to get even for 
his refusal to join with the gang in other 
robberies. 





—= 





The celebration of the birthday of Gen. 
R. E. Lee, Jan. 19, was marked by an event 
of great interest in business and _ social 
circles at Beaufort, S. C. Upon that day 
the new jewelry store of L. A. Hall, known 
as L. A. Hall’s Gift Shop, Jeweler and 
Optician, was opened for business. The new 
store is located in the Lengnick block, con- 
structed for the use of Hall on one side 
and Lengnick on the other. The new Hall 
store has about 20 feet front on Bay St., 
widening to from 30 to 40 feet, and is about 
80 feet in depth. 
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MAKE 1926 A PIONEER YEAR 
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Newton A. Wing has transferred land on 
the westerly side of Cory St. to Louis J. 
Gross. 

Benjamin Brier was in New York and 
vicinity the past week in the interests of 
the Brier Mfg. Co. 

The plant of the Gorham Mfg. Co., at 
Elmwood, was closed the past week for the 
annual taking of inventory. 

Frank W. Matteson was elected treasurer 
of the Butler Hospital corporation at the 
annual meeting held Wednesday. 

Goffe & Son have removed to their new 


store, 16 North Main St. Pawtucket, 
directly opposite their former place of 
business. 


Mr. and Mrs. Horace F. Carpenter, of 
this city, who have been traveling in 
Mexico are now at El Paso, Tex., for a 
short stay. ° 

The watchmaking business of the late 
Charles D, Woodward is to be continued at 
42 Westminster St., room 2, by the executrix 
of the estate. 

The annual dance and get-together of 
employes of Shartenberg’s, at Pawtucket, 
will be held Thursday evening, Feb. 4, in 
Hutchinson’s Hall, that city. 

Henry C. Tilden, of Chicago, formerly 
of the Tilden-Thurber Corp., of this city, 
has been here for the past week, the guest 
of his sister, Mrs. H. Anthony Dyer. 

William A. Viall, secretary of the Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co., was elected a director 
of the Providence Washington Insurance 
Co., at the annual stockholders’ meeting, 
Tuesday. 

Samuel F. M. Brownell, for more than 
45 years employed by the Martin-Copeland 
Co., this city, died at his home, 61 Smith 
St., Riverside, last week, in his 67th year, 
after a week’s illness from pneumonia. He 
is survived by his widow, two daughters, 
two brothers and three sisters. 


J. Robert Sweet, with the Providence 
office of the National Jewelers’ Board of 
Trade, was one of the military guests at the 
100th anniversary ball of the Old Guard at 
New York city last Friday night. Captain 
Sweet is adjutant of the First Light 
Infantry Regiment of this city. 

At the annual parish meetings of the 
several Episcopal churches of this city last 
Monday evening among the officers elected 
were the following: William A. Viall, 
junior warden, and Frederick D. Carr, 
vestryman at Grace Church; Edward I. 
Mulchahey, senior warden and Edmund A. 
Truelove, clerk of the Church of the 
Epiphany; John Kelso, treasurer of Church 
of the Redeemer. 

Among the jewelry buyers reported in 
this city and vicinity during the past week 
were the following: Robert Seltzer, of 
Seltzer Bros, New York city; A. H. 
Loeck and Mr. Bucklin, of Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Reese, of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., Chicago; 
Harry Levy, of Ben Felsenthal & Co., Inc., 
New York city; E. M. Ruggles and Joseph 
Shure, of N. Shure Co., Chicago; L. H. 
Levy, of L. H. & B. Levy Bros., Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Can.; Messrs. Bick and Oster, of 
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Bick & Oster Co., Montreal, Que.; Mr. 
Foster, of Samstag & Hilder Bros., Inc., 
New York city. 

The American Electro-Platers Society, 
Providence and Attleboro Branch, held an 
open meeting at 112 Dorrance St., Thurs- 
day evening, at 8 o'clock. The speakers 
were Earle K. Strachan, of Brown Uni- 
versity; J. B. Waterfield, superintendent of 
the Watson-Newell Co., of Attleboro, and 
Prof. Mitchell, of the Mangus Chemical Co. 

William A. Viall was elected president 
of the executive committee of the Work- 
ing Men’s Loan Association at the annual 
meeting Wednesday afternoon to fill the 
vacancy caused by the recent death of 
Arthur W. Claflin. Henry D. Sharpe was 
re-elected one of the directors. 

The following officers have been elected 
by the Pfeifers’ Employes Mutual Benefit 
Association: President, C. H. Howland; 
vice-president, J. Scheck; secretary, Miss 
Loretta Sullivan; treasurer, Miss Josephine 
Russello; directors, Frederick Harkins, 
Joseph Hubert, George Hudson, G. Elmer 
Lord, N. Gilbert, Miss Lena Luby, Miss 
Catherine Hartley, Mrs. Julia Boyle, Mrs. 
May McKean and Mrs. Harriet O’Brien. 
At the meeting of the new officers, Presi- 
dent Howland read the report for 1925, 
which showed that the association was in a 
better condition than in the past three years, 
and that the several dance socials held dur- 
ing the year were very successful. Plans 
are now under way for a series of similar 
events during 1926. 











Frank C. Rounseville is a member of the 
new board of charity which takes office 
Feb. 1. 

The Balfour Co. bowlers collected three 
strings from the D. F. Briggs Co. team 
Tuesday night in the Manufacturers League 


and won the total pinfall by 126 pins. The 
score was as follows: Balfour, 514, 518 and 
564, total 1,596; Briggs, 489, 502, and 479, 
total 1,470. 

A canvass of the managers of the base- 
ball teams that made up the Manufacturers’ 
League of 1925 assures the fact that all four 
teams that were in that circuit are making 
plans to have teams in again this year. 
Included are The Watson Co., the Balfour 
Co., and the Bay State Optical Co. 

D. E. Makepeace Co. has been granted 
a charter under the laws of Massachusetts 
to manufacture and deal in gold and silver 
plate, to be located at Attleboro, with an 
authorized capital of $50,000 in 500 shares 
at $100 each. The officers are as follows: 
President, David E. Makepeace; vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, Aldra A. French. 

The Quaker Silver Co., of Attleboro, has 
been granted a charter of incorporation 
under the laws of Massachusetts with a 
capital of $50,000 and will bring the busi- 
ness formerly known as Williams & 
Greene, of Providence, manufacturers of 
silver goods and novelties, to this city, 
where it will take quarters in the Blake 
building on South Main St. and expects to 
make the removal early in February. The 


incorporators are Harold K. Green and 
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James W. Jennings, of Providence, and 
Edward H. Brown, of this city. It is 
planned to start with between 25 and 30 
employes in the manufacture of silver 
novelties. 











Daniel Curran, of the Curran, Myers, 
Carleton Co., has been laid up at home with 


illness. He is on the road to recovery and 
expects to be back in business shortly. 

Following a meeting of the entire mem- 
bership of the retail board, the governing 
council of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
retail board has passed a resolution disap- 
proving the fixing of prices. A copy is to 
be sent to the National Retail Drygoods As- 
sociation. 

Sanger & Co., Washington building, have 
been appointed agents for the Manning & 
Bowman Co., Meriden, Conn., manufacturers 
of electrical appliances of all kinds. Sanger 
& Co. believe that there is a large field 
among jewelers capable of being developed 
into a well-paying line. 

Norman H. Hayes, of D. C. Percival & 
Co., has returned from an extended trip in 
Europe, where he went to survey the dia- 
mond markets and to purchase a supply for 
the coming season. Mr. Hayes reports that 
business in the Old World is fairly brisk 
despite the trade depression in some of the 
countries. 

Extensive alterations are being made by 
the Goldland Jewelry Co., Washington build- 
ing, in order to make additional room for 
their workshops and to provide for an audit- 
ing department, which is being placed near 
the entrance to their offices. Several more 
employes are to be accommodated through 
the alterations. 

Rex McDaniels, formerly of the M. S. 
Page Co., is now in Florida, where he is 
engaged in the orange-growing business. 
Jerry Kierman, also of the same company, 
is a radio enthusiast and reports that he 
picked up Lima, Peru. He had difficulty in 
understanding the talk, but the call was cer- 
tified by the Boston Herald the next day 

Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Saxton journeyed to 
Washington, D. C., last week and took part 
at the wedding of Mr. Saxton’s sister in 
that city. The wedding took place on the 
65th anniversary of the date when the father 
and mother were married. Before reaching 
Washington, Mr. and Mrs. Saxton stayed in 
New York for the purpose of attending the 
24-Karat Club’s banquet. 

The building at present occupied by 
Shreve, Crump & Low, Inc., whose lease 
does not expire for some time, has been 
leased to William Hennessy, candy manu- 
facturer. The property consists of 2,900 
feet of land and a six-story stone-front 
building, assessed on a total valuation of 
$615,000. It is understood that the total con- 
sideration, payable under the new lease, will 
exceed $1,500,000. 

Final arguments of the plaintiffs in the 
Waltham Watch suit, intended to overthrow 
the reorganization of the watch company, 
was ended last week. The case is now in 
the hands of the master, Attorney F. Mc- 
Clennen, who extended until Feb. 8 the time 
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Announcement to the Trade 


The Jaques Lecoultre factory, makers of 
the world famous Lecoultre long razors 
and Lecoultre gravers for watchmakers, 
has just put on the market a safety blade 
far superior to anything of its kind. 


These blades 
will be sold only 
thru jewelers and 
exclusive cutlery 
- We stores,—and 
Belong Essentially to the Jewelry Trade. 
These blades are absolutely guaranteed, and as they 
are manufactured of the same steel and by the same 
process of tempering which made the Lecoultre long 
razors and Lecoultre gravers celebrated all over the 


world for a hundred years, they are bound to become 
as famous as above products. 


Retail price $1 a package of 10 blades. 


Substantial discount to retailers on orders of certain quantity. 


One agency in each city. Secure your exclusive agency now. 














General Agent for the U. S. A. and Canada 


CHAS. F. COLOMB, 
Hillsdale, N. J. 








If It Can Be Made, We Make It 
If It Can Be Repaired, We Can 








Repair It. 





For the past 37 years, this organization and 
its corps of expert artisans and craftsmen have 
been specializing in the making of jewelry 
built to special order, and repairing jewelry 
that the ordinary workman does not under- 
stand and cannot attempt. We make a spe- 
cialty of Repairing Watch Cases; Plating 
with Gold, Silver or Platinum; Bead String- 
ing; Mesh Bag and Bead Bag Repairing, etc. 


Make our factory your special order shop, and 
your repair headquarters. You are always 
assured of “Good Work, Reasonable Price and 
Prompt Delivery.” 

All articles covered by special insurance 


policy. Two of the best burglary alarm at- 
tachments on all of our safes. 


—_— 








Established 1889 


CHAS. F. DAMM, Inc. 


H. B. COLGROVE, Pres. 


MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 
703-711 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















THE BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


Limp Cloth, 3x6%. Over 300 pages. 








Classified—first, as to Product, and then the 
Manufacturer’s, Importer’s or Jobber’s name and 
address, geographically arranged. 


A recognized standard and indispensable hand- 
book for all buyers of Jewelry, kindred lines and 
supplies. 





Price, 81.00 





“Jewelers Block” 
Policies 


We have specialized since 1907 in 
catering to the insurance needs of 
the Jewelry Trade. 





Consult us before renewing your 
present insurance. 


Pendleton & Berger 


Incorporated 
Barnett Berger Josiah Berger 
President Secretary 


Insurance Brokers and Adjusters 


15 William Street, New York City 
Telephone Hanover 4789 











Members, National Jewelers Board of Trade 

















Medical 
Ophthalmology 


By Arnold Knapp, M.D. 510 
pages, with 32 illustrations. 


The Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Company Chapter I, comprising 80 


11 John Street 


New York 


pages, is devoted to the anat- 
omy of the eye and especially 
the ocular nervous system. 


Price, $5.00 


The Optical Publishing Co. 
11 John St., New York 
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within which both sides must file their 
briefs. It is expected that the master’s re- 
port for submission to the court will be 
ready in about two months. 

In the Jewelry League bowling, Jan. 28, 
the Shreve, Crump & Low team was the only 
four-point winner, defeating that of I. Al- 
berts. Smith-Patterson and Lenox Jewelry 
and A. Stowell and Ripley, Howland teams 
divided the points. The score: Shreve, 
1,406; I. Alberts, 1,361; Lenox, 1,331; 
Smith-Patterson, 1,316; A. Stowell, 1,363; 
Ripley, Howland, 1,324; Hodgson, Kennard, 
1,350; J. M. Kirby, 1,222; Harkins, Murphy, 
1,430; Bigelow, Kennard, 1,397; Thomas 
Long, 1,378; D. C. Percival, 1,330; M. S. 
Page, 1,356; E. B. Horn, 1,342. 














Emil Freyer, of the Samuel ‘Weinhaus Co., 
and Mrs. Freyer left last week on a month’s 
trip to the West Indies to escape the severe 
Winter weather which has been prevailing in 
this section. 

Joseph Krauss, Pittsburgh, formerly a 
partner of the Krauss-Kane Co., is asso- 
ciated with his son Philip in the conduct of 
the Krason Co., credit jewelers, at 837 E. 
Ohio St., N. S. 

Sol Cerf, of Sol Cerf & Co., and Mrs. 
Cerf left last week for California, to spend 
the next six weeks basking in the sunshine 
of that State. They will spend most of their 
time in the southern portion of the State. 

The Heeren Bros. Co. took stock last 
week, as did most of the houses in the whole- 
sale section of Penn Ave. It is stated that 
most of the wholesale concerns did a profit- 
able business last year and are preparing for 
a better trade in 1926. 

Wholesale merchants report an improve- 
ment in the matter of collections, and this is 
looked upon favorably by the jewelers. It 
is believed that this condition will result in 
a better buying movement in the near future, 
since accounts of long standing are being 
liquidated, placing the jewelers of the terri- 
tory, it is stated, in a much better position 
to buy merchandise. 

The annual election of officers of the As- 
sociated Glass and Pottery Manufacturers’ 
Association was held at the Fort Pitt Hotel, 
here, last week, resulting in the re-election 
of Charles H. West as president, Mr. West 
having guided the destinies of the organiza- 
tion most successfully for several years. 
( ther officers chosen included D. H. Cuchwa, 
vice-president; Charles L. Sebring, secre- 
tary; John M. Hammer, assistant secretary, 
all of Pittsburgh; George S. Brush, Zanes- 
ville, treasurer; and these directors: Kirk 
R. Bryce, Mt. Pleasant, Pa.: C. C. Ash- 
baugh, East Liverpool, O.; W. C. McCart- 
ney, Cambridge, O.; C. G. Mitchell, Coshoc- 
ton, O., and M. A. Smith, Jeanette. The 
association has had a very profitable year, 
as well as the membership represented in the 
organization. 

_ A man who is accused of being implicated 
m the theft of a mail bag containing 500 
dividend checks of the Westinghouse Air- 
brake Co. was arrested last week in the store 
of the S. G. Linemann Co., jewelers, 6218 
Penn Ave., while he was endeavoring to buy 
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a diamond ring valued at $800. The divi- 
dend check was for $810, and it is alleged 
by the police that the date of 1925 
had been erased and 1926 substituted. 
The man was trapped in the store by the 
postal authorities and some city detectives. 
The dividend checks in question were stolen 
in February of last year and were obtained 
by the writing of a fake letter, supposedly 
signed by the treasurer of the airbrake com- 
pany, the bag containing the checks having 
been turned over to the man in the plot on 
the presentation of this letter. Payment in 
the meantime, however, had been stopped on 
all of the checks. The checks stolen amount- 
ed to many thousands of dollars. The pris- 
oner, who was later arraigned for a hearing 
before United States Commissioner Roger 
Knox, of this city, was held for court to 
answer the charge against him. Following 
the theft, the mail pouch was found on a 
roof adjoining the Motor Square Hotel in 
the East End. The postal authorities and 
the police and detectives of private agencies 
had been on the suspect’s trail for a long 
period of time, but not until he visited the 
jewelry store to make a purchase by using 
a bogus check were the authorities successful 
in catching up to the man. One of the in- 


teresting things about the whole transaction 
was the fact that the man does not live very 
far from the jewelry store where he at- 
tempted to pass the alleged stolen dividend 
check. 











Russell I. Rhodes has been granted a 
patent on a jewelry box hinge. 

W. G. Franklin, of E. I. Franklin Co., 
spent several days the past week at the 
firm’s New York office, located at 13 Maiden 
Lane. 

Luther Hurd, employed as an engineer at 
the factory of the Paye & Baker Mfg. Co. 
for a number of years, died last Sunday at 
his home in Barrows St. at the age of 76 
years. He is survived by a widow and 
several children. 








Canada Notes 





Harold Ashby has opened a jewelry store 
in Windsor, Ont. 

Tuck’s jewelry store, Port Colborne, Ont., 
was destroyed by fire on Jan. 26. 

The Dominion Optometrists Association 
was organized at a meeting of optometrists 
held at the Prince George Hotel, Toronto, 
on Jan. 21. The association will act in an 
advisory capacity to the various provincial 
associations, and will confine its activities to 
such optometrical matters as are inter- 
provincial in character and to work towards 
elevating the status of the profession. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Dr. H. S. McClung, Regina; vice-president, 
Dr. H. L. King, Montreal; secretary-treas- 
urer, Dr. J. Erlanger, Edmonton. 








Blink: I used to row on the old crew. 
Blunk: ’Snothing. I used to row on Old 
Crow.—Stanford Chaparral. 
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S. S. Brone, the jeweler, is passing some 
time at Miami, Fla. 

Ira H. Landes, the jeweler, passed Tues- 
day in New York transacting business. 

Harry J. Dotter, Lehighton jeweler who 
has been confined to the house for the past 
10 days with grippe, is now convalescing. 

Jewelers in this locality are receiving pic- 
ture postcards from Samuel Kamsly, dia- 
mond merchant who is sojourning in Miami, 
Fla. 

Ray C. Sheckler, Northampton jeweler, 
contemplates enlarging his store room in the 
near future by tearing down a partition and 
taking in another room. 

Lawrence L. Studenroth, a watch repairs- 
man in the employ of Faust & Landes, is 
serving on the jury in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Lehigh County this week. 

Faust & Landes, the jewelers, furnished 
the card-pass containers presented to the 
sales force of the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co. at their annual sales convention. 

A. C. Hoover & Bro., the jewelers, are 
getting ready to vacate their present quar- 
ters at 921 Hamilton St., the date of their 
removal being fixed for Feb. 1. Their new 
store will be located at 39 N. 10th St. 

Clarence S. Weiler, the popular Mauch 
Chunk jeweler, was the speaker at the meet- 
ing of the Mauch Chunk Rotary Club held 
in the New American Hotel, Wednesday 
noon. Mr. Weiler had for his subject “The 
Measuring of Time,” and dwelt on the evo- 
lution, standardization and perfection of time- 
pieces in general. 

The following traveling men are calling 
on the trade in this locality: Earl R. Haas, 
with the Gorham Co.; Charles S. Foose, with 
The Non-Retailing Co.; C. S. Ensinger, 
with the Watrous Mfg. Co.; Richard S. 
Redfield, with Kohn & Co.; Paul M. Stern, 
with the Louis Stern Co., and T. A. Bren- 
nan, with Henry Froehlich & Co. 

W. W. C. Geary, 415 Wyandotte St., Beth- 
lehem, narrowly escaped serious injury 
Thursday evening, when his car was wrecked 
while he was motoring to his home. A heavy 
fog prevailed at the time, which obscured the 
road and caused Mr. Geary’s car to strike a 
culvert and overturn in a creek. The car 
was almost completely submerged in water, 
which froze before the wreckage could be 
removed, making the salvaging of the car all 
the more difficult. Aside from a severe shak- 
ing up, Mr. Geary was uninjured. 

Meeting at the White House Café, 
Wednesday evening, members of the Ca- 
tasauqua Rotary Club heard an interesting 
and instructive address on the watch and 
diamond industry by Robert J. Beitel, Ca- 
tasauqua jeweler who had charge of the 
meeting and who presented each member 
present with a handsome Rotary emblem. 
After dwelling at some length on the history 
of the timepiece, Mr. Beitel reviewed briefly 
the present status of the industry and then 
gave some interesting side-lights on the “ins 
and outs” of the diamond industry. 








Pal: A gang played poker for 10 hours 
straight on the Glee Club trip. 

Al: Don’t believe it. They couldn’t play 
straight for 10 minutes.—Ga. Tech. Yellow 
Jacket. 
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ThoEARLY AMERICAN Sid 


MERICA seems suddenly to have 

become conscious—proud—of its past. 
Everywhere there are signs that we are 
digging into our own early history; focus- 
ing our attention upon things that we feel 
to be really American. 





This is plainly seen in the big success of 
recent movies, novels, plays, poems and 
paintings which are distinctly American, 
and most of them Early American in theme 
and treatment. 





The wide-spread vogue for collecting 
antiques of the Early American period, the 
predominating preference for new furniture 
made in the Early American style, the build- 
ing of Colonial houses, all evidence the 
pronounced interest in Early American. 








Now with popular public taste ready and 
eager to assimilate it—the Jewelry trade is 
presented with the EARLY AMERICAN 
PATTERN in Sterling Silver tableware, 
adapting the simple Early American type 
as was made by early American silver- 
smiths. 








Here is a pattern in keeping with the spirit 
of the day—in keeping with style of the 
new modern home and its finest appoint- 
ments. Decidedly appropriate! Best of all, 
exceptionally beautiful ! 





ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN CO. 


Silversmiths ‘~~, Creators of Distinctive Tableware sitiate: dati 





Ear_y AMERICAN 


ENGRAVED GREENFIELD“. MASSACHUSETTS PLAIN 


Treasure 


TRADE B iG MARK 
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Chemists May Use #}OR many years 
the chemists of 


Substitute for 


: the country and mem- 
Platinum 


bers of the chemical 
industries have looked with disfavor upon 
the use of platinum by the jewelers, and for 
a long time made efforts to discourage the 
use of this metal in the jewelry trade on 
the ground that it was needed more in scien- 
tific research and in scientific instruments 
than in jewelry. The use in jewelry, they 
claimed made the price too high for scien- 
tific use and, for years they advocated that 
the jewelers use a substitute if they needed 
a white metal. This condition became acute 
during the war when the chemists even 
went so far as to get the Secretary of Com- 
merce to urge the jewelers to accept a 
substitute for platinum and try and force it 
on the trade. However, platinum jewelry 
had become so strongly entrenched with the 
public and the industry had gotten on such 
a thorough foundation that the attacks of 
the chemists and chemical interests were of 
no avail and today the jewelry trade is the 
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most important user of platinum from the 
standpoint of quantity. 

It looks now as if the chemists them- 
selves are seeking a substitute for platinum 
instead of having the jeweler do so, as is 
indicated in the statement made through the 
American Chimical Society by Prof, J. C. 
Withrow, head of the Department of Chemi- 
cal Engineering of Ohio State University. 
Prof. Withrow urges the use of a new 
metal “tantalum” in the place of platinum 
and tells of its many advantages in scien- 
tific work. Aifter saying that the chemist 
looks upon platinum as one of the most 
resistant metals to corrosion and repeating 
the old charge that the use of platinum in 
jewelry is damaging chemical, engineering 
and research, Prof. Withrow goes on to 
say: 

“The new metal, tantalum, can be used as 
an engineering material and so far has de- 
veloped to be almost as valuable in resist- 
ance, the experiments at Ohio State Uni- 
versity show, as platinum-iridium, one of 
the most resistant alloys known. For in- 
stance, platinum is found to lose 1 gram 
per 100 sq. cm. in electrolytic corrosion in 
60 hr., while tantalum requires 100,000 hr. 
for the same loss and _ platinum-iridium 
125,000 hr. The half life of a No. 27 Bir- 
mingham wire gage of cathode thickness of 
platinum was 114 days, whereas tantalum 
would only be one-half gone at the end of 
525 yr. and platinum-iridium at the end of 
656 yr. In spite of this great saving, 
tantalum is about one-twentieth as expensive 
in first cost as platinum. Platinum-iridium 


costs, today, $4,330 per kg.; platinum, 
$4,000 per kg., and tantalum sheet, $250 
per kg.” 


We hope the chemists will find tantalum 
all that Prof. Withrow claims for it and 
that its use will supersede that of platinum 
in scientific and research work as well as in 
the chemical industries. We think we can 
safely assure them that the jewelers will let 
this metal alone and its price or availability 
will not be affected by any demand by the 
public for tantalum jewelry. 





FITNLIKE most busi- 


Our 57th ifs d d 
Anniversary : meng = trade 
rarer papers, HE JEW ELERS 
CIRCULAR issues but 


one special edition during the entire year, 
this being the Anniversary Number in Feb- 
ruary to celebrate what may be termed, our 
“birthday.” For the first issue of THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR appeared in February, 
1870, and for years afterward while the 
journal was a monthly, the anniversary was 
celebrated with the February issue even 
after the consolidation in 1873 with the 
American Horological Journal, that had 
been founded in July, 1869. The combined 
journal, THe Jrwevers’ CIRCULAR AND 
Horo.ocicaL Review, continued as a monthly 
until 1891 when it was changed to a weekly 
with the issue of Feb. 4 of that year, and 
even after it became a weekly, the anni- 
versary was celebrated in one of the Feb- 
ruary issues, generally the first issue of the 
month, as has been our custom for many 
years past. In 1900 The Jewelers’ Weekly 
and in 1902 The Jewelers’ Review were pur- 
chased and merged with this journal. But 
of the four roots of the journal as it exists 
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has moved to 


The Vaslamp Mfg. Corp. 
new showrooms at 31 W. 26th St. 
George Frey, for many years with the Bal- 


lon Mfg. Co., tendered his resignation re- 


cently. 
E. A. Zaret will move on Feb. 10 from 


43 Columbus Ave. to the Hotel Empire, 63rd 
St. and Columbus Ave., where he will have 
larger quarters. 

The establishment of F. W. Brunner, 56 
Park Ave., Rutherford, N. J., it was an- 
nounced last week, has been purchased by 
Benjamin Wolff, a jeweler of New York. 

S. Adachi, representative of the Sato 
Trading Co., Ltd., Yokohama, Japan, is in 
this city for a month and while here is mak- 
ing his headquarters at the Continental Ho- 
tel. 

Henry Freund, of Henry Freund & Bro., 
20 W. 47th St., was expected to return to 
this country yesterday (Tuesday) on the 
Olympic, after a business trip to Switzer- 
land. 

Maxwell R. Maybaum, of Maybaum Bros., 
Inc., importers of pearls and diamonds, 2 W. 
47th St. returned recently on the Homeric, 
after visiting the pearl and diamond markets 
abroad. 

Mantz & Neuwirth, wholesale jewelers, 
now located at 35 Maiden Lane, have leased 
space on the 11th floor of the building at 
10 W. 47th St., where they will be located 
after May 1. 

Louis Nussbaum and Reginald Reichman, 
of Reichman Bros., importers of diamonds, 
20 W. 47th St., are sailing for Europe next 
Saturday on the Olympic. They are going 
on a purchasing trip for the concern and 
will visit the markets in Antwerp and Am- 
sterdam, 

It was announced last week that the 
Rosenblum & Sherman Corp., importer of 
diamonds and precious stones, 170 Broadway, 
has been dissolved. Sidney Sherman will 
continue in the same business, either under 
his own name or under some other style 
which he may decide upon later. 

The New York salesroom for C. F. Rumpp 
& Sons, Inc., manufacturers of leather goods, 
has been moved from 411 Fifth Ave. to more 
attractive quarters at 232 Madison Ave., cor- 
ner 37th St. The trade is being invited to 
inspect the concern’s new quarters, where 
they have placed their merchandise on dis- 
play. 

A short circuit caused the burglar alarm 
at the jewelry store of C. G. Rochat’s Sons, 
Jersey Ave. and Montgomery St., Jersey 
City, N. J., to be set off one night recently. 
The police arrived in a few moments and a 
crowd was soon standing in front of the 
Store, but upon investigation it was found 
that it was a false alarm. 

Jos. Polak, well known in the diamond 
cutting trade, has given up his diamond cut- 
ting factory in this country and discon- 
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tinued his plant at 120 Walker St. Mr. 
Polak, however, will continue in the cutting 
business with a factory in Antwerp at 2 
Rue Simons, under the management of Jeff 
Judels, and will operate a New York office 
at 87 Nassau St., Room 205, at which he 
will make his headquarters. 

The Indra Pearl Co., Inc., 392 Fifth Ave., 
announced last week that it has made sev- 
eral changes in its selling force. The fol- 
lowing men will cover the trade for this con- 
cern during 1926: George S. Pollitz, the 
far west; Joseph Bloch, the south; Morris 
Block, the New England States; J. S. 
Modra, New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio; 
S. Godfrey Prager, central west; Max Her- 
man, Chicago, and Samuel Schein, New 
York city and vicinity. 

At a meeting of the New York Jewelers’ 
Benevolent Association scheduled to be held 
last night (Tuesday) in the organization’s 
clubrooms at the Fraternity building, 67 W. 
125th St., the newly elected officers were 
to be installed. Representatives of trade or- 
ganizations were invited to attend and one 
prominent speaker was promised for the 
meeting. The meeting was for members only 
and invited guests, and following the busi- 
ness of the evening the jewelers enjoyed 
refreshments. 

The windows in the store of George Aller, 
396 Central Ave., Jersey City, N. J., was 
smashed early one morning recently by 
thieves, who stole watches and rings which 
are said to be worth about $500. The rob- 
bery was not discovered until some time later, 
when Lieutenants Jackson and Fox, of the 
3ureau of Patrol, passed the store. The 
thieves were compelled to cut a heavy wire 
screening which protected the window. They 
then used a glass cutter to make a foot- 
square opening in the glass. 

Jacob Mandelbaum, jeweler at 989 Pros- 
pect Ave., Bronx, filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy in the United States District 
Court, this city, recently, in which he listed 
his liabilities at $5,336 and his assets at 
$2,404. The jeweler’s debts represent unse- 
cured claims, while the assets include stock 
in trade, $754; household goods, $75; ma- 
chinery, tools, etc., $1,500, and property 
claimed to be exempt, $75. The largest un- 
secured creditors are: A. Cohen & Sons 
Corp., $99; A. H. Levinson, $62; Schmuk- 
ler’s Silverware Dept., Inc., $231; Joseph 
Asch & Son, $93; S. Jallofsky & Sons, Inc., 
$170; Charles Bernstein & Co., $214; S. Sil- 
berblatt, $87; J. Liebner, $150; Emanuel 
Dunay, $300; Bernard Rutthik, $73; R. A. 


Breidenbach, Inc., $447; Abraham Asch, 
$55; Joseph Asch & Son, $95, and Modern 
Watch Co., $55. 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy was 
filed in the United States District Court re- 
cently by George Dolin, wholesale jeweler, 
93 Nassau St., this city. The schedules ac- 
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companying the petition place the liabilities 
at $22,585, which amount includes taxes due 
States, counties, districts and municipalities, 
$20; unsecured claims,. $10,062; notes ana 
bills which ought to be paid by other parties 
thereto, $5,423, and accommodation paper, 
$7,080. The assets, which total $6,417, rep- 
resent bills and promissory notes and securi- 
ties, $466; household goods, $100; other per- 
sonal property, $750; policies:of insurance, 
$5,000; deposits of money in the banks and 
elsewhere, $1.50, and property claimed to be 
exempt, $100. Following the filing of the 
petition, Judge Winslow signed an order ap- 
pointing Ruth Levenson as receiver under a 
bond of $500. The page creditors are: 
A. Ollman, $1,267; P. Kirschenblatt, $495; 
D. Atlas & Co., rot A. J. Birnbaum, $274; 
Samuel Feldstein, $183; Morris Kunstler, 
$212; Ora Watch Co., $156; Benjamin Ru- 


binsky, $3,000; John Moore & Co., $173; 
Benara_ building, $150; Morris Landau, 
$1,415; Sam Kandel, $989; R. A. Breiden- 


bach, $745; Nathan Goldjlain, $370, and the 
Professional & Business Men’s Credit Union, 
$210. 

Plans for the annual banquet of the Bronx 
Retail Jewelers’ Association, which is to be 
held in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Astor on Sunday evening, Feb. 7, are prac- 
tically completed and many of the tickets 
have been disposed of. Those who still wish 
to make reservations can do so by communi- 
cating as early as possible with William 
Schneiderman, chairman of the committee; 
Murray Max, secretary, or any member. 
The tickets are priced at $6 each, and mem- 
bers of the committee urge anyone who de- 
sires to attend to make their reservations 
quickly. It is expected that about 700 jewel- 
ers and their friends will attend. The sou- 
venir journal which will be published in con- 
nection with the affair has been practically 
completed, and it was announced that all 
money derived from this journal will go into 
street-car advertising. This advertising will 
promote the sale of jewelry and the slogan, 
“Gifts That Last.” Souvenirs will be given 
to those who attend the banquet. The presi- 
dents of every retail jewelers’ organization 
in New York and Brooklyn have been in- 
vited to attend the banquet. The committee 
has also been assured that Emil Scheer, head 
of the New York State association, will be 
present, as well as Edward H. Hufnagel, 
Conrad J. Brotherly, P. J. Coffey, Emil 
Kohn, Joseph Mazer and several other prom- 
inent members of the industry. The West- 
chester County Retail Jewelers’ Association 
will be well represented at the banquet by a 
large delegation. A number of jewelers af- 
filiated with the Newark Retail Jewelers’ 
Association will also be present. It is ex- 
pected that large delegations from various 
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other retail jewelers’ associations from New 
York and vicinity will attend the banquet. 

The trade was notified last week that Wil- 
liam Loeb is now located in new quarters 
at 516 Fifth Ave. 

Edward N. Schenkein, 22 W. 48th St., 
sailed several days ago -on- the: Aquitania 
to visit the European markets. , 

E. M. Baumann, of the Aristo Mfg.-Co., 
sailed Saturday on the French liner, La 
France for Europe in the interest of his 
concern. / 

The office of H. N. Schiff, distributor of 
American watches, 20 W. 47th St. was 
closed for one week owing to the death of 
Mr. Schiff’s father. 

A. H. Cohn of the Herald Watch Co., 
importer of watches, 20 W. 47th St., left 
Saturday for Europe. He will visit London, 
France, Switzerland and Germany while 
abroad. 

R. Rheinhart, dealer in diamonds, pearls 
and precious stones, 35 Maiden Lane, has 
leased space on the 11th floor of the building 
at 10 W. 47th St., which he will occupy after 
May 1. ee 

Stephen Varni, of the Espositer, Varni 
Co., 15 Maiden Lane, accompanied by Mrs. 
Varni, left this city last Saturday on the 
steamship Alexander for Miami, where they 
will spend a months’ vacation. 

Salesmen representing M. J. Stern & Bro., 
manufacturing jewelers, 61 Beekman St., 
have left for their respective territories. 
Raphael P. Stein will cover the south while 
Frank Karp will visit the northern States. 

Henry E. Hart of Rifkin & Hart, Inc., im- 
porters of diamonds, 452 Fifth Ave., sailed 
last Saturday on the Aquitania on his reg- 
ular buying trip to Europe and while abroad 
will visit the Paris, Amsterdam and Antwerp 
markets. 

The trade was notified several days ago 
that the partnership heretofore existing be- 
tween Herman S. Rubin and Albert S. 
Casselhoff under the name of Rubin-Cassel- 
hoff Co., importer and manufacturer of 
watches, 21 Maiden Lane, has been dissolved 
as of Jan. 27. 

Samuel M. Hirsch, a jobber in watches, 
diamonds and jewelry, has removed his of- 
fice from 246 Fifth Ave. to Suites 419 and 
4194 at 93-99 Nassau St. Mr. Hirsch ex- 
pects to leave within 10 days for the far 
west, and will cover the territory from Texas 
to the Coast with his line. 

Louis Pressel, of the firm of Louis Pressel 
& Ledeberg, Inc., 35 Maiden Lane, sailed 
for Europe last Saturday on the Aquitania. 
Mr. Pressel expects to remain in Europe for 
several weeks where he will be engaged in 
selecting and shipping diamonds from the 
concern’s cutting works in Antwerp. 

Leo E. Sherman, of Sherman & Henken, 
importers of diamonds, 15 Maiden Lane, re- 
turned from Europe on the Leviathan, sev- 
eral days ago. Mr. Henken reports that this 
ship had an unusually rough voyage. He 
was abroad about two months and visited 
the diamond markets in the interest of his 
concern. 
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The New York Jewelers’ Golf Association 
will hold its annual dinner and election of 
officers on Wednesday evening, Feb. 17, at 
the Twin Oaks, W. 46th St., near Broadway. 
The scene of the affair this year is a newly 
established restaurant, and the meeting and 
dinner will take place in the individual grill 
room which is decorated in old English style. 

Notices were sent to the trade last week 
announcing that Joseph Werzansky and 
Charles Lavine have dissolved partnerships. 
They traded as co-partners under the style 


‘of the National Ring Co. at’51 Maiden Lane. 


-The business will be continued by Mr. 


_Werzansky, who has assumed the payment 


of all debts and obligations of the co-partner- 
ship. 

Samuel Gordon, wlio formerly traveled for 
Morris Rosenbloom & Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
is starting in the wholesale diamond, watch 
and jewelry business on his own account in 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Mr. Gordon will 
be located temporarily at that place, but 
contemplates establishing headquarters in 
Chicago. Mr. Gordon is in this city for a 
week and while here is at the York Hotel. 

Walter E. Hatch, who has represented the 
Charles E. Hancock Co. in New York 
and the south for the last 12 years, has 
taken a position with the B. & O. Chain 
Co., Providence, R. I. Mr. Hatch will cover 
the same territory which he has covered for 
the Hancock concern which is retiring from 
business. 

Salesmen representing the firm of Benja- 
min’ Levy, Inc., importer of watches, desk 
and boudoir clocks, and agents for the Le- 
coultre movements, 15 W. 37th St., are about 
to leave for their territories. Max S. Green- 
‘wald will cover his usual territory while 
David J. Kroll will hereafter visit the south. 
The following representatives have also been 
added to the concern’s sales force: Frank W. 
Bruns, who formerly carried the concern’s 
line in the middle west, is again associated 
with the firm, and Paul A. Barr, who will 
visit the trade in western Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Ohio. Harry M. Levy will 
continue to call on the trade in the east and 
cover New York city and the local territory. 

A meeting of the creditors of the Cady & 
Olmstead Jewelry Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
was held last Friday in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, this city. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to appoint a creditors’ committee 
which committee will investigate into the 
condition of the Kansas City concern and 
report back at a later date. The committee 
selected consists of William F. Joers, of 
Hayden W. Wheeler & Co.; William Hins- 
dale, International Silver Co.; B. Strauss, of 
Oppenheim & Strauss; Jack Hoffman, of 
Hoffman Bros.; M. Dietchen, the A. Witt- 
nauer Co.; Wm. Harrison, of the Gruen 
Watch Co., and Michael Levy. The con- 
cern’s liabilities are said to total about 
$150,000 which the tangible assets are esti- 
mated at far less than this sum. 

On the celebration of his 70th birthday 
Charles S. Crossman, of Charles S. Cross- 
man & Co., 3 Maiden Lane, sent to a num- 
ber of his friends a brochure entitled “A 
Few Observations on My Arrival at Three 
Score and Ten.” Mr. Crossman quotes King 
David, Mark Twain and Cicero. In com- 
menting on the latters’ oration on old age 
“that young men die as fruits when they are 
green, are plucked by force from the trees, 
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but when ripe and mellow drop off,” Mr. 
Crossman states that having arrived at the 
time of life known as “three score years 
and 10,” does not think that he could do bet- 
ter than to say with his New England 


Yankee friend, “I am ripe and on the 
bough.” Mr. Crossman was born on Jan. 
12, 1856. 


Frank Goldblum, a retail jeweler, 2144 
Third Ave., this city, upon arriving at his 
store on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 24, discov- - 
ered that thieves had broken into his place: 
and after ripping open the safe had escaped 
with jewelry, diamonds and some cash worth , 
in all about $6,000. An investigation devel- 
oped that the burglars: had gained entrance 
through a factory, whith is located above. 
the store. They then cut a' hole through a 
wall leading from the hall into the store and 
had little difficulty in opening the small safe, 
which contained the gold jewelry, some cash, 
loose diamonds and a number of repairs. 
The show cases were also looted. The ban- 
dits also attacked a large safe in which 
several holes were drilled, but it is believed 
were frightened away before they could com- 
plete the job. The thieves left behind them 
a large assortment of tools which are the 
only clews the police have. The jeweler’s 
loss is not covered by insurance. 

Charles Davidoff, mounting manufacturer, 
121 Canali St., was fined $100 in the Court 
of Special Sessions last Monday after plead- 
ing guilty to a charge of violating the stamp- 
ing law. Last October, Inspector Morgan, 
of the Mayor’s' Bureau of Weights and 
Measures, purchased a mounting from one 
Kutcher for $21. To the mounting, it is 
claimed, was attached a tag marked “Plati- 
num.” When assayed the mounting, it is 
charged, assayed slightly over 77 per cent., 
which is far below the requirements of the 
law. Proceedings were stated against 
Kutcher. He, it is claimed, told Inspector 
Morgan where he had bought the mounting. 
Davidoff was then summoned and on Jan. 22 
was brought before Judges Kernochan, 
Fetherston and Caldwell in the Court of 
Special Sessions, where he pleaded guilty to 
violating the stamping act. Fine was im- 
posed on Monday by Judges Nolan, Fether- 
ston and Direnzo. 

After a poll of its members, the South- 
ern Jewelry Travelers Association has 
finally voted to discontinue the organization. 
This subject was first discussed among the 
members at their last annual meeting held 
on Jan. 2 in this city. At that time the 
few members who were present agreed that 
the organization was not functioning prop- 
erly and that it had probably passed its 
days of usefulness. The members, it was 
pointed out, were showing an apparent lack 
of interest and enthusiasm. At this meeting 
it was decided to communicate with all the 
members, getting their opinions as to 
whether the organization should be con- 
tinued or be disbanded. The final result 
was made known on Feb. 1 when votes re- 
ceived indicated that it was the consensus 
of opinion that the organization be discon- 
tinued. At the time the organization was 
disbanded, it had in the treasury slightly 
over $500 which, by vote of the members, 
has been sent to the National Jewelers Pub- 
licity Association, Newark, N. J., with the 
suggestion that the publicity association use 
it as it sees fit. 
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Frederick C. J. Wiss will sail Feb. 8 for 
a four months’ trip to the Mediterranean 
and through Europe. 

J. E. Deroy, manager of the Norman Co., 
W. Park St., returned to business this week, 
after a month’s rest at Atlantic City and 
in the country. 

A. J. Jaeckel, Jersey City, treasurer of 
the New Jersey Retail Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion, plans to start Monday (Feb. 8) for 
Florida, for the rest of the month. 

William F. Acker, long identified with the 
jocal platinum field, beginning Feb. 1, has 
become associated with the Franco-Ameri- 
can Precious Metals Corp., with headquar- 
ters at the Newark plant, 503 Mulberry 
Street. ° 

Sidney T. Holt has removed his store 
from Academy St. to Room 13, 785 Broad 
St. The new quarters are on the second 
floor. The Academy St. building, where 
his former store was located, is to be de- 
molished in the new building program of 
the Prudential Insurance Co. 

George Marks, doing business as the “Lee 
Roy's” Jewelry Store, has agreed to sell 
and transfer to the Kaplan Jewelry Co., 3 
E. State St., Trenton, N. J., the goods, 
chattels and business owned by George 
Marks located at 849 Broad St. The trans- 
fer will be made and consideration paid on 
Monday, Feb. 8. 

Andrew Milne, president and treasurer 
of the Newark Watch Case Material Co., 19 
Ward St., is in Beth Israel Hospital, re- 
covering from injuries to his left foot, which 
was crushed under the wheel of an automo- 
bile which ran him down at Broad and Kin- 
ney Sts. Several of the tarsal bones were 
broken. His physician believes he may 
leave the hospital in about six more weeks, 
but because of his 82 years, it is feared he 
may not be able to resume the long walks 
which he has always enjoyed. His general 
condition is excellent and he delights in re- 
citing Burns’ poems for the entertainment of 
nurses and other patients in his ward at the 
hospital. Mr. Milne has been head of the 
watch case material company for half a cen- 
tury, the plant having been located at the 
Ward St. address throughout that time. In 
his absence his son, Massie Milne, is in 
charge of the business. Mr. Milne expects 
to go to his country home in Towaco early 
in the Spring to recuperate. A year or so 
ago he sold the place at 47 Spruce St. 
which had been his home for nearly 50 
years, and is now living with his son at 20 
White Terrace. 








Pacific Northwest 


C. Wenger, Victoria, is going to Port 
Angeles, Wash., having acquired the site at 
the corner of Front and Lincoln Sts., Port 
Angeles, on which he will put up a one- 
story building. 

A. F. Arnett, Longview, Wash., has sold 
the corner business block at Commerce Ave. 
and Hemlock St., Longview, to a Seattle 
manufacturer, who will build there this year 
a three-story store and office building. 

Kristian Falkenberg, Walla Walla, Wash., 
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jeweler, talked recently to the class in Home 
Economics at Whitman College on the 
subject of “Silverware, Its Uses, Its Varie- 
ties and Its Patterns.” Mr. Falkenberg had 
been asked to speak to the women by Dean 
Louise Fitch, instructor of the class. The 
class has just finished a paper on chinaware 
and is at present planning an essay on glass- 
ware. Mr. Falkenberg’s lecture will be the 
first of a series of preparations for yet a 
third piece of written work on silverware, 
according to Dean Fitch. The home eco- 
nomics class is compulsory to Whitman 
women for graduation, and it meets twice 
each week at 3:30 in the afternoon. 








Atlanta, Ga. 





\W. B. McDufhe, retail jeweler, who was 
for many years located on Peachtree St. 
and has lately operated a store at 53 W. 
Mitchell St., has retired from the jewelry 
business here and gone to West Palm 
Beach, Fla., where his daughters now re- 
side. 

Henry Bookout, son of J. J. Bookout, 
well-known Atlanta jeweler, of 114 Peach- 
tree Arcade, has gone into business with his 
father at that location, starting in as a 
salesman for the company. Mr. Bookout 
has been a student at Oglethorpe University, 
near Atlanta, for the past four years. 

Herman Kimmel, local auction jeweler, 
who was indicted on the charge of mis- 
representing a watch sold to Owen Dibble, 
was exonerated by a jury in Judge G. H. 
Howard’s division of the Fulton Superior 
Court, Wednesday. Another indictment 
against Kimmell, charging misrepresentation 
in the purchase of a ring at auction by 
J. B. Long, a negro, will be pushed, it was 
announced later by Solicitor General John 
A. Boykin. The latter has declared war on 
auction jewelers who operate in violation 
of the State’s new auction jewelry law and 
intends to push all prosecutions growing out 
of such charges. 

A jewelry bill 20 years old will be paid 
soon with the restoration of the silver 
service of the battleship Georgia to the 
State by the navy department, it is under- 
stood. Some 20 years ago a group of 
enthusiasts devised a plan to present the 
U. S. battleship Georgia, just placed in 
commission, with an elaborate silver service 
as a gift from the State. Accordingly the 
set was purchased from a local jeweler at 
a cost of $5,000 and presented. But when 
the bill was turned over to the State legis- 
lature for payment, that body claimed that 
the set had been purchased without its con- 
sent and refused to honor the bill. Many 
attempts to make the legislature pay for the 
set proved fruitless. The battleship Georgia 
went out of commission and the set was 
stored in a vault at Mare Island, California, 
and still payment was not made. Now, 
after 20 years, the State has agreed to pay 
the bill of $5,000 provided that the govern- 
ment will return the service to the State. 
As this cannot be done without the special 
permission of the government, Senator 
Harris has introduced a bill restoring the 
service to Georgia. The navy department 
has notified Senator Harris that it will 
interpose no objection to the bill, and the 
chances are that it will be passed at this 
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session of Congress, when the service will 
probably be put on display in the State 
museum. In the meantime, the payment of 
the $5,000 will seem like “money from 
home” to the jeweler who furnished the set 
to the State and who was compelled to pay 
for it out of his own pocket. 








EDITORIALS 
(Continued from page 281) 











today, it has been the date of the founding of 
THE JEWELERS’ CirRCULAR that has been 
taken as the one to celebrate with the An- 
niversary Number, because this was really 
the first independent jewelry journal that 
has been established in this country. 

To celebrate our anniversary this year, we 
present to our readers a number of articles 
which we feel contain an amount of valu- 
able information for the trade in general 
that befits this important occasion. THE 
JEWELERS’ CircuLar has published larger an- 
niversary numbers in the past, and no at- 
tempt has been made this year to establish 
a record either in the amount of reading mat- 
ter or advertising. On the other hand, more 
attention has been given to the quality of 
the matter published, and although many of 
the features of previous numbers have beem 
to a more cr less extent duplicated herein, 
we think that our readers will find a host ot 
original articles and a mass of information’ 
on the technical, scientific, historical, art, 
fashion and other sides of their craft that 
should prove not only interesting but instruc- 
tive and important to themselves and their 
employes. An endeavor has been made to 
cover every field of activity in which the 
jeweler is interested in one or more articles, 
not only in regard to the various lines which 
come into the jewelry trade but also in re- 
gard to manufacturing, designing, merchan- 
dising and advertising. While, of course, the 
greatest stress is perhaps made on jewelry 
proper and gems, the other lines are touched 
on to a more or less extent. 

Outside the general articles featured in the 
front of this issue, there will be found in 
the Storekeeping and Retail Advertising de- 
partments, the Gift Section and Horological 
and Technical departments a vast amount of 
information collected for this issue which 
should aid the retailer and his clerks to de- 
velop themselves as merchants and specialists 
in their own particular field, and an attempt 
has been made to include articles that will 
interest and instruct all members of our 
trade from the most expert to the youngest 
merchant and even down to the novice among 
the employes. And we hope we have suc- 
ceeded in producing an issue in which every 
subscriber can find one or more articles of 
value to himself in his business. 

It is but proper to repeat what we have 
said so many times previously, that the suc- 
cess of this journal in the past has been due 
to the whole-hearted co-operation by, and 
friendly relations with, its vast army of 
readers and advertisers whose support has 
made it possible for us to build up the large. 
organization now required to produce a mag-. 
azine of the character of THe JEWELERS” 
CrrcuLar. That we may continue to receive. 
and deserve such support in the future is the 
sincere wish of the editor and publishers. 
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SUPREMACY! 


LUE BOOK DEALERS throughout the country 
reported a successful Christmas Season and a 


betterment of conditions in general. 


We pride ourselves in the knowledge that part of 
this success was due to our cooperation. During 
1925 we created merchandising plans and ideas 
that helped the jewelers get their just share of the 
money expended in their community—and_ this 
policy of cooperation we will continue during 1926 
and throughout the future. 





Norris, Alister- Ball service does not only mean 
“on time” delivery of the merchandise ordered or 
having the article you wanted, but it means a 





= hearty cooperation whereby we help you mer- 
Have you had 9 chandise the goods we sell you. 
your copy ®e 


The many items marketed under the name of 
“Garland” are becoming more popular every day, 
for they are backed by sound advertising and 
merchandising plans. 


If you are interested in further increasing your 
business, write to us—we will gladly tell of our 
plans to increase profits for the dealer. 


THE NORRIS, ALISTER-BALL CO. 


Garland Building -- 58 E. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 
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Chicago Notes 


Sidney Levinson, of L. Heller & Son, 
returned last week from a short business 
trip to Indianapolis, St. Louis and Detroit. 

F. G. Thayer, superintendent of factory 
for Joseph Fahys & Co., spent several days 
in Chicago last week visiting at their local 
office. 

Walter C. Taylor, of the Elgin-American 
Mfg. Co., returned last week from a short 
business trip to St. Louis where he visited 
with the trade. 

Will Schumann, of Leubusher-Schumann 
& Co., 5 N. Wabash Ave., left last week 
for his southern territory and will be gone 
for six weeks. 

J. F. McDonnell, of the Wm. Rogers Mfg. 
Co., International Silver Co., spent a few 
days in Chicago last week visiting at their 
Chicago office. 

Fred N. Whitney, of Hadley & Co., com- 
pleted a short business trip through Ohio 
last week. He reports having had good 
business on this trip. 

Joe Goldstone, of the Blauer-Goldstone 
Co., Kesner building, returned home last 
week from the east where he spent a week 
attending to business. 

Reuben Cohen, of George H. Cahoone 
Co., left last week on a four weeks’ busi- 
ness trip through the middlewest in the 
interest of this firm. 

Olaf Fosser, watchmaker to the trade, 
located in suite 1115 Reliance building, has 
been confined to his home for a few days 
on account of a severe cold. 

George Jordan, of the Boston Jewelry 
Co., Boston, Mass., spent several days in 
Chicago last week visiting the trade and 
calling on many of his friends. 

C. F. Billings, representing L. H. Schafer 
& Co., will leave this week for his Iowa 
and northwestern territory. Mr. Billings 
will be gone for several weeks. 

Walter Williams, of the hotel depart- 
ment of the International Silver Co., left 
recently for the home office where he will 
spend a week attending a sales conference. 

L. A. Eppenstein and Eugene Edelstein, 
of the Illinois Watch Case Co., left last 
week for New York and the east where 
they will spend two weeks calling on the 
trade. 

John Swanson, who has been connected 
with the watch repairing department of 
C. D. Peacock, Jr., for the past 14 years, 
is now in charge of the watch repairs for 
Bach & Co. 

Jerome Wexler, of Wexler Bros., is 
leaving this week on an extended trip 
through the south. M. H. Wexler, of the 





same concern, is making an extended busi- 
ness trip through the east. 

George H. Adamson returned home last 
week from a three months’ trip to South 
America where he and a friend visited the 
different countries. On the trip he com- 
bined business and pleasure. 

M. Iralson, diamond broker with offices 
in the Columbus Memorial building, left 
last week accompanied by his wife for a 
six weeks’ trip through the south. Mr. 
Iralson will combine business with pleasure. 

George Rasmussen, representing Frank 
Rasmussen, Heyworth building, left this 
week on a business trip through the central 
States. This is Mr. Rasmussens’ initial trip 
through the territory, and he will be gone 
for several weeks. 

Word was received in Chicago last week 
of the death of F. J. Aicher, of Los 
Angeles, Cal. Mr. Aicher was a manufac- 
turers’ representative, and at the time of 
his death represented Oscar Heymann & 
Bros, and Jos. Mayer & Co. 

Otto Klebsattel, manager of the Chicago 
office of Binder Bros., returned last Friday 
from the east where he has spent a month 
visiting at the home office. En route home 
Mr. Klebsattel stopped at some of the 
larger cities in the east to visit the trade. 

A. Y. Boswell, of A. Y. Boswell Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., accompanied by Mrs. Boswell, 
spent a few days in Chicago last week, 
visiting with friends in the trade, en route 
to New York city, from which port they 
will sail to the European diamond markets. 

A. L. Hancock, Chicago manager of the 
Bassett Jewelry Co., returned home last 
week from a month’s visit to the factory 
at Providence and a visit to his brothers 
in New York city. On his way home Mr. 
Hancock stopped at several of the larger 
cities to visit the trade. 

John B. Crawford, manager of the Chi- 
cago office of the A. Wittnauer Co., with 
offices on the eighth floor of the Columbus 
Memorial building, is expected here this 
week from a month’s visit to Florida and 
Cuba. Mr. Crawford was accompanied on 
this pleasure trip by his wife. 

Leslie White, who recently associated 
himself with Despres, Bridges & Noel, 
will leave for his initial trip through his 
territory in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
Mr. White will be gone for several weeks. 
Mr. White formerly was associated with 
C, A. Kiger & Co. for 13 years. 

W. C. Bowlen, of the Rogers, Lunt & 
Bowlen Co., Greenfield, Mass., stopped off 
in Chicago last week for a day to visit at 
their local office. Mr. Bowlen left for Cali- 
fornia where he will join Mrs. Bowlen. He 








expects to remain there for several weeks 
combining business with pleasure. 
The Zaslow Watch Co. is now located 


in suite 1102 Reliance building, 32 N. 
State St., where they have secured more 
convenient and larger quarters. They 
formerly were located at 1110 E. 55th St, 
on the south side of the city, and in mak- 
ing the move they are now located in the 
heart of the jewelry district. 

Albert F. Long began his duties as 
general manager in the offices of Wexler 
Bros. last week. Mr. Long has been asso- 
ciated with the credit departments of 
wholesale jewelry houses here for more 
than 10 years and credit manager for Benj. 
Allen & Co., for the past four years. He 
has many friends in the trade who wish 
him well in his new connections. 

J. M. Kelsey, of the Waltham Watch 
Co., will leave this week to assume his new 
duties as manager of the New York office 
of this firm. For the past few years Mr. 
Kelsey has been in charge of the Chicago 
office of the Waltham Watch Co., and has 
made a host of friends in Chicago and the 
middlewest, all of whom regret his leaving 
this territory but wish him success in this 
new undertaking. Mr. Kelsey succeeds 
H. R. Williams, who is now sales manager 
of the Waltham Watch Co. 

The first dividend of 10 per cent. has 
been distributed to creditors of Harry L. 
Levinson & Co., by Louis Goldman, of 
Krauss, Goldman & Allshouse, as trustee 
for creditors. Mr. Goldman announces 
that another distribution of at least 10 per 
cent. will be made within two weeks. He 
further states they are meeting with some 
difficulty in liquidating the accounts re- 
ceivable. There are about 200 of them 
averaging about $25 or $30. If he is suc- 
cessful in making a good salvage on the 
accounts, the estate should pay very sub- 
stantial further dividend. Mr. Goldman 
states they are working under the super- 
vision of the creditors’ committee ap- 
pointed by the Manufacturing Jewelers’ 
Board of Trade. 

Einer Bagge has been placed in charge 
of the Chicago office of the Waltham 
Watch Co., 31 N. State St., and will look 
after their business in Chicago and the 
territory between Denver and Cleveland, as 
far north as Winnipeg and south to New 
Orleans. He will succeed J. M. Kelsey, 
who is now manager of their New York 
office. Mr. Bagge has been associated with 
the Waltham Watch Co. for many years 
as manager of their material department. 





(Continued on page 291) 
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Famous for Watches 
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With watches constituting a large pro- 
| portion of your sales, you need a depend- s 
able source of supply at all times. | 9 
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Specializing, as we do, in all makes of 
American Watches, means that you can 
get a service from us that you can be | 
offered by few wholesale houses. 


Our nation-wide reputation for complete 
stocks and quick service has brought to 
us the patronage of hundreds of jewelers 
who depend solely on us for their Amer- 
ican watch requirements. We invite you 
to become one of our customers. 


Every order is shipped by prepaid express 
the same day it is received. 
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Chicago Notes 
(Continued from page 289) 











He is also well known to the trade through- 
out the territory having called on them 
several times throughout the year. 

J J. Dauber, president of J. J. Dauber Co., 
Columbus, O., was a visitor in Chicago last 
week looking over the market. 

Paul Miller, of the Crescent Jewelry & 
Loan Co., Shreveport, La., was a visitor in 
Chicago last week for a day on his way to 
the eastern markets. 

Louis DeHart, of the C. & E. Marshall 
Co., returned last week from a week’s trip 
to St. Louis, where he met with several of 
the firm’s representatives. 

W. C. Patterson, Aurora, IIl., accom- 
panied by his wife, stopped off in Chicago 
last week on their way to the west where 
they will enjoy a few weeks’ rest. 

John Rose, 1928 W. Madison St., was 
called to Spokane, Wash., last week on ac- 
count of the illness of his brother. Mr. 
Rose will probably remain there for a few 
weeks. 

Robert S. Martin, of the Chicago office of 
the Towle Mfg. Co., left for home office 
and factory at Newburyport, Mass., last 
week, where he will spend the next two 
months. 

Walter Buffington, of C. D. Peacock, Inc., 
returned home last week from New York, 
where he spent a few days, attending the 
dinner of the 24-Karat Club and visiting with 
friends. 

Ben Cohn, of Ben Cohn & Bro., Spokane, 
Wash., stopped off in Chicago last week to 
visit with friends and look over the market 
on his way to New York and trip around 
the world. 

W. G. Landt announces that he has sold 
his retail jewelry store at Lake Forest to 
Wenban & Griffis, druggists in that town. 
The new owners will employ a manager to 
take charge of the business. 

Max Levy, diamond broker, accompanied 
by his wife and family, are sojourning 
at Miami Beach, Fla., for a couple of 
months. While in Florida, Mr. Levy is 
combining business with pleasure. 

‘ R. D. Fleek, representing the Juergens & 
Andersen Co., was called to his home at 
Denver, Colo., on account of the sudden 
death of his father-in-law. Mr, Fleek ex- 
pects to return to Chicago the first of this 
week. 

_J. B. Lemon, formerly in the retail jewelry 
business for himself at Minneapolis, is now 
associated with the sales force of the C. & E. 
Marshall Co. Mr. Lemon will represent this 
firm through Wisconsin, and has left for his 
territory. 

Three men with pistols stood Louis Alt- 
man with his face to a wall in his jewelry 
store at 1321 W. Roosevelt Road one day 
last week and took several hundred dollars 
worth of jewelry and currency. They 
escaped in a waiting automobile. 

The marriage of Miss Evelyn Johnson of 
Chicago and Henry Lickert took place on 
Saturday of last week at the home of the 
bride’s parents. Mr. Lickert is connected 
with Becker-Heckman Co. The couple are 

making their home at Oak Park, III. 

' The Israel-Lessing Sales Co. announces 
that its-Fepresentative, T. Leonard Goodman, 
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has been.admitted to the firm. The officers 
now consist of Sidney H. Israel, president ; 
Oscar A. Lessing, treasurer; Leonard B. 
Lewy, vice-president, and T. L. Goodman, 
secretary. 

Max Kaufman & Co. have just completed 
the arrangement of their new store in room 
633, 108 N. State St. This firm is engaged 
in the wholesale and retail jewelry business. 
Max Kaufman, the proprietor, formerly was 
connected with one of the large credit 
jewelry stores in Chicago. 

Franz G. Lotter is now in the watch re- 
pairing business for himself, in suite 1136 
Stewart building, 108 N. State St. Mr. 
Lotter is well known to the trade in Chi- 
cago having been associated with the late 
Joseph Ruff for the past nine years, and 
prior to that time with Ernest Schulz. 

I. Schwartz, wholesale jeweler located on 
the 11th floor of the Heyworth building, will 
leave this week for his territory. Leonard 
Hoffman, of I. Schwartz, will also leave 
for the south. Carl Loeb, also of this firm, 
will leave for the south, and Louis Epstein 
will leave for the middle west. All of them 
will be gone for many weeks. 

Among the retail jewelers who visited the 
markets and friends in Chicago during the 
past week were: Norman Cramer, of the 
Sterling Jewelry Co., Dayton, O.; Max A. 
Cohen, Minneapolis, Minn.; Charles S. Shoe- 
maker, of the Jewel Shop, Galesburg, IIl.; 
Max Marks, St. Paul, Minn.; M. Manos, 
Paducah, Ky.; San Aronberg, Whiting, Ind. ; 
and Ademar Rufle, North Manchester, 
Ind. 

On Saturday of last week the Jones & 
Baumrucker Co., 31 N. State St. and a 
branch store at 26th and Crawford Ave. dis- 
played an unique advertising feature, when 
the concern had two aeroplanes circling in 
the air on the west side of Chicago by drop- 
ping gift darts numbered from 1 to 20,000, 
by which 51 persons were to receive free 
gifts at the 26th St. store. In addition to 
the darts many gifts in jewelry were dropped 
with parachutes. In the evening of the same 
day a diamond and sapphire ring, valued at 
$500, which was donated by this firm, was 
presented to the most popular girl in that 
district in the “Miss Popularity” contest that 
was held at the Atlantic Theatre. These 
stunts attracted a great deal of interest. 


Executive representatives from a number 
of large retail jewelry stores held a meeting 
in Chicago during last week for the purpose 
of discussing the problems that confront the 
men who own and manage the larger jewelry 
stores of the country, and while here took 
steps toward the forming of a permanent or- 
ganization which should hold meetings at 
regular intervals. The next meeting will 
be held at Detroit some time in April of this 
year, where it is expected the permanent or- 
ganization will be effected. . The necessity 
of such an organization was felt by these 
men because they say their problems are 
not in common with all retail jewelry stores. 
The following stores were represented: J. B. 
Hudson & Son, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Greenleaf & Crosby Co., Inc., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Hardy & Hayes Co., Pittsburgh, Pas 
Jaccard Jewelry Corp., Kansas City, Mo. ; 
S. Kind & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.; Smith, 
Patterson Co., Inc., Boston, Mass.; Wright, 
Kay & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Shreve & Co., 
Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
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The auction sale which had been in prog- 
ress at Cady & Olmstead’s over a period of 
nine or 10 weeks, closed last week. Mr. 
Woodbury said that business has since been 
about normal for the season of year at that 
store. 

Joe Kirsch, retailer of Springfield, Mo., 
was in Kansas City for a day or two last 
week calling upon several of his friends in 
the trade. He reported business to have 
been very satisfactory. in his territory since 
the holidays. 

H. Friedman, western ‘representative of 
Farber Bros., New York, spent a day or 
two of the early part of last week visiting 
Meyer Gordon of the Gordon Jewelry Co., 
Muehlebach building, and making calls upon 
several other local tradesmen. 

Benjamin Stiffelman, Kansas City jobber 
with offices in the Chambers building, re- 
turned last week from a trip through a part 
of his trade territory. He reports that he 
found business in the jewelry line to be in 
quite a satisfactory condition, generally. 

Rapid progress is being made in the re- 
modelling of the store of J. H. Mace, 1122 
Grand Ave., president of the Retail Jewelers’ 
Association of Missouri. Mr. Mace recently 
leased the entire building which has housed 
his* main store, for the last several years. 
Only two of the old tenants on the third 
floor of the building have been allowed 
to remain, and the Mace shops will occupy 
the remainder of that floor. * 

The Blond brothers, Abe and Louis, pro- 
prietors of the Gray Jewelry Co., 1006 Main 
St. are said to have sold their ranch in 
Cochran County, Texas, last week to 
Thomas K. Taylor of Bertram, Texas. The 
ranch, which is of 36,286 acres, was ac- 
quired originally by the Blond brothers from 
William E. Halsell in exchange for a 99- 
year leasehold on the Huntzinger building. 
When sold last week, the consideration was 
reported to have been approximately $152,- 
280. The sale was negotiated by F. J. 
Cochran of the F. J. Cochran Realty Co. 

The 10-year lease on the store room prop- 
erty at 718 Walnut St. expired last week. © 
The property had been occupied by the 
jewelry and loan business of Toby Bren- 
ner, local veteran of the trade, since 1906, 
when he had first ventured into the jewelry 
business here at the age of 18. Since the 
expiration of his lease, Mr. Brenner has 
become an out-and-out real estate operator. 
Mr. Brenner is said to have engaged in 
real estate investments as a side line to his 
jewelry business during the last few years, 
and decided to retire permanently from the 
jewelry business when the time arrived for 
a third renewal on the Walnut Street loca- 
tion. His first deal in the new profession 
was the sale of his own stock and the nego- 
tiation of a new lease with the Scarritt 
estate for a successor to his jewelry busi- 
ness. He announced last week that he is 
now associated with his cousin, Toby Fish- 
man, in the Fishman Realty Co. 








The Newcomer jewelry store, Nappanee, 
Ind.;-was recently badly damaged by fire:.. 
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David Goldman, president of the David 
Goldman, Inc., retail jewelry firm at Mil- 
waukee, has returned to the store, after 
spending the past few weeks at West Baden. 

Jack Montgomery, representative of the 
Reliance Silver Co., of Milwaukee, has re- 
turned to the office, after spending several 


days in St. Louis and Chicago. Mr. Mont- 
gomery will start out on his territory within 
a short time. 

S. T. Whitnall, representative for Kuesel 
Bros. Co., wholesalers at Milwaukee, has 
started on his first trip of 1926. During the 
next few weeks he will cover the territory 
in southern and central Wisconsin with a 
new line of silverware for the Spring season. 

Among the visitors at the Milwaukee job- 
hing and wholesale houses in Milwaukee last 
week were Emil Hahn, Reedsburg; Ed Hob- 
kirk, Brandon; J. A. Cox, Fort Atkinson; 
Ernest Haack, Juneau; H. A. Brunke, Ber- 
lin; M. Schneider, Burlington; G. H. Frank, 
Jackson; Mrs. Estberg, Waukesha, and 
Charles Spidel, Richland Center. 

Inventory has been started at the Fred J. 
Theleman Co., manufacturing jewelers at 
Milwaukee. The company has been so 
rushed turning out work for the trade that it 
has been impossible to start the annual stock- 
taking earlier. The firm has shown an in- 
creasing volume of business for the past year 
and it was especially good prior to the holi- 
days, when the shop was open nights and 
Sundays to fill the orders. 

William H. Dummer, retail jeweler at 
Oconomowoc, Wis., was a visitor in Mil- 
waukee last week. Mr. Dummer reported 
that he has done a remarkably good business 
since he opened his store in that town about 
three months ago. His Christmas sales ran 
high, and since then the volume has been 
good, considering the season of the year. 
Mr. Dummer was formerly a resident of 
Milwaukee, having worked in several of the 
jewelry firms here. 

Joseph J. Kuhn, age 49, proprietor of the 
jewelry and clothing store at 404 E. Wilson 
St., Madison, Wis., known as “Joe’s Store,” 
died suddenly at his home last week. Mr. 
Kuhn had attended the Knights of Pythias 
dinner the evening prior to his death, which 
was due to a heart attack and cerebral hemor- 
thage. Surviving him are his widow, two 
sisters and one brother. Besides being a 
member of the Knights of Pythias, he be- 
longed to the Moose. 

Representatives of the manufacturing 
jewelers who called on the jobbers and 
wholesalers in Milwaukee during the past 
week with their new line of merchandise for 
Spring, were more optimistic about the busi- 
ness than they were last year at the same 
time. The majority of them stated that the 
volume of sales made this January have been 
much better than last January. This is due 
mainly to the low stocks of the customers 
who enjoyed a good season during Christ- 
Mas and they are now compelled to buy 
heavier than a year ago to complete their 
requirements. 

Frederick Crane, age 45, Milwaukee jewel- 
er in charge of the watch department at the 
Bunde & Upmeyer Co., died at his home on 
Jan. 24. Since a year ago, when he had a 
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nervous breakdown, he had been in poor 
health. Mr. Crane had been associated with 
jewelers in Milwaukee for the past 20 years. 
Before coming to the Bunde & Upmeyer 
store, he conducted his own jewelry store. 
Masonic funeral services under the auspices 
of the Kilbourn Lodge were held Tuesday. 
The body was taken to Delton, Wis., for 
burial. He is survived by his widow, a 
daughter, his parents, one sister and three 
brothers. 

Henry Rank, president and treasurer of 
the Rank & Motteram Co., retail jewelers 
here, as president of the Civitan Club is one 
of the leaders in arranging that organiza- 
tion’s program for the celebration of Mil- 
waukee’s 80th birthday. The club will hold 
a dinner during the celebration and a fea- 
ture of the event will be a large birthday 
cake with 80 candles. It is also planning 
to broadcast, from one of the local broad- 
casting stations, the 80 strongest points or 
advantages of Milwaukee. During the cele- 
bration the jewelers in the city, together with 
other merchants, will have special window 
displays to typify the event and the growth 
of Milwaukee.. 

Henry L. Tanezer, president of the Henry 
Tanezer Co., wholesale jewelers, and Richard 
Globisch, vice-president and treasurer of the 
Tanezer company, have organized the B. S. 
T. Realty Co. in Milwaukee to engage in 
the real estate business. Mr. Tanezer is 
president of it and Mr. Globisch is the treas- 
urer. Charles J. Bergs is vice-president and 
C. M. Sommers, secretary. The capitaliza- 
tion of the company is $60,000, consisting of 
all common stock, the majority of which has 
already been subscribed. Mr. Tanezer has 
promoted several big real estate deals in Mil- 
wavkee prior to the organization of the com- 
pany and is the holder of several choice 
buildings and locations in all parts of the 
city. 

John Williams, age 28, a Chicago youth, 
endeavored to get away with a fast one in 
Milwaukee last week on E. L. Feiling, re- 
tail jeweler at 448 12th St. Mr. Feiling 
was somewhat fast himself, however. After 
showing his customer diamond rings, the 
youth said he couldn’t make up his mind to 
take one of the rings he had selected, and 
promised to be back the following day. 
When he left, Mr. Feiling counted the rings 
in the tray and noticed that a paste one had 
been substituted for the $325 ring which the 
man had been looking at. He called the po- 
lice at once, and Williams was arrested at 
the North Shore depot before the next Chi- 
cago train pulled out. He was bound over 
to municipal court on a charge of larceny 
by trick. 








Jewelers’ Gold Bars Withdrawn and 
Exchanged at New York 
Week Ended Jan. 30, 1926 

The U. S. Assay Office reports: 


Gold bars exchanged for gold coin... $1,022,230.68 
Gold bars paid depositors............ 81,596.13 


Total $1,103,826.81 
Of this the gold bars exchanged for gold 
coins are reported as follows: 





Date Exchanges 
Oe ET eC $486,222.12 
| OO EE ee eee 97.807.60 
OO | eee eR TC ee eae 137,792.13 
PN AO aes iaiol sf leisKo-8 Sei sur are anareree 127,517.30 
POMEY BF c 5 icine ss vate eewewine se cise 172,891.53 


WABUAEG SOs 6c6 cos icleci cmc ecscases 


$1,022,230.68 








Benjamin Holsman, auctioneer, is to open 
an auction sale for Harry Shaw, of Youngs- 
town, this week. 

The Merit Co. has opened a special de- 
partment to grind fancy-shaped glasses for 
watches and has placed George Chapman, 
who has had a great deal of experience in 
this line, in charge. 

E. W. Chamberlain and Jack Moore, 
president and secretary of the Ohio Retail 
Jewelers’ Association, respectively, were in 
Cleveland last week interviewing the trade 
in reference to association business. 

The A. H. Ficken Co., watch jobber, 
with offices in the Union Mortgage building, 
has arranged to increase the size of its quar- 
ters. The firm will lease adjoining offices 
and make other alterations and expects to 
have everything completed about Feb. 15. 

Rudolph Deutsch, president of the Rudolph 
Deutsch Co., jewelers at 1268 Euclid Ave., 
and his wife left for a trip south on one of 
the United Fruit steamers, which covers all 
of the important points on the Caribbean 
Sea. Mr. Deutsch expects to return about 
the first of March. 

According to reports reaching Cleveland, 
Charles Savage, of Elyria, retail jeweler, 
was robbed recently of a ring valued at $550 
by two girls whom police were unable to 
trace. Last week a man brought the ring 
into the store for repairs and Mr. Savage 
immediately identified it. The girls had 
given the ring as a payment on an auto- 
mobile. The police were notified and the 
pair placed under arrest. 

Sam Ghckman, retail jeweler of 306 Su- 
perior Ave., W., was robbed and beaten into 
unconsciousness on Wednesday evening, 
Jan. 27. A young man and girl entered the 
store shortly before closing time and asked 
to see a wedding ring. As Mr. Glickman 
started to wait on them, another man en- 
tered and asked to see a bag. Mr. Glickman 
reached for the ring and was knocked over 
the head with a gun. The three customers 
then fled, taking with them a ring valued at 
$100 and some platinum settings worth $150 
ahd $189 in cash. Mr. Glickman was found 
senseless on the floor by his clerk, Nathan 
Karklen, when the clerk returned from 
supper. 

C. K. Scribner, of the Scribner & Loehr 
Co., has resigned from the concern. He has 
been connected with it in an executive ca- 
pacity for about 14 years and has had charge 
of the wholesale end of the business. He 
was presented with a handsome wrist watch 
by his associates. His future plans have not 
been announced. George R. Loehr, manager 
of the Detroit office, will take his place as 
head of the wholesale department. Mr. 
Loehr’s place will be filled by Frank Neipp, 
who has been associated with Mr. Loehr in 
Detroit for the past eight years. A very 
heautiful desk set was given Mr. Loehr by 
other jewelers in the building on his de- 
parture for Cleveland as a token of the high 
esteem in which he was held. 








The Roof-Jolly Jewelry Co., 1442 Main 
St., Columbia, S. Car., is moving to 147 E. 
Fvans St., Florence, S. Car. 
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Established 1874 : “aS $2 Years of ‘Square Dealing 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES 


Messrs. W. H. KENNON, R. E. GOURLEY, A. H. MANCHESTER, L. J. GOETZ are just starting out on their 
first spring trip with a complete line of all the 


NEW SPRING NOVELTIES 


In addition to our regular line of staples consisting of Elgin, Hamilton, Illinois, Helbros Watches, Ingersoll, 
Herschede, New Haven, Westclox and all the standard makes of clocks, all the quality lines of jewelry and 


AWAIT THEIR VISIT 








THE SIGLER BROS. CO. 


Diamond Importers and Wholesale Jewelers 


1017 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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17 SOUTH SIXTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Wm. Bachillas has opened a new store at 
366 S. Hill St. 

R. J. Leblanc, 1515 Central Ave., has 
started a new store at 5906 S. Broadway 

Oscar Heyman, of Oscar Heyman & Bro., 
New York, has been spending several days 
here. 

George R. Blose, 801 W. Jefferson St., is 
closing out his business and selling his goods 
at auction. 

M. Fornes has discontinued the jewelry 
business and has gone to Riverside, where 
he is taking a rest. 

Milton Sandfelder, Chicago representative 
of the D. F. Briggs Co., has been here call- 
ing on the trade. 

B. Kaplan, representing the Morgan & 
Allen Co., San Francisco, has opened a 
branch office in this city at 305 Jewelers’ 
building. 

Fred J. Cannon, of Koke, Slaudt & Co., 
has started on his Spring trip, intending to 
go to Colorado, Washington and Oregon and 
to be gone three months. 

A letter has been received by Jack Neal, 
of Brock & Co.’s diamond department, from 
R. C. Anstead announcing his safe arrival 
at Palm Beach, Fla., and that he is enjoying 
life there. 

Mrs. C. A: Vanderberg, wife of C. A. 
Vanderberg, 322 W. 6th St., died Wednes- 
day, Jan. 20, after an illness of several 
months. The funeral was conducted at her 
late residence, 100 Beechwood Drive, Satur- 
day afternoon. 

W. C. Guerth, well-known and long-estab- 
lished jeweler at Redlands, was married re- 
cently to Mrs. Genevieve Clark Price, a resi- 
dent of Los Angeles. After a brief honey- 
moon the couple will reside at Mr. Guerth’s 
home in Redlands. 

Clarence Coleman, head of the silverware 
department of the Donavan & Seamans Co., 
is seriously ill with influenza and has been 
confined at his home for more than a week. 
Emil Thurrell, platinum worker for the same 
firm, is also confined at home by the same 
trouble. 

H. E. Jones, western representative of the 
Wadsworth Watchcase Co., with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco, and Jesse W. King, 
manufacturers’ representative, with head- 
quarters in the same city, have been spend- 
ing some time here calling on the trade. 
Al Bernard and Julius Wise are other trav- 
eling men calling in Los Angeles. 

R. W. Steere, formerly proprietor of the 
Mission Bell Novelty Shop, San Diego, has 
recently returned from a trip during which 
he visited all the principal cities of Europe, 
and also spent a considerable period in 
Egypt. He has returned to Los Angeles and 
is now living in this city, expecting to get 
hack into the jewelry business in the near 
future. 

Among the out-of-town jewelers visiting 
Los Angeles recently are the following: C. A. 
Haunn, Arthur Watts; Art Cohn, Anaheim ; 
Mrs. H. E. Gould, San Bernardino; Otto 
Narum, Puente; R. W. Wilson, Huntington 
Park; N. P. Frandsen and A. C. Ebert, Bell; 
Mr. Van Gilder, Bellflower; H. Dizack, 
Long Beach; R. Dale, Bakersfield; Mrs. 
Campbell, Westgate; James Funfar, Santa 
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Monica; D. Van Wart and C. L. Runyon, 
Huntington Park; L. C. Howard, Blythe; 
L. E. Hendrickson, John Parker, T. F. 
Canady, Huntington Beach; C. E. Perham 
and F. A. Sutherland, San Pedro; C. J. 
McCormick, Redondo; E. B. Lang, Venice; 
G. W. Burzell, Sawtelle; Mrs. V. E. Dun- 
canson, San Bernardino. 

J. Rosenkranz, well-known wholesaler, 
with offices in the Title Guarantee building, 
is justly elated over the appointment of his 
son to the position of municipal judge by 
Governor Richardson. The son, E. V. 
Rosenkranz, is a veteran of the World War 
and was formerly commander of the Victory 
Post of the American Legion and first vice- 
commander of the California State Depart- 
ment of the Legion. 

As noted in THe JEweELers’ CIRCULAR 
some weeks ago, Harry B. Crouch brought 
embezzlement charges against Louis D. Oaks, 
formerly Los Angeles chief of police. These 
charges have just been dismissed by Justice 
Blake at the request of the plaintiff and a 
deputy district attorney. The former police 
head had been charged with the embezzle- 
ment of a $750 diamond bracelet, which he 
is said to have taken from Mr. Crouch on 
approval. It was declared at the time of the 
complaint that the bracelet had never been 
returned or paid for. But at the hearing just 
held, Oaks introduced affidavits to show that 
the bracelet had been in his possession since 
he received it. The entire affair, he said, 
was due to a misunderstanding. Mr. Crouch 
as complaining witness thereupon asked for 
a dismissal of the case, and was seconded by 
the district attorney. Oaks said he had 
strictly conformed to the agreement when 
the bracelet was given him. 











Birmingham capitalist, 
philanthropist, coal mine operator and 
owner, was awarded the Birmingham News 
silver loving cup for the year 1925. The 
News gives a cup each year to that person 
who, in the judgment of a committee, has 
accomplished the most unselfish good for 
Birmingham during the preceding year. The 
cup cost $500, and was ordered through 
Reid Lawson, head of Reid Lawson, Inc. 
The other day W. H. Hudson, salesman 
for Dewberry & Montgomery, telephoned 
Birmingham police headquarters that some- 
one had stolen a sample case from him 
which contained jewelry valued at $300. The 
jewelry consisted largely of college fra- 
ternity articles. “You'd better come down 
to police headquarters and make a complete 
report,” Call Officer Ellzey advised Hudson 
over the telephone. Fifteen minutes later 
Mr. Hudson walked into police headquar- 
ters, a few paces behind City Detective 
T. N. Williamson and Officer W. A. Brady, 
who were leading a negro to police headquar- 
ters, along with practically the entire loot. 
The two officers saw the negro at the 
Municipal’ market attempting to dispose of 
the jewelry to a jeweler who operates a store 
in that building. Another negro escaped. 
Mr. Hudsor: checked over his samples and 
found missing only one ring. 


Erskin Ramsay, 





Ed Jaeger, formerly a member of the firm 
of Jaeger Bros., this city, recently pur- 
chased a new car, and with his family drove 
down to California, where he will spend sev- 
eral months. 

Mr. Simonson, formerly representative of 
Mayer Bros., of Seattle, in this territory, 
has come to Portland to take temporary 
charge, at least, of the business of W. L. 
Kydd, who has just died. 

A. A. Keene, secretary of the Oregon 
Jewelers’ Association, returned to his home 
on Jan. 20 from Longview, Wash., where he 
had been assisting in plans for the coming 
joint convention of the Oregon and Wash- 
ington jewelers’ associations, April 26-28. 

W. L. Kydd, who was associated in the 
manufacturing jewelry business with C. L. 
Wright, with quarters in the Macleay build- 
ing, died at Seattie; Wash., Jan. 21. Mr. 
Kydd had been seriously ill but two weeks, 
but during the Christmas rush was very 
much exhausted, and soon after that had a 
nervous breakdown that indirectly caused his 
death. He had gone to Seattle to visit his 
mother and take a short rest, but collapsed 
almost as soon as he reached there. His 
wife was at his bedside when Mr. Kydd died. 
He is survived by his mother; his father, 
who lives at McMinnville; his widow, and 
two small children. The family home was 
at Oak Grove, a short distance out from 
Portland, and Mr. Kydd was an active mem- 
ber of the Oak Grove Community Club. He 
was 31 years old. Services under Masonic 
auspices were held in Seattle, after which 
the body was brought to Portland, and in- 
terment was made Jan. 25 at Riverview 
Cemetery; services were under the auspices 
in Portland of Milwaukee Lodge of Masons. 

The entire force of the Frank A. Heit- 
kemper jewelry store, 324 Alder St. is 
mourning the sudden death of Frank E. 
Dickinson, who for 30 years had been a 
valued employe. Mr. Dickinson had not 
been ill at all until last Saturday, when he 
complained of not feeling well, and after 
tying down awhile at the store, went home 
in a taxicab. Later in the day he telephoned 
to say that he was feeling better, but about 
10 o’clock that night his mother, with whom 
he lived, found him lying dead on the floor 
of his room. The probable cause of his 
death is reported to be heart trouble. 
Mr. Dickinson entered the employ of the 
Heitkemper company as a lad of 18, and 
for 30 years gave the most loyal service to 
the store as a clerk, and for the last 10 years 
as buyer of silverware and clocks. He made 
many friends, who felt that Frank Dickin- 
son’s word was absolutely to be trusted, and 
he will be missed by customers and the 
traveling men from whom he purchased. 
Mr. Dickinson never married, and was a de- 
voted son to his mother, Mrs. Emma Dick- 
inson. He leaves a sister, Mrs. Loren A. 
Bowman. Services were held at 3:30 Pp. mM. 
Jan. 26 at Finley’s Chapel. The Heitkemper 
store was closed between the hours of 3 and 
4:30 o'clock to allow employes to attend the 
funeral. Interment was at Olympia, Wash., 
in the old family burial plot. Allard Heit- 


‘kemper represented the store at the burial. 
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$g50 ORDER SAMPLES OF THESE SEVEN STAPLE TRADE STIMULATORS. PUT THESE $950 
Pesipoid IN YOUR WINDOW AND WATCH THEM GO AND Postpaid 
YOU WILL REORDER MORE 
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Give this razor free with every $1.50 
purchase. 





Genuine Gillette Safety Razor complete American made nickel top and back bell alarm. 
with blade. Price $15.00 per hundred. Retails for 95c. 


Retails from 


$3.50 to $5.00 








Guaranteed Watch, Amer- 
ican made. Retails for 98c. 








Bronze or nickel ash tray. Guaranteed time piece. 


Two-tone ivory on amber large white house clock. American 
movement. Our price $1.85. Write for confidential net quantity prices. 
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BUSINESS SLOW ? 


Pep it up by showing some of the many new Jewelry 
and Novelty Items we are offering in our new Spring line. 








Our salesmen are now on the road—headed your way. 


They will show you merchandise that you, a live up-to- 
date Jeweler, cannot afford to be without. 


Wait For These Men 


GUS A. WEINFELD H. ROSENBLATT 
BERNIE DRACH M. W. PIERCE 
HARRY LOSSOU RAY RUTHENBERG 








BLOCK-WEINFELD CO. 
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Fritz Barkan, diamond broker, of 704 
Market St., is preparing for his first trip 
of the new year. 

William Fulton, having just returned 
from his first southern trip of the year and 
found business good, is preparing to leave 
for the northwest. 

After a three weeks’ trip to the factory 
of the Waltham Watch Co., E. C. McKeen, 
Coast representative, is expected back at 
his offices here. 

Harry K. Roseboom, formerly associated 
with Burr W. Freer Co. in the distribution 
of Hamilton watches in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, has associated himself with A. I. 
Hall & Son. 

A. J. Felkel, jeweler of San Bernadino, 
has just paid a brief visit, accompanied by 
his wife, who is to spend a short time here, 
in the expectation of regaining her health 
in the bracing Bay climate. 

Special Policeman Frederick E. Grant, 
who was shot to death just across the street 
from 704 Market St., on the evening of 
Jan. 21, was special officer for that build- 
ing, the tenants of which are, in great part, 
wholesale jewelers. 

It is announced that the branch office of 
A. I. Hall & Son in Los Angeles has been 
moved to their new quarters on the 7th floor 
of the Title Guarantee building, and many 
favorable comments have been heard re- 
garding the arrangement of the office. 

F. C. Beckwith, vice president and man- 
ager of the Hamilton Watch Co., has, 
together with his wife, been spending a few 
days in San Francisco and is contemplating 
a return trip via the Grand Canyon, and by 
steamer from New Orleans to New York 
city. 

After spending 10 consecutive months on 
the road, A. M. Gilbert, of A. M. Gilbert 
& Co., is at his offices, 704 Market St., and 
reported a very successful 1925. He is now 
getting ready to cover his complete territory 
again and expressed the belief that 1926 will 
be the “best year since the war.” 

Among the retail jewelers from out-of- 
town visiting the trade are: Ben Joseph, 
Salinas: M. M, Lichtenstein, Oroville; Will 
Mellinger, of Mellinger Bros., Auburn; 
Carl Noack, Sacramento; Otto L. Wuerker, 
Los Angeles; Ernest Mueller, Eureka; Cal., 
and Herman J. Altstock, Portland, Ore. 

An automobile collision caused the death, 
a few days ago, of Wm. T. Mitchell, public 
auditor, who worked for some of the jewelry 
firms and was expected at the local offices of 
J. R. Wood & Sons. At Mosswood Park, 
Oakland, Mitchell’s car was run into by a 
motorist, and Mr. Mitchell died as the result 
of the collision which wrecked both cars. 
Enthusiastic members of the world-famed 
Bohemian Club, rushed to the building on 
the evening of Jan. 22, at the news of a 
bad fire there. They succeeded in getting 
out many art treasures. Among the mem- 
bers of the jewelry trade who belong to 
this club is Edwin V. Saunders, Pacific 
Coast manager of the International Silver 
Co. 

Manufacturers’ representatives in town 
include: Charles Jacot of the Forstner 
Chain Corp.; H. F. Tourtellot, Waite 
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Thresher Co.; Wm. E. Phillips, L. Heller 
& Son, and the Helbein-Stone Co. New 
York; Michael Peyser, Shiman, Miller 
Mfg. Co.; Dan Child, of Albert Lorsch & 
Co., New York, and Payton & Kelley Co., 
Providence, R. I.; Max Mendelbaum, 
England, Klein & Levy; W. H. Lowe, 
Bliss Bros, & Co.; Robert E. Kehl, F, H. 
Noble & Co., and A. E. Moore, of the R. 
F. Simmons Co. ; 

Mrs. Jewell Kump and Clyde J. Schoen- 
feld, both of whom have for years past 
been associated with William Davidson, 
have just made the announcement that they 
have severed that connection and are start- 
ing in business for themselves, with offices 
at 704 Market St. Both are well known 
to the trade, Mrs. Kump having been office 
manager and Schoenfeld the senior traveler 
for Mr. Davidson. They say that they will 
handle ring mountings, etc., and Schoenfeld 
is leaving shortly for New York to seek 
some new and snappy lines. 

James Apfell, platinumsmith, of Los 
Angeles, accompanied by Arthur St. Clair, 
his eastern representative, has been paying 
a brief visit here. J. G. Beard, Martinez, 
has just made his monthly call and reported 
the best year since he opened his jewelry 
store there. August Seiback, Pittsburg, Cal., 
jeweler, more jovial and prosperous-looking 
than ever, has paid a call. Mrs. J. H. 
Martensen, of Ukiah, accompanied by her 
sons, Jack and Billy, made a hurried trip 
to the city to meet her sister and convey 
the greetings of her jeweler husband to the 
local jobbing firms. 

It is reported that the Hamilton Watch 
Co. has changed its policy of marketing its 
product on the Pacific Coast. B. W. Freer 
Co., which has distributed the Hamilton 
watch on the Coast for a number of years, 
will continue to be connected with the 
Hamilton Watch Co., but the watches will 
be sold through the jobbing distributors. 
The following watch firms have been desig- 
nated as additional distributors of the Hamil- 
ton watch: A. I. Hall & Son, Edson 
Adams Co., and E. W. Reynolds Co. It is 
understood that there is a_ scarcity of 
Hamilton watches, therefore there will be a 
grand scramble to get orders placed with 
these new distributors. 








Pacific Coast Notes 





M. T. Grow has left San Francisco and 
taken a position with F. W. Bertram, 
Marshfield, Ore. 

Mr. and Mrs, E. J. Hyde have sold out 
their jewelry business in Spokane, Wash., 
and are planning to locate in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay District. 

E. B. Smith, pioneer jeweler of Santa 
Ana, has announced his retirement, after 
36 years of activity. He has sold his Santa 
Ana store to R. H. Ewert, from Riverside, 
Cal. 

M. M. Lichtenstein, who recently sold his 
jewelry store in Hollywood, Cal., to enter 
the jewelry field at Oroville, declared that 
opportunities in northern California are 
head and shoulders above those in the south. 

E. C. Pesce and J. D. Pesce, jewelers of 
Stockton, Cal., have sold their business, in- 
cluding stock and fixtures to L. W. Cheney, 
who will continue, for the time at least. It 
is understood that the present management 
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will be continued, the sale having only in- 
volved proprietorship. 

The H. Morton Co.’s opening in its new 
building on Broadway, near 16th St., was 
an event, not only in Oakland, but in the 
Bay cities. Members of the wholesale and 
retail trade, from both sides of the bay, sent 
flowers and attended personally to wish the 
proprietors success in their new location. 
The store which was built by the H. Morton 
Co. for its own use is one of the handsomest 
in California. Covering an area of 40 by 
100 feet. It has also a mezzanine floor and 
overhead daylight lighting. The H. Morton 


Co., originally A. Steffanoni,. was estab- 
lished 50 years ago. Twenty-five years ago, 
H. Morton took the business over and 


changed the name, a name it still retains, 
though Mr, Morton has now practically re- 
tired. Julius A. Young is president and 
director of the H. Morton Co. and George 
Fake is vice-president. The store has ex- 


ceptionally handsome windows, with an in- 
dented entrance, and it carries a large line 
of silverware, in addition to full jewelry 
lines. 











stein, 144 S. Main St., was making a tour 
in Arkansas. 

Julius Goodman, 3 S. Main St., has been 
spending 10 days in the east visiting and 
making selections for the Spring season. 

A. F. Mereniss, manufacturing jeweler, 
is now located on the second floor of the 
Liggett building, corner Main and Jefferson 
Sts. 

The store of the Crescent Jewelry Co., 1 
N. Main St., has been opened. Charles W. 
Myers and Wm. L. Felice are at the head 
of the concern. 

The A. W. Grant watchmaking and 
jewelry store on Union Ave., between Main 
and 2nd Sts., it has been announced will 
occupy a new home at the corner of Union 
Ave. and S. 2nd St., in March. The 
place is west of the Peabody Hotel and 
has been elaborately remodeled by architects, 
beautiful displays and copper front being 
placed on either side. Mr. Grant prior to 
opening his present store was for a long 
time with Mulford’s watch repair depart- 
ment. 








Richmond, Va., police are searching for a 
negro thief who ran out of Brenner’s jewelry 
store at 120 E. Broad St., the other day, 
after seizing a diamond ring and slashing 
R. W. Woodcock across the hand. An ac- 
curate description of him was furnished by 
Mr. Woodcock who is a salesman in the 
store. According to Mr. Woodcock’s story, 
the negro came in the store and asked to 
see some diamond rings. A tray was shown 
him. A moment or so later, the negro was 
detected in the act of replacing a dia- 
mond ring with a cheap-looking sapphire 
circlet. Mr. Woodcock caught the negro by 
the necktie, attempting to hold him. The 
negro immediately slashed him across the 
hand with a knife, forcing him to loose his 
hold. He then ran out of the store and 
disappeared down the street before a police- 
man could be called. 
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EASTERN 


MANUFACTURERS 
AND IMPORTERS’ 


EXHIBIT 


First showing of new items in practically all of the 
lines of merchandise listed below will be a particular 
feature of this Exhibit. You will find displayed, with- 
out the monotony of endless duplication, Alabaster, 
Book-Ends, Brasses, Bronzes, Candle Sticks, Cloison- 
né, Crystals, Desk Accessories, Dinnerware, Embroid- 
eries, Gifts, Glassware, Ivories, Italian Marbles, Jades, 
Jewel Cases, Kasus, Lamps and Shades, Leather 
Goods, Lusterware, Necklaces, Novelties, Occasional 
Furniture, Parchment Shades, Pendants, Pewter, 
Pictures, Porcelain, Pottery, Royal Worcester, Ship 
Models, Silk Shades, Smoker’s Accessories, Torchiers, 
Trays, Vases, Velvet Fabrics, Wrought Iron and Art- 
wares from Szecho-Slovakia, China, England, France, 
Germany, Holland, Italy, Japan, Spain, etc. 


At the 


PALMER HOUSE 
CHICAGO -ILL. 
February Ist to 13th, 1926 


INCLUSIVE 
wm Ike 


AMONG THE PROMINENT EASTERN FIRMS EXHIBITING ARE: 

















Alpha Omega Art Craft Hayman & Lindenberg, Inc. Mohr Art Company 
Bieber Bros., Inc. Hubley Manufacturing Co. Mountain Community 
Ferdinand Bing & Co.’s Successors Japanese Fan Co. Robert Phillips Co., Inc. 
Carbone, Inc. K. & O. Company, Inc. Plaza Studios 

Cassidy Co., Inc. Koscherak Bros. Pompeian Bronze Co. 
Dubois Studio Kwong Yuen & Co., Inc. Rehberger & Saul, Inc. 
Electrolite Products Co. Emil S. Larsen Saul Manufacturing Co. 
Fourman Bros. & Co., Inc. Lazarus & Rosenfeld I. Shainin & Company 
Fulper Pottery Co. Rudolph Lesch Silvirite Metal Corp’n. 
Greenwald Novelty Co. J. W. Levy Corporation Simondetti & Co. 
Gudeman & Co. George F. Little E. R. Thieler 

Charles Hall, Inc. Percy N. Leyland, Inc. A. L. Tuska, Son & Co. 
R. C. Ham & Co. L. R. Markell White Studios 

William F. Hayes Co. McGraw Box Co. M. Wille 
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A Gift Department Where Lamps Are Featured 








Akron, O., Jewelers Saw the Possibilities and Established One of 
the Most Attractive Shops in the Middle West 








[‘ is said that George S. Dales, president 
of the George S. Dales Co., widely 
known Akron merchant, has been a man 
of vision and he has had courage to back 


expand as he did. Knocking out partitions 
here and there and acquiring additional 
floors, he remodeled the whole store, deco- 
rated it in keeping with present-day appoint- 





A GLANCE AT THE GIFT DEPARTMENT IN THE DALES STORE AT AKRON, O. 


it up for the past 25 years at his jewelry 
store on S. Main St. 

He looked around for another location but 
found none that appealed to him as much 
as where the store had been located for a 
quarter of a century. Then came the rub- 
ber boom days of 1920. He just had to 


ments and reopened the greater Dales store. 
It was then he adopted the slogan “The 
Store Beautiful.” Two years later he real- 
ized another change must be made this time 
to enlarge the facilities of the jewelry sec- 
tion and it was then he separated jewelry 
and musical merchandise, the latter he put 


in the basement and on the upper floors, 
leaving the entire main floor for jewelry. 
An adjacent building was acquired, parti- 
tions removed and the store again enlarged. 

It was three years ago that the elder 
Dales realized that the progressive retail 
jeweler to get his share of business, must 
carry other merchandise besides jewelry. 
Many shops, even his neighborhood jeweler 
friends, had taken on gifts. Some added 
small rooms or grouped the merchandise on 
tables in the rear while others built to the 
stores to accommodate the fast growing gift 
merchandising line. Dales looked around 
first and then decided to give the rubber 
city a real gift store. 

Intent on establishing a gift shop that 
would outshine even those of cities many 
times larger than Akron, Mr. Dales made a 
hurried trip to New York and other cities 
in quest of ideas. He got many and origi- 


“nated quite a few and then set about to 


convert the second floor of his store into 
something out of the ordinary in the way 
of a gift store. 

It was at this time that he decided there 
was a good market in Akron for lamps, not 
the every day common type of lamps, but 
quality merchandise, and in numbers that 
were constantly new and of the best quality. 
“T have always enjoyed a clientele of pa- 
trons who have money and do not hesitate 
in paying top prices if the merchandise is 
to their liking and something that is ex- 
clusive. So in carrying out the gift shop 
idea, lamps were given every consideration, 
and when formal opening of the little up- 
stairs shop was held, lamps predominated 
and without them my shop would have been 
a dreary place,” remarked Dales. 

In the arrangement of his gift section Mr. 
Dales worked out a booth idea which is 
original with him and something other 
stores in the city do not have. A series of 
booths of good size were constructed about 
the entire gift shop floor, glass encassed, 
with the most modern of appointments and 
with decorative design to harmonize with 
the main shop interior. In these booths he 
groups certain class merchandise of one 
price range and when a customer comes 
into the shop, the salesperson inquires what 
is wanted, and gathers from conversation 
about what priced article is wanted and for 
what occasion _it_is intended. The_ sales-, 
person directs the custothers to one of the”: 
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pooths and seldom do they fail to satisfy 
their fancies. 

For instance a customer comes into the 
store in quest of a gift or some article 
suitable for a bridge prize. The Dales 
store has one booth devoted to merchandise 
priced $1 to $2 and in this booth are as 
many as 100 suggestions, any one of which 
would make an appropriate award on such 
an occasion. The customer need not go 
elsewhere in the store for in the course 
of five minutes the gift has been selected, 
paid for, and she is again on her way. 

These booths number a dozen and in each 
is different priced merchandise, the next be- 
ing gifts ranging in price from $3 to $5 and 
up. The Dales clientele, which is composed 
of Akron’s most prominent personages, are 
pleased with the unique store arrangement 
and the service it affords. 

Watching the efforts of his departmentized 
store, Mr. Dales has made it his aim to 
“glorify” each department or rather each 
group of stocks so none conflict. For this 
reason he has divided his merchandise lines, 
separating them on different floors. 

A customer, Mr. Dales says, does not have 
to walk through other stocks to reach the 
one in which she is interested and it is the 
privacy and quiet the booth arrangement 
affords that appeals to the average woman 
shopper in the selection of her gift mer- 
chandise. This room is as handsomely ap- 
pointed as the other sections, while its thick 
rugs, its many furniture novelty and ma- 
hogany fixtures with walls and trimmings 
of polychrome, and its myriad of lamps, add 
to the attractiveness, 

There is a women’s rest room on this 
floor, a telephone for their convenience and 
a writing desk sits near at the disposal of 
milady. The furniture appointments are 
comfortable and in keeping with the interior 
decorations. Booths along the walls leave 
the center of the room for lamps and tables, 
which customers can approach very close 
for there are no counters. End tables, night 
stands, dining room tables, book racks, in 
fact everything conceivable for the home are 
arranged about the big room, lamps adorn- 
ing all these stands, to the taste of the most 
particular. Lamps lend to the attractive- 
ness of the big gift room and Mr. Dales 
has always made it a policy to keep them 
lighted from the time the store opens in 
the morning until it closes in the evening. 

Two of the booths are given over ex- 
clusively to lamps of a very wide assort- 
ment. One booth shows boudoir lamps ex- 
clusively, priced under $5, lamps that will 
appeal to all classes and at a price they 
will sell quickly and realize cash for the 
store proprietor. 

In ancther booth are desk lamps, ar- 
ranged attractively so they will have an 
appeal. Mostly one price prevails here for 
the booth idea classifies the merchandise as 
to quality and price. 

Bridge and floor lamps are displayed on 
the main gift floor, spotted about at con- 
spicuous places in the room where they will 
show to good advantage. Lamps are ar- 
ranged where they will help show off other 
furniture and gifts, and such other articles 
as will help sell lamps are grouped about 
them. This arrangement, Mr. Dales has 
found most profitable, he said. 

Throughout the jewelry section on the 
main floor Mr. Dales has permitted lamps 
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to be placed merely to make the jewelry 
tloor more pretentious. These lamps are 
marked plainly with price and it is com- 
monly known they are for sale. 

Into his music department he carries the 
lamp display, using them on music racks, 
at the grand piano, atop the many other 
furniture novelties that are grouped about 
the big room. 

Not content with what lamp manufactur- 
ers in this country have to offer, Mr. Dales, 
last Summer went to Europe, where he 
spent several months looking for unusual 
novelties that would serve as gifts and in- 
cluded in the lot of merchandise he brought 
back and had shipped to this city some 
unique lamps of foreign manufacture. There 
is a demand, Mr. Dales says, for imported 
merchandise, especially unique lamps and 
his clients expect him to include in his gift 
offerings just this sort of merchandise. 

Mr. Dales said a ccnservative estimate 
of the giftwares displayed on the second 
floor of his store represents an outlay of 
$25,000, and this is conservative, he added. 
“Of this amount fully a third represents 
lamps. Some 500 lamp creations are to be 
found in the gift shop at all times and at 
the holiday season more are to be found. 
Lamps make the store more homelike, offer 
a real market for the retailer and I know 
of no other line where they fit in more per- 
fectly than in the gift shop,” he said. 

One large Main St. window is given over 
to gift and lamp merchandise and this is 
changed weekly, lamp rearrangement being 
one of the things insisted on by the store 
management to eliminate the sameness from 
the previous week. The lamps are left 
lighted in the windows and cases until mid- 
night for the windows are the most attrac- 
tive in all Akron’s downtown retailing 
center. If new lamps are received at mid- 
week they are set in the window. 

Newspaper advertising is a hobby with 
the jeweler and he uses many thousands of 
dollars worth of it annually. The lamps 
along with other gift merchandise gets a 
daily quota of the space and on special oc- 
casions predominates. Direct mail adver- 
tising is resorted to at Christmas time and 
during June. 

The George S. Dales Co. was established 
in 1876 by George S. Dales, Sr., father of 
the present owner. Associated with Mr. 
Dales are his two sons, Gerald and Frank- 
lin. Gerald looks after the active manage- 
ment of the gift and lamp section, while 
Franklin is manager of the music end of 
the business. The store personnel organiza- 
tion has been selected with much delibera- 
tion as the Dales store clientele represents 
the 400 of the rubber city. Business is 
done on a strictly cash basis. 





Stiegel Glass 





THE romance of “Baron” Stiegel is etern- 

ally perpetuated in his fine glass produc- 
tions of our early American industry. Vir- 
ginia Robie, in her “The Quest of the 
Quaint,” says: 

“The interest in old glassware is steadily 
increasing, particularly in specimens showing 
purple and amber tones; in early American 
specimens and in genuine Stiegel. Enameled 
Stiegel is valuable, but the present demand is 
for the flint glassware made by that pictur- 
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esque character Baron William Henry Stie- 
gel of Manheim, Pennsylvania, between the 
years 1769 and 1774. As one of our early 
craftsmen, he takes high rank, while his 
romantic career affords a splendid theme for 
a melodrama. 

“Some of the recent prices for Stiegel blue, 
green, and white have been almost sensa- 
tional. Aside from the beautiful color value 
of this Manheim product, the ‘singing’ qual- 
ity of the glass is noteworthy. Experts can 
tell real Stiegel by its clear, ringing note, 
although the peculiar tones of blue and green 
are unmistakable. Unlike the sapphire blue 
of Bohemian or the purple-blue of English 
glass, Stiegel blue has a softer, grayer hue 
when held to the light.” 


The First Steps in Opening a 
Gift Department 





PROMINENT man in the gift mer- 

chandise business who knows the needs 
of jewelers and how jewelers have solved 
their problems throughout the United States 
was asked the following question: 

“If you were opening a gift department in 
a jewelry store what would you do first? 
What types of merchandise would you stock 
and what additional lines would you add?” 

In reply he said that he would first study 
his customers carefully, the town, its needs 
and its demands for gifts and how it dif- 
fered from other towns. This decided he 
said he would consider his store. He would 
determine the space he could allot, the sales 
help available and the amount of money he 
could invest. Then he would obtain the. 
names of reputable manufacturers, im- 
porters and representatives in the gift mer- 
chandise wholesale field and then go out to 
buy, either assisted by a gift merchandise 
buyer or throwing himself upon the mercies 
of the reputable houses from whom he in- 
tended to buy. 

He explained that he would govern his 
buying by these rules: 

First he would stock glass, pottery, and 
hand made metals. He might stock leather 
novelties in the beginning if he had the 
space and financial strength. He would se- 
lect the high grade things and the foreign 
things as many people prefer foreign to do- 
mestic merchandise when selecting gifts. 
Then he would start the stationery depart- 
ment, card sets, staple things, and the 
leather novelties (if he had not done so in 
the first place) and foreign novelties such 
as quill pens, desk accessories, attractive ink 
wells and such small things which are in 
great demand, as well as cigarette boxes 
and gifts for men. 

These rules are very brief, but the reader 
will notice that he has specified novelties 
or importations or hand made merchandise. 
in practically every instance. Hand work 
and imported novelties take best with 
women customers and are the best business 
getters in the gift department. 





A new and attractive year book has just 
been sent out by George Borgfeldt & Co., 
16th and Irving Pl., New York. The jeweler 
maintaining a gift department will be sure 
to find this book of interest and assistance 
in the selection of his merchandise. It offers 
a wide range for selection. 
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“Decidedly a MAN’S Gift’’ 


Student’s COLONIAL SMOKER LAMP 





or minal tale ta da Seis ts 


Radically New and Very Practical 


In the trend of Colonial type decoration, man’s needs have been looked after in the 
creation of the Student’s Colonial Smoker Lamp—a gift that is distinctly artistic as well as 
practical. Its purity of design and finish lend an additional touch of refinement to any 


home or business man’s desk. 

The Student’s Colonial Smoker Lamp is a patented combination lamp, ash way and 
match box holder in antique pewter finish. 

It has electric attachment fitted out with a genuine, rare old parchment shade with 
a replica of a hand etched antique map of the original thirteen colonies. 

Packed % doz. to a carton. 15 inches high, individually and beautifully boxed. 





Retails for $12.00 





Patented and Manufactured by 


SAMUEL EDELMAN 


474 NORTH 6th STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Jewelers Urged to Submit Photographs and Other Data About Gift Departments for 
Exhibition at National Gift and Art Spring Show at Philadelphia, 


Will You Win This Cup? 





February 28 to March 6 

















TTENTION is again directed to the Spring Show at: the Hotel Adelphia and JErweLers’ CircuLar, the prize winning ex- 
A National Gift and Art Spring Show _ selections from these will be made for pub- hibits, of course, having preference. Jewel- 
Contest to be held in connection with the lication later in the gift department of THe ers are urged to take advantage of this 


National Gift and Arts 
Show at the Hotel 
Adelphia, Philadelphia, 
Pa., the week of Feb. 
28 to March 6. The 
Jewelers’ Circular Pub- 
lishing Co. is offering 
as a first prize in Class 
4, which is confined to 
retail jewelers, a ster- 
ling silver cup to be 
awarded for the best 
jewelry store gift and 
art merchandise selling 
effort, as evidenced by 
descriptions, phot o- 
graphs or examples 
of advertising, interior 
arrangement of section 
or window displays. 

Jewelers are cordially 
urged to submit photo- 
graphs of their gift de- 
partments and the con- 
test is open to all jewel- 
ry stores, large or small, 
the competition being on 
an equal basis and the 
opportunity offered to 
win either THE JEWEL- 
ERS’ CIRCULAR cup, a 
second prize of $10 or 
the third prize of $5, the 
last two offered by the 
National Gift and Art 
Association. 

THE JEWELERS’ Crir- 
CULAR cup is a beautiful 
example of the silver- 
smiths’ art, standing 
15% inches high with 
base and it is 914 inches 
wide at the top. It is of 
sterling silver, gold 
lined and is in the form 
of a Greek urn. It will 
be appropriately en- 
graved with the occa- 
sion of the presentation, 
the name of the winner 
and the date of the 
award, 

The idea behind the 
contest is to offer an in- 
centive to retail jewel- 
ers to become more in- 
terested in Gift Depart- 
ment merchandising and 
the _ Phtotographs, ad- 
Vertising copy, descrip- 
tions, etc, of the gift 
departments are to be 
exhibited during the 


opportunity to win one 
of the prizes offered 











Son < : and at the same time 
avail themselves of the 
chance to visit a show 
where a fine display of 
giftwares will be made 
suitable for the gift de- 
partment. 

“Every Day a Gift 
Day” is the slogan for 
gift department jewel- 
ers and the success 
which has already been 
attained by those who 
have introduced gift de- 
partment merchandise 
into their stores is an 
invitation to others who 
are still considering the 
question. 

Jewelers who will 
find it impossible to 
attend the Spring Show 
in Philadelphia are 
urged to submit photo- 
graphs of their gift 
departments either to 
the manager of the Na- 
tional Gift and Art 
Show at the Hotel 
Adelphia, or to THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, 11 
John St., New York. 
The exhibits submitted 
to THE JEWELERS’ Cir- 
CULAR will be taken to 
the show and shown by 
a representative who 
will be in attendance 
during the entire week. 
Jewelers are urged to 
take advantage of this 
opportunity to compete, 
even if they are unable 
to attend the show. 

Arrangements for the 
affair have been in the 
making for several 
months, in fact since 
the last one in Phila- 
delphia. Committees ap- 
pointed at that time and 
filled with the idea of 
efficiency, have been 
quietly busy and have 
worked so expeditiously 
and with so much suc- 
cess by careful planning 
that everything is now 
ready for the exhibition, 








with the exception of 2 
> 
STERLING SILVER CUP TO BE AWARDED BY THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR (Continued on page 317) 
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69 Irving Place ST TADLER. PHOTOGRAPH ‘COMPANY 1322 en 


New York City 
INCORPORATED 1896 C ee Tl. 
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Stuyvesan 
s001234 PHOTOGRAPHS FOR ALL BUSINESS REQUIREMENTS. — cay ssopn 
4 Complete Art and Engraving Service. + 
QUANTITY PRODUCTION A SPECIALTY! 
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Two equally 


well either of , 
equipped our | 
plants plants | | 
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HIRTY YEARS devoted to the development of Commercial 
Photography as a means of illustrating all lines of merchandise, 
particularly all forms of jewelry, silverware, etc., has enabled us to 
organize a thoroughly efficient staff and design equipment ENTIRELY 
UNIQUE, which combination enables us to prepare catalogue and general 
advertising illustrations of the most effective and economical kind. 
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The Trend in Gift Modes 


Factors Which Will Form the Basis of Style and Decorations Reflected in the Latest 
Offerings for the Spring and Summer Stocks 





By Winifred White 




















N order to discover the most promising 

type of gift article for the coming months 
jt is necessary first to tind the basis for the 
present modes. Some of these leads spring 
direct from the roots of old favorites while 
other new styles are fresh tangents, branch- 
ing from outside suggest’ons in modern art 
or everyday practical affairs. 

Among the most popular lines which 
promise to continue in full force during the 
next 12 months are found among the china 


and utilitarian pieces are the two outstand- 
ing features seen throughout every line that 
is now being planned for 1926. 

Considering the new gifts according to 
their ground material it is easily seen that 
in chinaware highly colored fancifully deco- 
rated pieces will take the lead. These will 
be plates and servers, pitchers, vases, bowls, 
tea and coffee sets, trays of all sizes, candle- 
sticks and lamps. In the accompanying il- 
lustrations we sce groups of chinaware 

















LATEST OFFERINGS IN CHINAWARE WITH HIGHLY COLORED DECORATIVE MOTIFS 


articles, those decorated in high colors and 
formed in classic molds. In metal wear the 
bronzes have the lead with indication that 
together with wrought iron it will help to 
oust what remains of the once popular cop- 
per line. Glassware leans toward the 
Venetian type with delicate forms and irri- 
descent colors for the principal features. 
The gem stones and finer marbles are seen 
now in greater numbers than ever in fine 
carvings for both large and small objet 
dart. 

Leather comes to the fore with offerings 
of a tremendous variety of articles finished 
in Spanish tooling, but like all of these 
differing lines fine leathers are included in 
the new gift articles from the finest kids 
to crocodile hide in finishes and forms ac- 
cording to their appropriateness. 

Upon these groups of gift articles has 
been grafted, as it were, the novelties now 
being offered as suggestions for the coming 
year. Among the ornamental objects we 
see a decidedly new prevalence of ensembles, 
that is a grouping of matching articles fol- 
lowing in form, decoration and material, a 
certain chosen style. In utility pieces, one 
of the principal details is the wider use of 
the monogram on the simpler pieces. The 
effort is all toward greater beauty in the 
most utilitarian of articles, so that during 
the year we will see these usually neglected 
Pieces included in the gift department. 

It may be emphatically stated that the 
two latest style indications are the use of 
well-blended colors, both in ombre as well 
a in plain or patterned finishes and in 
design the lines, stripes and geometric trim- 
mings and patterns known in art as the 
Modernistic style. These two, the greater 
use of beautiful colors and the adaptation 
of the modernistic mode to the art objects 


chosen to typify the new offerings in these 
lines. Some of the plates and dishes that 
will be noticed are finished with the popular 
basket edge, a feature that promises a ready 
welcome with the Spring and Summer trade. 
The vases are beautifully tinted in pastel 
shades and some Italian glazed patterns, 
also representative of this delicate coloring, 
have been used to form delicate figures, 
flowers and swans combined with tiny trays, 
dishes and bowls. They are convenient for 


in these lines. The colors range from 
brown shades or cream browns to vivid 
contrasts in peacock colors or blends as 
rose, violet or Indigo—or in Indian red, 
sepia and orange. 

Both ornamental and utilitarian articles 
are to be included among the new bronzes. 
There are beautiful vases and _ bowls, 
salvers and sconces turned out in hammered 
and chased bronze and then there are 
pierced bronzes for lighting fixtures, bronze 
trimmings on marble desk sets, as we see 
in the illustration, and all manner of smok- 
ing things newly turned out in this adaptable 
method, 

One of the most beautiful ensembles in 
bronze under construction at the present 
time, is a complete outfitting for a modern 
library. Including in its large group are 
domes of crystal covered except for the 
very .top with a hand-pierced fret in bronze. 


They are mounted on moss-agate bases. This 


carries the theme for the whole assemblage. 
The desk set adheres to the scheme with 
open work bronze for the corners of the 
desk pad, marbled ink stand, bronze top, 
picture frame, vases, candlesticks, small 
mirrors and even bell pull form up the com- 
bined carved agate and pierced bronze, 
Nowadays the gift corner is not complete 
without its array of small pieces of furni- 
ture. This furniture must be beautifully 
made of exquisite materials and perfectly 
finished to be worthy of its place. The new 

















SMALL PIECES OF FURNITURE BEAUTIFULLY MADE AND PERFECTLY FINISHED 


holding the smaller flowers or bon-bons or 
may be used for ash-receivers. 

Glazed pottery offers among its newer 
design full moulded animal figures among 
which the popular elephant appears most 
often. There are elephant holders for vases, 
ash trays, cigarette boxes and candelabra. 
Elephants—all sizes—but to be typical they 
must include modernistic trappings or color- 
ful bases in their groups. 

Some of the color combinations seen in 
the Italian pottery and china may be con- 
sidered representative of the new creations 


selections include small tables, consoles, 
bookshelves, hanging wall-brackets, maga- 
zine and book racks, sewing boxes, cake 
stands, smoking stands and humidors. 
Rosewood, mahogany, sandalwood, antique 
are carved, polished and inlaid according to 
the need of these beautiful pieces. There 
are tiers of tiny drawers in rosewood, in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl; teak is used for 
a pair of jardiniers and a mirror frame for 
the entrance hall. Mahogany makes the 
tiny chair and stand for the telephone, 
newly fashioned tea-wagons, muffin stands 
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7. ever-popular ware is again being featured in our @ 
& mb OSS d advertising in national magazines. We are prepared to fill < 
O) orders promptly if your stock on hand is inadequate to meet @ 
UCENS WATE an increased demand. kK 
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Posiah Wedgwood & Sous, Bue. i 

OF AMERICA ( 
255 FirTH AVENUE - NEW YorRK 4 . 
WHOLESALE ONLY 3 


Potteries Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, England 
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MMMM 
One diamond per lifetime vs. one gift per month 


Jewelry, watches and silverware are large sales However, you can sell more jewelry, if you get 
ce units—when you get them. Giftwares are not. people into the habit of coming to you whenever 
ey But you make sales and turn over your money they have to give presents. Giftwares will do that 
i faster. for you. 





Don’t think of giftwares as five-and-ten merchandise, nor as adjuncts to a tearoom. 
Bristol giftwares have a relatively large unit of sale—$15, $20 and up. For when we 
say giftwares, we mean the high type of merchandise featured by Bristol: 





Crystal Candelabra Chinese Jewel Leeds Pottery Spanish Faience 
Crystal Girandoles Trees Capo de Monte Pottery 
Dresden Figures —w read Figures Alabaster Clocks 
Dresden Lamps et Majolica Ware Dresden Inkwells 
Bohemian Glass Ash Trays French Ivory and _ Directoire Light- 
Waterford Lustres Chelsea Figures Bronze Figures ing Fixtures 


As a straight, out-and-out business proposition, we believe you can do a profitable busi- 
ness in these Bristol importations. We therefore invite you to visit our New York 
showrooms and see this merchandise. It’s the most convincing display in New York- 


| The BRISTOL COMPANY 


Importers—Manufacturers 


Showrooms—t54 East 55th Street, New York 
Factory —340-342 East 38th Street, New York 
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and tea-trays, smoking stands and Martha 
Washington sewing baskets. 

The wall brackets for bric-a-brac and the 
hanging book-shelves are a donation to our 
modern furnishings from the Victorian 
period. The French tables after the type 
of those shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration come from the time of the Directoire 
and the smaller consoles, stands and boxes 
come to us from our own Colonial days. 

The representative article in glass include 
as we have seen beautiful vases and center- 
pieces in Venetian glass with wide spread- 
ing handles and beautiful tints of vivid 
colors shining through them. Among the 
newer pieces are the coffee cups copied 
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types-of. gifts that stand out with particular 
prominence. These are the Florentine tooled 
leathers and the decorative in purpose, and 
the quite utilitarian articles’ of sturdy calf 
skin, tanned grain and cowhide. Between 
these two extremes range all the smaller 
articles, such as writing cases, cigarette 
boxes, bill-folds, tie-and-glove cases and 
desk sets in pastel tinted kid and brilliantly 
colored pin-seal. These three groups will 
control the output of favored gifts in leather 
for the coming months and any articles 
using these materials will be sure of in- 
clusion in the mode, the more varied, the 
better, within the limits of pleasing color- 
schemes and modernistic patterns. 

















EXAMPLES OF THE LATEST TREND IN GLASSWARE 


from the Oriental, with stands of hand- 
pierced silver in place of our usual saucer. 
New, too, are the French cocktail glasses, 
a contradiction ,.in themselves, for the 
cocktail is entirely strange in France. This 
little glass, however, is particularly sensitive 
for its base is wide and it is formed like a 
miniature tumbler without any narrow stem. 
Also among the glass novelties are the 
decorative pinch bottles to be used on the 
toilet table as well as on the sideboard, but 
in varying sizes. There is a_ collapsible 
cocktail shaker which includes in its miracu- 
lous fitting four cups, a lemon squeezer, a 
strainer and a corkscrew. Another innova- 
tion to be promised a ready welcome is the 
glass jar intended for holding bath salts. 
It is a decorated affair, multi-colored and 
beautifully formed. 

Glass again makes the main material for 
the decanters, vases, cruets and separate 
bottles shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion of French glass. Most varied and 
newest are the objects after this type, in- 
cluding in their array all manner of bottles, 
small pitchers, vials, tiny bowls and shallow 
saucers. The mount materials for these 
include hand-wrought silver, in naturalistic 
forms, pierced and carved frames of gold 
and bronze stands and frames finished with 
both chasing and hammering to bring out 
elaborate patterns. 

Alabaster, crystal, moss-agate and marbles 
are used for the carvings appropriated as 
bases for lamps and clocks or to form 
beautiful vases, candlesticks, desk sets and 
toilet articles. In the illustration are shown 
alabaster lamps from Italy formed most 
beautifully and with fittings for interior 
lighting. There are marble desk sets, bronze 
trimmed and lamps and_ shallow dishes 
carved from agate. More of such pieces 
will be available during the coming year, 
for importations are arriving fast now and 
as they become more varied in form includ- 
ing the smaller carvings as well as these 
larger pieces, they will find a ready market. 

Among the leather goods there are two 


The precious metals should have a story 
to themselves for the ground they cover is 
almost limitless this year. Platinum, gold 
and silver make all manner of household 
art objects as well as pocket pieces, but 
their description is quickly achieved for their 
manner of handling in all forms is closely 
eyed. The silver is enameled in colors, in 
cross-strappings and parallel stripes. The 
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Such is the outlook at the present moment 
and it is one full of cheering promise for 
the future. 





Featuring Gift Offerings for the 
Living Room Mantel 





i many homes the dominating feature 
of the living room is the mantel. Ac- 
cording to the appearance of the mantel 
the whole home is judged. If the mantel 
is a hodge podge of junk then the visitors 
to the home are quite sure to feel that the 
folk in the home do not have good taste, 
no matter how handsome and elegant the 
other furnishings in the home may be. And, 
on the other hand, if the mantel is just 
what it should be then the visitors to the 
home are quite sure to feel that the people 
in the home are blessed with superior taste 
and are well worth cultivating. ; 

In view of this, then, it would be a good 
business idea for the head of the gift de- 
partment of the jewelry store to stage a 
display, at the gift department, of typical 
mantels which are arranged in the most 
tasteful sort of manner. Then after ar- 
ranging some mantels in this way it would 
be a good plan to advertise that the mantels 
were on display and to urge all the people 
in the territory to come to the store and 
view the sample mantels and get the latest 
ideas in mantel decoration. 

At the same time the store was staging 
this sort of a display it would be a good 
plan for the establishment to put on a spe- 
cial sale of mantel articles. Goods could 
be offered individually and also could be 

















ARTISTIC FIGURES IN ALABASTER EQUIPPED WITH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


gold is pierced, chased and engine-turned in 
matt finishes and the platinum is self- 
trimmed with altered stripes of smooth- 
polished or frosted finish to give a varied 
surface. 

A summary such as this can touch only 
the main themes that are promised as win- 
ners during the coming year. Innovations 
will be based on these lines, present novel- 
ties elaborated to meet changing demantids. 


offered as a whole. For instance, all the 
articles on one of the sample mantels could 
be offered for a price which would be less 
than the cost of the articles when purchased 
separately. 

This would give a novel. slant on the 
mantel proposition and so would secure that 
much more attention for the store and be 
that much more of a help to it-in selling 
more goods—F. H. W. 
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a MIGNON PERFUME SPRAYS 


A good resolution for the coming season that you can put into 
effect at once, is to stock merchandise that has always given 









* the maximum in service and beauty to its users—and big 

3 profit and prestige to its sellers. 

Wid 
Craftsmen from Bohemia, France, England and the United \\ There have never been such strides of im- 
States who are skilled in the art of designing contribute their q provement in the Perfume Spray Industry 


as these lines show. In spite of the variety, 
every Perfume Spray has been carefully 
criticised by us at our factory, and its style 
and value established. Many of the crea- 
tions are bubbles of crystal beauty with 
myriad changing lights; mystery of soft 
shifting colors—all just a part of the pride 
and pleasure of owr assortment. 


best thoughts and efforts to the beauty and perfection of 
MIGNON PERFUME SPRAYS. The Perfume Sprays and 
powder boxes shown here are of Royal 
Doulton and Wedgwood Jasper ware which 
combined with the excellent workmanship 
make a really distinctive item. 


The Mignon Corporation 
29 West 35th Street, New York 


‘London Paris 
Pacific Coast Agent 
KOKE SLAUDT CO., INC. 
747 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





























We Specialize in the Kind of Art and Gift Goods That High Class Jewelers Show with Pride 
and Sell with Profit 


Our Entire Lines of Imported Art Wares containing a multitude 
of New and Unusual Items will be shown at the 


EASTERN 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


EXHIBIT 


PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO 
FEBRUARY ist to 13th, INCLUSIVE 





Together with the Lines of the Following Domestic Manufacturers Which We Represent 


HUBLEY MFG. CO.—Decorated Metal Door Stops. Knockers and other novelties. The most Popular 
Line of its Kind on the Market. 
WM. F. HAYES CO.—The Gift Trade’s favorite Line of popular-priced Desk Sets. 
WHITE STUDIOS—Exquisite Enamelled Glass Novelties of every description. 
M. GREENWALD NOVELTY CO.—Hand painted objects of Art and Utility. 
AMERICAN BRASS—Velvetex Candles—Aroma Incense—Wrought Iron Andirons and accessories. 


FERDINAND BING & CO ° ; S, Successors, Inc. 


67-69 Irving Place, New York City 


Pacific Coast Rep., Mr. Henry C. Hubley, Transportation Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Visit This Modern Gift Department 


Eastern Manufacturers and Importers Arrange with Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Co. for 
Display of Jewelry Store Gift Section During February Exhibit at Palmer House, Chicago 
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I will be of interest to many jewelers 
throughout the United States to learn 
that arrangements have been made to show 
a fully equipped gift department for an up- 
to-date retail jewelry store at the February 
Exhibit of the Eastern Manufacturers & Im- 
porters at the Palmer House, Chicago, which 
is being held there from Feb. 1 to Feb. 13, 
inclusive. 

With the development of the gift depart- 
ment in the retail jewelry store, the problem 
confronting the jeweler about what to buy 
and where to buy it is of growing impor- 
tance, and the arrangement of the jewelry 
store gift department at the show this year 
is intended to help jewelers solve this prob- 
lem. Two of the largest rooms at the 
Palmer House will be devoted to the proper 
displaying of merchandise suitable for a 
jewelry store gift department and jewelers 
are cordially invited to visit this display. 

The display has been arranged by the East- 
ern Manufacturers & Importers and The 
Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Co., and 
will be in charge of R. H. Leslie, of Tur 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR staff, who has given 
much of his time to developing a real jewel- 
ry store gift department that will enable 
visiting jewelers to see displayed in an ap- 
propriate manner a variety of merchandise 
suitable for their gift departments. This 
unique idea has been worked out in such a 
way that the retail jeweler has an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the various kinds of gifts 
that he may stock by the investment of $500, 
$1,000 or more. The idea is being advanced 
for the benefit of the retail jeweler who has 
never had a gift department, but those who 
are already conducting departments will find 
many suggestions which will be of assistance 
to them. The opportunity to examine the 
display and learn where the articles may be 
purchased, their prices and other informa- 
tion in connection therewith will undoubted- 
ly be of much assistance. 


The idea of establishing a gift department 
in a jewelry store, thereby bringing in tran- 
sient trade which might otherwise pass and 
ultimately developing a big increase in the 
regular jewelry section, has been worked 
out successfully in many sections of the 
country and the idea is growing rapidly as 
the months pass by. 

The Gift Section of THe JEWELERS’ Cir- 
CuLAR, which is published every fourth 
week, includes numerous articles concerning 
new gift merchandise, also educational fea- 
ture articles describing various classes of 
merchandise, thus giving the jeweler valu- 
able information not only on what to buy 
but going further and telling him much 
about the various grades of china, bronzes, 
leather goods, etc.: the experiences of other 
jewelers who have established gift depart- 
ments and suggesting gift advertising helps. 

The opportunity afforded at the February 





Exhibit of the Eastern Manufacturers & Im- 
porters for the retail jeweler to see all 
classes of merchandise under one roof is 
seldom offered. The exhibition now being 
conducted at the Palmer House shows new 
items in practically all the lines suitable for 
a gift department and jewelers will find dis- 
played a wide variety of articles without the 
monotony of endless duplication. They will 
also find Mr. Leslie at the gift department 
exhibit ready and anxious to be of every 
possible assistance to visiting jewelers. 

Included in the articles on display in the 
jeweler’s gift department at the show will 
be: Alabaster book-ends, brasses, bronzes, 
candlesticks, cloisonne, crystals, desk acces- 
sories, dinnerware, gifts, glassware, ivories, 
Italian marbles, jades, jewel cases, lamps and 
shades, leather goods, luster-ware, necklaces, 
novelties, occasional furniture. parchment 
shades, pendants, pewter, pictures, porcelain, 
pottery, Royal Worcester, ship models, silk 
shades, smokers’ accessories, torchiers, trays, 
vases, wrought iron and art wares from 
Czecho-Slovakia, China, England, France, 
Germany, Holland, Italy, Japan, Spain, and 
other offerings. 

This is a real opportunity for the retail 
jeweler of which he should be quick to take 
advantage. Every help possible in the se- 
lecting of stock and in the answering of 
questions relative to the establishment and 
carrying on of a gift department will be 
given. Do not fail to visit the gift depart- 
ment in charge of R. H. Leslie, who will 
welcome you and is at your service during 
the entire exhibit. 


A Suggestion to Help Gift 
Department Sales 





| eee suppose the gift department of the 

jewelry store sent a letter to one of the 
leading society and club women of the city 
reading like this: 

“Dear Mrs. Blank: We are exceedingly 
anxious to secure your advice. We have 
just purchased a particularly large and varied 
stock of new goods for our gift department 
and we are wondering which of the goods 
will have the greatest appeal to the society 
and club women of the city. 

“Would it be possible for you to come to 
our store tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock 
and look over these goods and tell us which 
of the goods you think will have the greatest 
appeal to the city’s leading society and club 
women? We want to call the attention of 
the society and club women to the goods you 
pick out. 

“We hope to see you in our store to- 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock. Please ask 
for the writer of this letter at the gift 
counter.” 

Wouldn’t the recipient of this letter sit up 


and take notice? Wouldn’t she feel flattered 
at being picked out in this way? Wouldn't 
she feel that the store must be a particu- 
larly wise institution to realize that she 
knows so much and that her advice is so 
really important ? 

And wouldn’t all this have the effect of 
making this woman a firm friend of the gift 
department for life? And, further, wouldn’t 
all this have the result of making this wom- 
an a regular patron of the store and of get- 
ting her to send other women to the store? 

Suppose this same sort of letter was sent 
to other society and club women of the city. 
Wouldn’t the cumulative effect of the whole 
thing be to very materially help the store 
and the gift department in selling more 
goods and in making more money? 





Cut Glass Kinds 


ig is imperative that efficient selling of cut 

glass shall be accompanied by some 
knowledge of the goods. “The Glass De- 
partment,” by Mary A. Lehmann, B. A. 
(New York: Ronald Press Co., 1918), thus 
characterizes them: 

“There are three grades of glass. The 
best grade is cut entirely by hand; the se-- 
ond grade is first pressed and then finished 
by hand; the third is merely pressed in 
patterns which imitate cut glass. Genuine 
cut glass has four characteristics known to 
the expert. These are: 1. In color—a clear, 
brilliant white tinged with steely blue. 2. 
Its bell-like resonance when struck. 3. Its 
weight. 4. Its. fine finish. 

“These characteristics depend upon the 
materials of which it is made and also upon 
the process of manufacture. A well-known 
manufacturer recently gave the following 
definition: ‘Cut glass is and always has been 
a piece of crystal cut on wheels. The de- 
sign is cut in, not pressed in, nor blown in; 
and it is polished by hand. Genuine cut 
glass is not then partly retouched, pressed 
lime glass.’ An authority on testing cut 
glass says: ‘First note that the article is 
really cut. This can be detected by the 
sharp edges of the design as well as by the 
delicacy and intricacy of the design itself. 
Second tap with a pencil. If the glass con- 
tains lead, a necessary ingredient of all 
good cut glass, it will resound with the 
ring of a deep-toned silvery bell.’ ”— 


eg, 











I’ve been married an hour, and I am al- 
ready beginning to regret it. When the 
wedding was over, some of the boys came 
up to kiss me, and just because Joe Jimes’ 
was a bit longer than the rest, my husband 
told me that we were delaying the breakfast. 
Uh! Men are always thinking of their 
stomachs !—Princeton Tiger. 
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SELDEN SELECTIONS 
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Batok 


Exceptional Merit 


in an entirely unusual and distinctive line of really worth while items. 





Beauti- 


fully created articles of delicate workmanship, particularly appealing to buyers 
of distinctive and worth while things. 


CATALOGS SENT ON REQUEST 





SPICER STUDIO 


Individual Shapes in Blown Glassware 


THOMAS-SCHEDLER CO. 

The Gift Line of Distinction 
COWAN POTTERY 

In New Shapes, Glazes and Colors 


GEORGE R. WEST & CO. 
Decorated and Gold Encrusted 
Glassware 


CRAFTSMAN STUDIO 
Specialties in Hand Wrought Copper 


PETER PERAZZO 
Alabaster, Italian Majolica and 
Peasant Ware 
BEE-CRAFT 
Unsual things for children 








BYBEE POTTERY CO. 
Hand Made Pottery with a Hint of 
Rustic 
EARL W. NEWTON CO., INC. 
Mirrors of Merit 


TREITNER & FROELICH 
Hand Tooled Leather Objects 


POILLON POTTERY 
Reproductions of Old Shapes and 
Original Designs 


CALIFORNIA FAIENCE 
Distinctive Pottery and Tiles 
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HOWARD: G- SELDEN 
ART WARES 
NEW YORK 
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BRADLEY STUDIO 
Daintily Decorated Novelties of a 
Thousand Uses 
ELSIE PRINCE STUDIO 
California Poppies, Cosmos and Asters 
COOPERSMITH & CO. 
Quill Pens and Ostrich Fans 
CORICE WOODRUFF STUDIO 
Hand Colored Plaques 
BARREL & CO. 
Morocco Pottery and Leather 
EUROPEAN SPECIALTY CO. 
Exceptional Italian Importations 
TALAVERA IMPORTING CO. 
Mexican Glass, Tiles and Pottery 
EAST INDIA ART CO. 
Hand Chiseled Brass from the 
Mystic East 
FOURMAN BROS. CO. 
Imported Novelties in Leather and 
Pottery 
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Established 1873 





SAMPLE ROOMS: 
180 New Montgomery St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


= 


Like most Jewelers of 

taste, you naturally put 
more of your own per- 
sonality into selecting of 
merchandise for your 
Gift Section than other 
parts of your store. You 
want this department to 
be dainty, charming, in- 
timate, personal. 


Cigarette Boxes Fire Lighters 














Real Cast Bronze F ieares 


“Dancing Girl” 
1/6 Actual Size. 











Chestnut Roasters 


rer Trays 

Andirons Drapery Pins 
see _ Door Knockers 
Candelabras Door Porters 
Coal Hods Fire Sets 


F enders Lanterns 
Girondols Lantern Brackets 
— ao. Mantel Ornaments 
hemes Medallions 


Table, Floor and Match Safes 
Boudoir Nut Crackers 


Incorporated 1907 





SAMPLE ROOMS: 
209 Transportation Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


= 


The Brass and Bronze 
we make, particularly 
our latest creations, offer 
a wide choice of design, 
narrowed down to one 
general character — the . 
character of truly femin- 
ine charm’ enduringly 
handwrought into _live- 
able and loveable beauty. 


Brass - Bronze and Wrought Iron Goods 


Nut Bowls Toasting Forks 
Paper Weights Trivets 

Paper Knives Tea Caddies 
Sun Dials Vases 

Screens Wood Carriers 


Sconces Wood Boxes 








Janusch Manufacturing Company 
282-290 East 135th Street, New York City 
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Gift Suggestions Seen in 
HM#letropolitan Salesrooms 















































F, 242. Beautiful Ceylon ivory china, per- 
fect in color and having the rich appearance 
of real ivory. The decorations are in bright 
colors, showing the country flowers of old 
England. 


F, 240. A delightful group of powder jars 
and perfume bottles of iridescent glass. 





F, 238. Italian pottery vase, in brilliant 
colors, suitable for a lamp base. 





F. 245. A fine bone china vase. 48 inches 
high, which is hand-painted and under- 





F, 239. Highly-glazed jar, of original de- glazed. 


sign, in raised figures and wonderful coloring. 





F, 241. This elaborate vase with its ex- 
quisite hand-painting, which is over-glazed, 
is particularly attractive. 





F, 244. A unique pottery vase developed 
into a lamp. Vases are made in 16 different 
colors and are cight to 16 inches high. 


F, 243. An artistic glass bowl beautifully 
designed, with checker-board band and fruit 
center, 
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Do Not Fail 


694—-110E To Visit Our 


Oval Double Vegetable Dish Displays. 690—15% x 10% 
Oval Well and Tree Platter 


, M 
Double Vegetable Dish of Pyrex ninscdaben tema Well and Tree Platter of Oven 
Glass, Mounted on Galleon Silver pe 8 a Glass (especially adapted for 
Frame. May be had with En- ana A cameras roasting) mounted on Galleon Sil- 

















ALVIN RosENTHAL & Bro. 


226 West Adam St., Chicago, 11. ver frame. May be had in two 


graved or Plain Glass. Special attention is called to sjzes. Other size 689— 1234x834. 
our permanent Chicago display. 


“Where Novelties Originate” 


Pacific Coast Representatives M W Carr & Com an 7 Inc New York Representative 
SUNDERLAND & MILLER, INC. P e p j b . PHILLIP EBB 
607 Sun Building Manufacturers Since 1869 Room 508 
7th and Hill Streets . Fifth Ave. Building 
see daiiin: Giliaeie West Somerville, Massachusetts 200 Fifth Ave. 











A BIG BRASSWARE YEAR 


This year, more than ever, BRASSWARE predominates the gift 
market, and CHINESE BRASSWARE, because of its rich- 
ness of appearance and beautiful hand engraved and hammered 
designs, will take its logical place as favorite of the discrimin- 


ating buyers. 





To derive your share of the handsome profits to be made ’ : 
; CLOISONNE 





vou must feature at least several of our importations. PIGSKIN 
BRASSWARE 
COPPER , CINNABAR 
PEWTER lies SOAPSTONE 
LAMPS ss” P S ey BROCADES 
EMBROIDERIES | rs CABINETS 





WOOD CARVINGS 


Write to our nearest office for our profusely illustrated catalogue and price list for 1926 


I. SHAININ & COMPANY 


Direct Importers of Chinese Art Wares 


Western Office Eastern Office 
268 Market St., San Francisco 139 Fifth Ave.. New York 
(Corner Davis St.) (Between 20th & 21st Sts.) 


Purchasing Offices in China at SHANGHAI and PEKING 
“19 Years of Successful Merchandising” 
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Last MinuteNews fism the Gift Marts 
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QPP and dainty bits of pottery and glass 
merchandise are shown in Group No. 
655. All of these items are excellent gift 
articles and the kind that sell quickly. The 
first item is a pottery jug of unusual attrac- 
tiveness and shape. The flare top is a most 


tive subjects and are done in brilliant colors. 
* * * 

Gift items in hammered brass and copper 
are illustrated in Group No. 657. The wood 
carrier makes a splendid accessory to the 
fireplace. The cake bowl is made in both 

















Group No. 655—opp 
interesting feature and the jug may be had 
in green, yellow and light blue. Underneath 
is a covered glass bow! which has many uses. 
This one is in amber, engraved in a charming 
floral pattern. The little china bonbon dish 
is gold encrusted and shaped like a rose. 
The swan-shaped glass bowl makes a splen- 
did table decoration for either fruit or flow- 
ers. The glass luncheon sets, which are en- 
joying such popularity, are really delightful. 
The set shown is made in either amber or 
green and consists of bread and butter plates, 
salad plates, platter, fruit dishes, cups and 
saucers, sugar bowl and cream pitcher. The 
three-compartment china dish is also rose en- 
crusted gold. The little breakfast tray, in 
blue, yellow and lavender enamel, is fitted 
with a breakfast set for two. It is colorfully 
decorated in dark blue and gold. 


* * x 


Book-ends are always good sellers in the 
gift department and the infinite variety from 
which to choose makes it possible for the 
buyer to find something interesting and new 
almost continually. In Group No. 656 are 
shown two of interesting subjects. The first, 
“Washington at Valley Forge,” is in bronze, 
beautifully modeled; and the second, called 
“Old Spain,” is in polychrome finish. In 
the same group are three door-stops, always 
attractive for the country house, which may 

put to constant use. They are all attrac- 


AND DAINTY BITS OF POTTERY AND GLASS 


brass and copper, whereas the cheese and 
cracker dish is hammered and _ perforated 
brass. These two items are popular as gifts, 
being useful and decorative for the table. 
The jardiniere is of hammered brass, in a 
size which makes it an excellent flower 
holder. The nested ash trays come in threes 
or fours, the under tray having a handle. 


hold the desk blotter. A liquor or wine set 
of unusual appearance, consisting of a tray, 
six glasses and a decanter, is the next item 
of interest. The goblets are of perforated 
brass with glass insets. The decanter is also 
partly covered with the metal. The tray is 
entirely of brass. A coffee set of Colonial 
design consists of a tray with hammered base 
and smooth rim, with handles. The coffee 
pot, sugar bowl and cream pitcher are in 
charming shapes, expressing the true Colonial 
idea. 
* * * 

Interesting merchandise in crystal combina- 
tions is illusrtated in Group No, 659. The 
cold or hot vacuum set is quite indispensable 
for the guest room and affords real comfort 
and convenience. This set is enameled in 
ivory, rose, jade or turquoise and is complete 
with bottle, tray and tumbler. The crystal 
service is in conical shape and is of dark 
blue with green foot. It presents quite a 
striking appearance. Next the crystal cock- 
tail shaker, one of the novel items, is fitted 
with a silver-plated cap and spout. The set 
is complete with shaker and six glasses to 
match. The Lazy Susan, which makes self- 
service so satisfactory and pleasantly in- 
formal and decidedly practical, consists of a 
glass-covered top, which revolves on a ma- 
hogany base, and a crystal set of five pieces. 
It may be obtained in three different sizes. 

* * * 


New and interesting pieces of Black Forest 




















Group No. 656—ATTRACTIVE BOOK ENDS FOR THE LIBRARY TABLE 


They are heavy in weight and attractively 
designed. 
x ok * 

Other interesting brass items are shown in 
Group Ne. 657. The desk set is hand-ham- 
mered, with eagle design. The set consists 
of pen rest, inkwell, paper holder, blotter, 
letter opener and the corner pieces which 





Majolica are illustrated in Group No. 660. 
The salad or cake sets are particularly color- 
ful. The patterns shown are the lily of the 
valley, which consists of a border of raised 
flowers, and center of leaves and stems con- 
verging to a center medallion, and the pond 
lily pattern. The color combinations are a 
red background with green leaves and a blue 
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Wrought. The 


Exquisite Designs, Han 
Work 
of Craftsmen from four 





GIFTS OF QUALITY 


Tle kind we have been selling to the Retail Jeweler since 1900 














European Countries. Controlled By Us. 

Send for Send for 
Folder Folder 
and THE JEWELERS LINE and 
Prices (Also Reproductions of Antique Pewter ) Prices 
of Our of Our 
Pewter Pewter 
Mounted Mounted 
“Old Time” “ “Old Time” 
Bottles “CUIVRE POLI” : Bottles 
The Brass Goods of Quality 
DESK SETS & UNUSUAL STATIONERY ITEMS 








q SCANDINAVIAN PEWTER | hundreds of Pieces Made 


from Our Own Sketches, 
Each Piece Initialed and 











ETCHED BRASS & SILVER PLATED 
/ARES. 
SCANDINAVIAN MAJOLICA. 


M. WILLE, ‘‘Art Goods’’ 


41 Union Square, New York 


BRONZE MOUNTED CANDY & 
POWDER JARS. 
LEATHER NOVELTIES. 








HCA, HLL. 








See Our Displays at 


| 
BOSTON, MASS. 


February 22-28 Eastern Manufacturers’ & Importers’ Exhibit 





The Gift Shows 





Pacific Coast Representative: 


| Palmer House, Roems 760-761 February ist to 13th 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | Gifts 
po ed 
Feb. 28-March 6 ast 





H. J. PAYNE, Furniture Exchange Bldg., 180 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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background with green leaves. The large 
plate is 12 inches in diameter, and the set of 
six smaller plates are also attractive. At the 
top of the group is an innovation in the form 
of an ash tray. It is being called the “Evo- 
jution” ash tray and is also of Black Forest 
Majolica. The figures depict a monkey hold- 





CIRCULAR 


JEWELERS’ 


THE 


chair ash tray, which is a popular item at 
the moment, is made of a suede strip with 
brocaded pocket for matches and of course a 
metal receptacle for the ashes. The door- 
stop, which quaintly enough pictures a door- 
way, is prettily colored. This item finds a 
ready place in the country home. 





—s 














Group No. 657—HAMMERED BRASS AND COPPER OFFERINGS FOR THE GIFT DEPARTMENT 
(See text on page 313) 


ing the tail of a cat. These come in as- 
sorted colors of brown, green and black. 
* ok Ok 


Leather goods have always been excellent 
merchandise for gift shops and jewelry 
stores, and especially interesting is the beauti- 
ful workmanship of the articles being put on 
the market today. In Group No. 661 items 
of real artistry are illustrated. The floor 
screen in the center of the group is of rare 
charm, being hand-tooled, with panels of 
hand-painted landscapes. The entire border 
of the screen is studded with artists’ tacks, 
giving a simple but rich finish. The book- 
ends, which are “different” in shape, are rich- 
ly colored and of dignified appearance, just 
the type of book-end the most fastidious 
would wish to have grace the library table. 
The waste paper basket and picture frame 
are all in accord with the other items and 
well suited to blend with the finest furnish- 
ings of the home. 

* * * 

Four novelty items shown in Group No. 
662 make particular appeal to the gift trade, 
as they are useful, decorative and inexpen- 


Group No. 663 illustrates a number of use- 
ful gifts. The first is an oval metal book- 
end, with two parrots attractively colored on 
a blue background. The cut-out book-end 
of a boat is also highly colored; the other 
book-end also features a boat, which is black 


315 


sheets of paper, is also in metallic finish and 
may be obtained in various colors. It is 
shown both open and closed. The handy 
telephone memorandum is the last in this 
wide assortment of useful gift merchandise. 





Buying Gift Merchandise With 
Particular Prospective Pur- 
chasers in Mind 





THE enterprising woman who is the man- 

ager of the gift department in a western 
jewelry store has an interesting method of 
boosting business -which will probably be 
both interesting and valuable to other gift 
department managers. ; 

This woman’s plan consists in always 
having some certain of her customers in 
mind when she buys goods for the depart- 
ment and buying specific articles for these 
definite customers and then calling them up 
and telling them about her purchases, 


For instance, if the department manager 
is purchasing articles which are suitable for 
presentation as favors at bridge parties, she 
has in mind the four or five or more of her 
regular customers who are consistent enter- 
tainers at bridge. She buys certain of the 
articles with the specific thought in mind 
that these articles will be: just the thing for 
these definite customers to use for favors. 

So, after making these purchases, this 
department manager gets the purchased 
goods into the department and then calls 
up these definite customers and tells them 
about the new goods. “I had you in mind 




















Group No. 658—UNIQUE GIFT SUGGESTIONS SURE TO ATTRACT ATTENTION 
(See text on page 313) 


on a blue background and silhouetted against 
a white cloud. The magazine or newspaper 
rack comes in bronze, gilt, green, blue, rose 
and black, with ‘decorations of assorted 
metallic colorings. The open-hinged ciga- 
rette and match box combination also comes 

















Group No. 659—DISTINCTIVE CRYSTAL WARE IN ATTRACTIVE PATTERNS 
(See text on page 313) 


sive, making attractive prizes and smal! gifts. 
The bridge pad is of cloth of gold, hand dec- 
orated. The telephone screen is of parch- 
ment and may be had in an assortment of 
decorations all in antique finish. The arm- 


in the metallic finishes, with the same color- 
ings and decorations. The clip-on ash tray 
is also of the same finish and colorings. The 
desk memorandum box, with perpetual cal- 
endar inside the cover and filled with loose 


when buying some of these goods,” the 
department manager says. “They are just 
the sort of novelties that you like to have 
for favors when entertaining at bridge. 
I’m sure you will find it interesting to come 
to the store and look at these goods even 
if you don’t decide to purchase some of 
them.” 

Which, almost invariably, results in the 
sale not only of these specific articles to the 
customers who have been called up but it 
results, too, in the making of other sales to 
these customers.—F. H. W. 


= 


The body of Harry Cheney, aged 65, 
missing three days, was discovered by officers 
on a cct in his jewelry shop at Kingman, 
Ind. Death was believed to have been due 
to natural causes. Mr. Cheney went to 
Kingman about a year ago and opened a 
shop. His family lived south of Alamo, Ind. 
Tt was believed he had gone home, but when 
nothing was heard from him an investiga- 
tion was started which resulted in finding 
his body. 
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: Console Ash } 
) 

: Sets, Trays, E 
y . . 

st! Candlesticks, Flectroliers, 
D 

Souvenir Smoking 
% ° 

: Novelties, Stands, 

»~ 

Ne Beaded French 

) 

Shades, Bronzes, 

D 

Novelty Torchieres, 
) 

E Lamps. Book Ends. 
) 

Kd 

hr 2504—‘‘Elks.’’ Novelty Lamp. 2501—-*‘The Twins.’’ Novelty 2503—‘‘French Peasant’ Boy.’’ 

I French Bronze finish. Two Beaded Lamp. Crystal Snowball, French Novelty Lamp. French Bronze fin- 

% Shades, Wired. Height 16%”, Bronze finish, Wired. Height 8”, ish. Two Beaded Shades, Wired. 

y Base 5” x 8”. Base 5” x 8”. Height 1614”. 


Send for New Illustrated Circular 
The production of these beautiful creations, in low-priced bronzes, is an achievement made 


possible by the use of THE HIRSCH PROCESS which cannot be equalled for 
durability, price, and French Bronze Finish. 


: J. B. HIRSCH COMPANY 


432 East 17th Street Importers and Manufacturers 
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m, THE 
& ) UTILITY 
JUG 


Sponsored by the country’s 
leading dealers as 
THE IDEAL RECEPTACLE 
for serving Tea, Coffee, Milk, 
Iced Drinks, Waffle Batters, Etc. 
A wITH — 


10 DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
Never before incorporated in any 
Jug or Pitcher. 


6. Stays hot longer 
7. Stays cold longer 





1. Cannot drip 
2. Liquids cannot spill 


over the top while 8. Short spout—very 
pouring. hard to chip or 
. break. 
a. 9. Unique, attractive 
A lock-lid shape 


10. 20 popular patterns, 


5. Sanitary;—short ) 
2 to 8 cup sizes 


spout cleans easily. 


A. J. FONDEVILLE & Co. 
24'West 23rd St. New York City 





Breakfast Sets 


HE jeweler who looks to his 

gift department as a source of 

steady profits, can readily see an 

irrestible sales appeal in the marked superiority of this 

TUSCAN ENGLISH BONE CHINA ;—the finest ob- 
tainable. 


Illustrated is the 21 piece Breakfast set for two. The 
tea set, in 23 pieces, is a service for six. 


TUSCAN SETS are distributed only by A. J. 
Fondeville & Co. Comprehensive stocks are always on 
hand in New York, ready for immediate delivery. 
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Pottery Buying Hints 





Points of Interest to Help Guide Jewelers in Selecting Stock for Their Gift Departments 

















——<———— 
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OTTERY up to some 12 years ago was 
P in vogue. It is not how as popular as 
it was then, but its popularity is growing by 
leaps and bounds and will rival the popu- 
larity of 12 years ago before people fully 
realize what has happened. 

Royal Worcester formerly was a pottery 
house, but now it is china. Crown Derby 
is no longer in existence. Royal Berlin, 
Dresdens, Royal Bonn, Teplitz are some of 
the names which were well known 12 years 
ago. Products of those houses were stand- 
ards, but today most are hazy in the minds 
of many buyers of pottery and china. It. is 
very hard to obtain a Royal Worcester or 
a Crown Derby piece of pottery today. 

Pottery products today are from Holland, 
the Gouda Holland ware; Longwy in 
France; Teplitz has come back again and 





the coloring and the beauty of the object 
itself. 


England, Germany, France (Brittany 
ware), Holland, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, Italy and 


Spain produce pottery. One customer may 
care for the pottery from one country bet- 
ter than from another country and the grade 
be about the same. Factory production is 
secondary to the character of the goods and 
the taste in the execution of the same. 

There are two kinds of pottery—peasant 
hand-made pottery and factory produced 
pottery. 

Peasant pottery is molded by hand and 
hand-decorated, and then in many instances 
taken to a central plant or factory and fired 
and shipped. These pieces are uneven in 
shape, no two pieces being alike, and it is 

















Group No. 660—BLACK FOREST MAJOLICA WARE IN PLEASING COLOR COMBINATIONS 
(See Text on Page 313) 


many smaller and unpretentious houses, 
which are not as well known, are turning 
out present-day pottery. 

One authority says that pottery today is 
used more particularly for lamp bodies. 
Moorecreft is the finest product of England. 
Pottery is molded and finished by hand and 
decorated by hand and then fired. The more 
glaze and more firing, the better the prod- 
uct. 

Italian and Spanish pottery is very popu- 
lar now. Spanish homes and motifs are the 
cause of the Spanish pottery craze. The 
same with Italian. It was Russian not so 
long ago. 

Jewelers want to watch these trends and 
cash-in by stocking the faddish pottery, 
while it is going its best, and not overstock 
so that when the fad fades away the store 
is overstocked. 

Don’t be afraid of faddish buying, but be 
afraid of overbuying. 

And, just a word about what is bringing 
back pottery: Mantelpieces and fireplaces! 

The grades of pottery are not as distinct 
as in china, says another expert on pottery. 
Pottery should not be bought according to 
country, but according to the shape, the use, 





not difficult to see that they are hand-deco- 
cated. 

Another type of peasant pottery is the 
factory molded pottery, which is uniform in 
shape, obtained by the peasant and decorated 
by hand by the peasant and then sent to fac- 
tory or central plant for firing and shipment. 
The factory pottery can be told by its uni- 
formity of design and shape from the peas- 
ant pottery. 

The brittleness of the clay depends upon 
the country producing the pottery. All pot- 
tery bears the name of the country produc- 
ing it. 

There are two types of finishes which the 
jeweler should know: Mat finish, which is 
rough and unpolished in appearance, and 
glaze finish, which has a glaze appearance. 
The mat finish is obtained by the decoration 
heing put on bisque and fired. The glaze 
finish is obtained by the decoration being 
put on, then glazing, and then firing or 
glazing, decorating (glazed again or not 
glazed) and firing. The glaze and then 
decoration and firing makes a rougher fin- 
ish than the decoration and then glazing and 
then firing finish. The composition of the 
body is what determines whether the glaze 


is on before or after the decoration. 

Crazing is another thing which jewelers 
should know about. Crazing is the crack- 
ing of pottery glaze through temperature ex- 
pansion. The glaze is a glassy surface sub- 
ject to temperature. Crazing does not affect 
fancy articles but does not work in utility 
articles as these cracks absorb moisture and 
mar the finish with discoloration, etc. Craz- 
ing causes much trouble. It is looked for 
in antiques. Crazing is not poor work- 
manship but due to mistakes in firing or 
in the ingredient not being as good as it 
should be at all times. Glazed pottery is 
subject to crazing. The factories are try- 
ing their best to eliminate it entirely. Craz- 
ing happens in soft bodies. Mat finish does 
not craze because it has no glaze. Some 
dealers in antiques make a new piece of 
pottery look more crazed by applying acid. 
Mat finish is also decorated with colored 
glaze flowed over the article. 

In cheaper varieties of pottery it very 
often occurs that the vases and bowls seep, 
or do not hold water. This is because they 
are not glazed inside or have not had a 
hard enough firing. In some articles a good 
firing will take the place of glazing. 

A mat glaze which is very thin is usually 
used on the inside of any article requiring 
protection from seeping. Seepage makes a 
vase valueless. The vase leaks and also 
becomes porous and thereby permits the 
color to peel off in some instances. 

in buying pottery again the jeweler is 
advised to buy sparingly and in attractive 
assortments. 





Will You Win This Cup? 


(Continued from page 303) 











few minor details which must of necessity 
be left to the last moments before the show. 

The coming show is to be on a strictly 
business basis and all the arrangements have 
been made with that end in view. It is to 
be opened as early on Monday morning, 
Feb. 28, as possible and it will be continued 
until the last scheduled hour on the: follow- 
ing Saturday afternoon. In previous affairs 
the exhibits have been dismantled on Satur- 
day morning and in some cases on Friday 
evening, thus making confusion for last day 
buyers but this is not to be the case at 
the coming show. 

As now arranged all the exhibitors neces- 
sary to make the affair a success have been 
lined up and the exhibition will include 
everything for the gift and the art shop. 
The scope of the affair will be greater than 
ever before the caliber and range of the 
goods to be shown will be of higher caliber. 

The show dinner of the association is 
scheduled for Thursday night of exhibition 
week and all the buyers attending the show 
will be invited. 
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Welcome to 
Our New Quarters 


It is with a feeling of distinct 
pleasure and satisfaction that 
we welcome you to our new 
quarters. 


Pleasure— 


because the new quarters are 
decidedly more convenient 
for buyers. The show room 
is on the street floor—larger 
—better adapted to display 
—and right in the heart of 
the wholesale pottery and 
art-ware district. 


Satis faction— 


because in our new home our 
show room and stock rooms 
are on adjoining floors. This 
helps us enormously in mak- 
ing more accurate and more 
prompt shipments of your 
orders. 


On the whole, the change is going to be 
an excellent one for both you and us. 
So we ask you to note carefully the new 
address, effective on and after February 


Ist. 


12 to 14 West 21st Street, New York 


Around the corner from Fifth Avenue 


Simondetti & Company, Inc. 
STOCK AND SHOWROOMS 
12-14 West 21st Street New York City 


Pacific Coast: H. J. Payne, Furniture Exchange Bldg. 
180 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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Buyers of Gift and Art 


Merchandise 
COME TO PHILADELPHIA 


Adelphia Hotel, February 28 to March 6, 1926 


SPRING SHOW 


NATIONAL 
GIFT AND ART 
ASSOCIATION 


Office of the Secretary, 474 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A national organization to foster the spirit expressed in Gifts and in Art. 


Added Feature—Exhibit of Pictures of Retailers’ Win- 
dows and Shop Displays of Gift and Art Merchandise. 
Cups and other prizes offered. Send in your pictures of 
retail selling effort. Special prizes to Jewelry stores. Co- 
operate to make this collection of pictures and window 
displays and examples of retailer’s advertisements repre- 


sentative and valuable. 


Colored Window Cards on Request. 


Use the slogan to sell more gifts. 
“Every Day Is a Gift Day.” 
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Let the Manufacturers Help You 


Jewelers Can Gain Confidence in Buying Gift Stock by Profiting from Suggestions Which 





Are Gladly Given 























HERE are many ways in which the 
jeweler not accustomed to buying gift 
department merchandise can gain confidence, 
and also ways in which the jeweler who has 
experience in buying that class of merchan- 
dise can increase his confidence and add to 
his store of knowledge without going 
through the school of actual experience—he 
can add te his knowledge through the advice 
of his importers and manufacturers. 
The jeweler who has a buyer for gift 


The jeweler who places himself in the hands 
of the salesman in this manner, if the sales- 
man knows his store and town, will natural- 
ly get the very best which the salesman can 
give in service and merchandise selection, 
but it is demanding of the salesman some- 
thing which he is not as able to do as he 
would be if the jeweler himself assisted in 
the selection of the goods. The salesman 
needs the opinion of the man on the job— 
the jeweler--to give the very best selection 




















Group No. 661-—EXCELLENT LEATHER GOODS ARE ALWAYS DESIRABLE 
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department merchandise should make it his 
business to accompany this buyer on at least 
one of the two trips which the buyer will 
make yearly to New York, or the other buy- 
ing centers in the States. In this way the 
jeweler will learn why the buyer selects cer- 
tain merchandise, why he or she buys in 
certain amounts, and why such and such an 
amount of money is spent. He will learn 
the places to go, the salesmen who will wait 
on him trip after trip, and will gain a per- 
scnal contact and confidence in the manu- 
facturer and importer which just approving 
the orders which his buyer places will never 
give. 

The jeweler who does his own buying 
should be perfectly frank with his manu- 
facturer as to his ignorance in gift mer- 
chandise buying, or the limits of his knowl- 
edge. He should not go to the salesman and 
say, I have $1,000, or $100, to spend in your 
store on the varied lines you represent or 
import, and then go out and let the salesman 
fill the bill, There are two reasons for this. 


possible. The other point is that if the 
salesman does not know the store, only the 
town, he is handicapped if the jeweler does 
not stand by while the salesman makes the 
selections. No matter how little the jeweler 
knows about gift merchandise buying, his 
knowledge of customers and his store will 
enable him to work with the salesman to 
advantage. 

The second reason why the jeweler should 
not place his wants in the hands of the 
manufacturer’s or importer’s salesman is 
that the jeweler then knows nothing about 
the selection, why it was made, any salable 
points about the merchandise—anything, in 
fact, except that the merchandise arrives in 
his store and the bill arrives, and one ex- 
plains the other in terms of “No. 326. 
Powder jar. Price .’- He doesn’t 
know the little points about the merchan- 
dise—is it hand-blown glass, is that the 
newest shape, is the enamel baked on or not, 
and many other points which he can pass 
along to his salespeople and enable them to 


intelligently answer questions for their cus- 
tomers, and himself be able to answer. The 
jeweler can tell the manufacturer’s salesman 
that he has a certain amount to spend and 
then go with him and assist or be a plagued 
nuisance in the selection of the merchandise. 
'le may be governed almost entirely by the 
ideas of the salesman, but can ask questions 
and know the whys and wherefores of the 
selection and see the goods. Maybe he will 
feel that something would not sell to his 
customers and suggest this to the salesman. 
It is this conversation, this matching of 
ideas and understanding of merchandise 
which enables the jeweler to learn about gift 
merchandise buying and to gain profitable 
knowledge from each trip. 

Gradually the jeweler who buys in this 
manner will gain enough confidence to se- 
lect a few articles himself, and then after 
a few years he will have enough confidence 
to make his own selection, always open of 
course to the suggestions of the salesman 
who before was such an able teacher and 
adviser. 

Confidence in buying is gained, in a few 
words, from actual shopping and buying in 
reputable houses. The buying trips should 
be schools of buying experience in which the 
manufacturer, importer and their sales- 
neople are instructors. The jeweler’s 
knowledge of his customers will be of much 
assistance to develop better buying each trip. 

In conclusion, it might be wise to suggest 
to the jeweler a method of buying which 
will enable him to gain success although he 
has not much experience in buying gift de- 
partment merchandise. Let him order as- 
sortment lots and mentally decide what he 
feels will go when the goods are on his 
shelves, then watch the goods and see if his 
ideas were fulfilled. If not, then he has 
learned where his personal opinion was not 
the same as customers’ likes and dislikes; 
but if they do go, then he will gain that 
much more confidence in his ability to visu- 
alize the wants of his customers in selecting 
a hill of goods from a large display. 

All goods which comes into the jewelry 
store should be mentally sized up by the 
jeweler. He should try to estimate how well 
certain things will sell, and then watch the 
sales and see how well his estimates turn 
out. This is a good school of buying ex- 
perience in itself and gives the jeweler 
much confidence when he sees his goods 
which he felt would go best actually selling 
best. 





GIVING CREDIT WHERE IT IS DUE 
Little Bosco (in Sunday School): Aw, I 
don’t want de old medal for being present. 
The Teacher: And why not, dear? 
Little Bosco: Aw, hell—give it to the old 
man—he’s de one what won it—Brown Jug. 
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THE BALTIC AMBER CoO. 


Finest Genuine Amber 









Necklaces Largest Line 
and of 
Chokers 






Cigarette Holders 






Handsomely Boxed 
Finest Faceted Amberlite 





NEW YORK 











1925-1926 Edition 
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Bronzes Should Be Carefully Selected 


Hints That Will Help in Choosing Stock That Will Prove Both Attractive and Satisfactory 
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HE question of what class of bronze fig- 
ures and book ends are better for the 
jeweler to stock depends entirely upon the 
reputation of the manufacturer and the class 
of merchandise which he puts out. Of 
course it is better for the jeweler to handle 
bronze figures which are delicate, dainty and 
artistic in form and line. 
Some jewelers, according to the manufac- 
turers of some nude figured book ends, are 
afraid of nudes. The reason seems to be 
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that he feels they are too risque for his shop. 
Yet, Tiffany has nude bronzes in its window 
from time to time. It depends upon the 
nude—upon the pose, upon the grace of line 
of execution, and the fineness of detail 
whether it is a nude which the jeweler can 
carry or not. The jeweler can carry ex- 
quisite bronzes whether they are nudes or 
not. But the jeweler must be sure that his 
nudes are works of art. Other bronze book 
ends which sell readily are animal figures 
and the classic figures. Ships are, of course, 
in vogue at the moment. 

Book ends should have figures, whether 
animal or human, which are artistic and 
lifelike in form, and pretty, also. The 
fingers, the toes and the features of the 
head or face should be distinct. The execu- 
tion on the whole should be good. The 
finish, or the coloring of the finish is also 
important in selecting book ends as many 
women buy because the finish catches and 
holds their eyes. 

There are numerous grades of metal book 
ends and we give here several of the best 
compositions, which are good finishes and 
satisfactory products as far as the manufac- 
ture is concerned. 

Some metal book ends are made with cast 
iron or white metal base with a bronze 
finish either plated or sprayed. The plated 
bronze finish does not wear off while the 
sprayed finish has not the same lasting qual- 
ities. The number of times the article is 
sprayed and polished and sprayed again de- 


termines its wearing qualities. One coat 
of spray will peel off, but three coats of 
spray does not usually peel off. The dif- 
ference between sprayed and plated metals is 
that plated looks like metal while the spray 
looks like painted merchandise. The higher 
the polish on plated merchandise the higher 
the price. Plating is smoother than spray- 
ing and the detail of the sculpture is more 
definite. 

Oxidization or refinish after plating shows 


a door knob finish or better. The merchan- 
dise should not show lines of casting, and 
all mold marks should be buffeted off al- 
most entirely in the better grades. 

On the other hand there is another type 
of bronze composition book ends and figures 
on the market having a bronze foundation. 
Oxidized patina on bronze is obtained 
through an acid dipping process, and 
whether the finish is greener or browner 
means nothing, the result comes from acid 
dipping. The larger articles are made hol- 
low, then plated or sprayed. They sound 
when knocked. White metal shows joints 
and imperfections of molds. With a bronze 
base the feet, hands and features are usually 
more delicate and less mechanical in appear- 
ance. Bronze has a clear ring like brass 
and copper. ‘Metal bronze finish has not the 
ring, but sounds hollow and dead. The 
bronze shell filled with a composition makes 
a book end or figure which is as useful as 
real bronze. The thickness of the bronze 
shell determines the life of the article in 
many cases. Just enough metal bronze with 
composition inside may deteriorate. Bronze 
does not give and is very brittle and snaps 
easily. Bronze composition does not snap 
as quickly and gives a little. White metal 
is also very brittle and can be snapped in 
the human hand if the piece is very delicate 
or dainty. 

There are numerous finishes in book ends 
and figures. They are a glossy black with 
a little green corrosion in the hollows, a 


brownish finish which is the statuary bronze, 
a green bronze finish which requires much 
more handling and is more expensive than 
the others usually, and a _ special finish 
where the bronze is brass plated, and tinted 
with enamel and lacquered to protect it. 
The brass plate on bronze with a greenish 
brown patina over to give an antique metal 
finish is another finish being offered. There 
is also the bronze and gold finish which is a 
combination of bronze and brass. 





SUITABLE FOR PRIZES 


Now, the’ matter of the base. Turn up 
side down each piece you are considering, 
and look at the finish. Spikes or ball ends 
or feet of animals which are not padded will’ 
scratch whatever they are placed upon if it 
is a polished surface. The bases which 
are padded with tiny little pieces of felt will 
often be missing one of the pieces, and so 
the most satisfactory is the base which has 
an entire bottom of felt. But of course 
the type of base sometimes makes it im- 
possible for there to be an entire felt bottom 
pad, but the jeweler sshould look at this 
feature when buying. 

One other point about buying book ends 
and figures is regarding ordering. One each 
of from five to a dozen numbers is a good 
initial order, with a re-order of two or 
three each of a number. The Christmas 
season required an entirely different system 
of ordering it is understood. 

These bronze figures and book ends 
should be displayed in a dim light, much the 
same as is used in the library or living room 
of a house. Glaring light is very un- 
satisfactory for displaying them. A velvet 
background or a silk one, of ox blood red 
is a wonderful shade for displaying bronze 
to the best advantage. 








Doctor: The best thing for you to do is 
to give up smoking, late hours, wine, women 
and—— 

Stude: Wait! What’s the next best 
thing ?—Michigan Gargoyle. 
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Swedish Jewelry 


Among our Spring Collection of 
Jewelry Novelties, we are featuring 
a reproduction of Swedish Jewelry. 


Its rare old beauty is readily seen, 
and it should make a strong appeal 
to lovers of the unique. 


Swedish Jewelry comes in 
Brooches, Bracelets, Cuff Pins and 
Necklets, all moderately: priced. 


Cigarette Cases 
Brooches 


Bracelets 
Leatherette Novelties 


Costume Jewelry 
Pearl Novelty Clocks 


Tyrolian Hand Carved 
Wooden Figures 


Pearl Festoons 

Steel Beaded Bags 

Hand Knitted Bead 
Bags 

Novelty Bags 


Florentine Leather 
Novelties 
Drinking Cup Sets 














Jules Schwab & Co. 


IMPORTERS 


Three Seventy-seven Fifth Avenue 
at Thirty-fifth Street, New York 


The Sisters’ 


Creati ° 
wea 7 Rue Bergere, Paris 
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WROUGHT IRON 


Louis Bodo 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Do you ‘want numbers, 
really attractive and = rich — 
dainty, yet substantial—at prices 
that will sell them, instead of 


making of them show 
pieces? 





good 


mere 


Then take a moment or two, see 
our line—complete and extensive 
at our showrooms. 


Early American 
and 
Spanish Types 
The Better Kind 





Norman Hawthorn 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 
































The Last Word in Musical Novelties 
and Gifts 


Candy and Powder Florentine Leather 
Jars Boxes of all kinds 

Walnut Cigar and Musical Decanters and 
Cigarette Boxes Cider Jugs 

Cedar Candy Chests 





Paper Candy Boxes 





Decanter 


Powder Box 


Ask for our special prices for our new imported decorated Thuya 
Boxes. They are a great hit with the jewelry trade. 


Flyer or catalogue sent upon request to the trade. 


THE NAME RITZ STANDS FOR QUALITY 
We are the originators of the Musical Gift Line in the U. S. A. 


Our beautiful satin finish on our white silver Britannia metal 
powder and candy boxes (our own invention) is protected by 
Supreme Court decision (Supreme Court Judge Richard T. Lydon, 
March 11, 1925) and we warn our clientele against inferior imitations. 
A full line will be shown at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Feb. 1st to 13th. Eastern Manufacturers and Importers 

Exhibit, Room 763 


Ritz Import & Export Corporation} : 
Manufacturers and Importers 


220 West 40th St., New York City 
and 14 Rue Auber, Paris, France 
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The Lure of Hand-Made Gifts 


An Interest Creating Plan Which Will Draw Trade to Your Store 
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He making of gifts in a section of the 
jewelry store creates more human in- 
terest than do the gifts already made which 
rest without animation on the shelves and 
counters of the store. In the pre-Christmas 
holidays gifts of clay or other materials, 
fashioned into book ends, candlesticks, orna- 
mental bexes, wall brackets, or panels for 
paintings, may be made in the jewelry estab- 
lishment and orders taken for them to be 


more intricate and intriguing. A tasteful 
and interesting arrangement has been made 
by the young woman making gifts in Seattle. 
She has on a long worktable, taking a min- 
imum of space, various articles in different 
stages of completion, showing the steps in 
the entire process from beginning to end in 
making the gift. The display enables those 
who already understand something of the 
process, or who are very adept at learning 
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either manufactured or delivered before 
Christmas. 

A public view in Seattle, Wash., of the 
making of these dull gold and colored gifts 
of hardened clay, such as are found in many 
ot the leading jewelry or gift stores, is at- 
tracting much attention long before the holi- 
days. An early start has been made by a 
young woman manufacturing these gift ar- 
ticles and considerable interest is being taken 
by the public in the way the articles are 
made by her. 

Manufacture by hand of many of these 
gifts serves to stimulate early Christmas 
selling, inasmuch as orders may be taken 
well in advance of the time of the holiday. 
The process of manufacture itself is in the 
nature of an exhibit which never fails to 
interest hundreds of persons who might not 
otherwise come to the jewelry store. 

Attractive as are the finished products, 
the process of manufacture and the various 
stages of completion of the article, are still! 


crafts, to try and fashion gifts for them- 
selves. 

But it takes more than materials and a 
little ability, however, to make such excellent 
gifts. Their manufacture is a real art and 
entails a thorough knowledge of craftsman- 
ship. This manufacture of gifts, however, 
is something which lends itself as a real 
Yuletide display and public treat, which the 
enterprising jeweler may adopt as a special 
Christmas feature of his gift department. 
It is a sure fire method of procuring new 
customers and of having old ones take a 





new interest in the gift department.— 
G. MACE. 

He: Still love me? 

She: Yes. 

He: Very much? 

She: Bushels. 

He: Then, say, honey, couldn’t I keep 


six bits out of my salaty this week ?—Okla- 
home Whirlwind. 


Making Your Space Work to 
Full Capacity 


i a good sized city, there is a small store 

which manages to do a large volume of 
business with a very complete stock on hand, 
and yet does not allow his store to appear 
overcrowded. 

There is only one show window on the 
right-hand side of the store as you enter, 
and that window he changes every few days, 
thereby giving a large variety of stock a 
showing each month. 

Directly behind the window in the store is 
a tiny repair desk, though the actual repair 
work is done in the back of the store. The 
cash register is also located here. Along 
the wall behind this repair desk is the wall 
showcase, which extends to the doorway 
into the private back room, where additional 
stock and repair work occupy a very small 
space. 

In front of the wall cases are an aisle and 
then the glass showcases. At the back of 
the store the walls are hung with large 
clocks, and one lovely old “grandfather 
clock” stands in the corner. Along the other 
bare wall are hung mirrors and_ several 
banjo clocks. There are two sections of 
mahogany clocks and two of alarm clocks 
in the rear, together with a large assort- 
ment of cut glass. Silver of all description 
lines the rest of the wall cases. 

The showcases are stocked with novelty 
jewelry and watches in the front and along 
toward the center comes the small gift de- 
partment merchandise. Among gift depart- 
ment merchandise this jeweler has stocked 
an assortment of novelty chains which have 
proven a great drawing card. No longer 
does the young woman in search of reason- 
ably priced chokers or long chains have to 
look in the windows of the Japanese shops, 
for in this store she can find that same as- 
sortment in conjunction with chains having 
gold and silver in their novelty manufacture. 


The gift department merchandise has been 
displayed to show a style of each line. In 
the drawers behind the counter and under 
the wall showcases are additional supplies 
which are brought forth the moment a cus- 
tomer evinces an interest in gift department 
merchandise of that class. 

On the top of these cases as they extend 
down the store are not more than six arti- 
cles at a time. They are different every day 
—and they are never of the most expensive 
grade so that shoplifting is not on the mind 
of the clerk or the jeweler himself when a 
new customer enters. One day they are 
vases, another day novelty boxes for all 
kinds of nicknacks which women are forever 
buying and putting around the house. Then 
again, it is smoking articles, another time 
accessories to the card table—V. R. B. 
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Eastern Manufacturers 


Palmer House, Chicago, Feb. 1 to Feb. 13 
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and Importers, 


MOUNTAIN COMMUNITY 


Tooled and Illuminated Leather 
of Rare Distinction 


A selection of toned and contrasted beauty—tasteful designs—shadowed tints 
embodying the spirit of centuries past, revealing quality worthy only of 


connoisseur consideration. 


A variety to harmonize with the most charming 


interiors and a price range permitted only by our own manufacturing and 


importations. 








MEET US AT THE TWO BIG EXHIBITIONS 
National Gift and Art| Show, Adelphia 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Feb. 28 to March 6 


157 and 159 EAST 5ist STREET, NEW YORK 











Artificial Flowers 


You can’t go wrong in hav- 
ing Artificial Flowers  be- 
cause they create many sales 
by giving that inimitable 
touch of attractiveness to 
both your store and goods 
displayed. 


Marked success in meeting 

jewelers’ requirements has 

been a noteworthy feature 
of our efforts. 





Visit our display in Chicago 
at the China, Glass and Gift 
Show, Sherman Hotel, Feb- 
ruary Ist to 6th. 








Catalogue Sent 
on request. 
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DECORATIVE PLANT CO. 


228-232 Fifth Ave. 


Decorative Accessories 


French Beaded Flowers with 
their radiant beauty are very 
effective and add to the at- 
tractiveness of every gift. 


A complete line of China, 

Porcelain and Glassware re- 

ceptacles and ornaments— 

our own imports. Novelties 

are features by “DECO- 

RATIVE” far in advance of 
seasons. 





, Inc. 
New York City 


Meet us at the Nationel Gift 
and Art Exhibit, Adelphia Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, Pa., Febru- 
ary 28th to March 6th. 








When in New York 
Visit Our Famous Garden 
Show Rooms 











REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD 
Seu, PROTURES 


1. They add charm to your store. 


2. They add customers to your clientele. 


3. They add dollars to your bank account. 


Your customers want them, why nol sell them? 


RUDOLF LESCH, FINE ARTS 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
PUBLISHERS OF FINER PICTURES 











Tiss 


BUBUMBUES 
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Attractive Lamps Reflect Cheer 


Points to Bear in Mind in Making Selections Which Will Create Favorable Comment in 





Customers’ Homes 
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N the buying of lamps the jeweler can 
be told so many pointers that space will 
not permit covering the subject fully. In 
Wedgewood and Worcester porcelain lamps 
the jeweler should look at the metal work. 


shade and the workmanship as_ she is 
familiar with merchandise and sewing—but 
knows practically nothing about lamp bases 
and mountings. Usually the jeweler, with 
his good taste and experience in jewelry 




















BOUDOIR LAMPS WITH GEORGETTE SHADES 


These lamps mount best on brass mountings. 
Old lamps made of pure basic metals, bronze, 
brass, or real wrought iron, of which there 
is practically none, are good merchandise 
for the jeweler to carry. They are unusual 
and the type of merchandise appropriate for 
his shop. 

Soft paste porcelain bodies, which are im- 
possible to detect when mounted as a lamp, 
except for the feel which the expert knows, 
are also good jewelry stock. The good 
hard porcelains will be harder and colder to 
the touch than the soft paste porcelain 
bodies. Shades for these lamps should be 
harmonious in texture and treatment, fine 
materials and trimmings and as beautifully 
made as possible as they are surmounting 
a very expensive product—porcelain. Neu- 
tral colors in shades are usually advisable 
for the reason that they can be placed in 
a room that embodies a definite color scheme 
without it being necessary to match the 
particular color of the room. 

A good lamp has entire mounting of 
brass. White metal is often substituted but 
as it is usually brittle or too soft and in 
any event porous, leading to early deteriora- 
tion, the brass mountings should be selected 
where the preference is given the jeweler. 
Brass is the firmer metal and will take and 
hold a finish to considerably better advan- 
tage than white metal. White metal cannot 
be repaired but brass can. 

In selling a fine lamp the jeweler must 
expect to sell a fine silk shade also for the 
reason that the average woman can readily 
detect the quality of the silk used for the 


buying, will naturally pick out the higher 
class of lamp base merchandise. Silks and 
sewing and shades are not as much a part 
of his life as the other merchandise and 


Lamps should have good form and good 
proportion. The eye of any jeweler will 
tell him these points without any assistance 
from an outside source. The average sized 
Jamp for table use should be about 26 inches 
to the point where the shade rests, or the 
over-all height of the lamp without the 
finial. Boudoir lamps should be 16 inches 
to the same point. Floor lamps should be 
five foot two inches to the same point. 

The shortening of floor lamps is the result 
of the lowering of ceilings. The floor lamp 
has been shortened from six foot to five 
foot six and lower, but a lamp shorter than 
five foot two inches is too short to be of 
any practical value and it appears “freaky,” 
as it will not balance well except in a room 
with an exceptionally low ceiling. 

Jewelers in purchasing lamps should make 
as diversified a selection as possible and 
should consider their stores in so doing in 
order that they can place their lamps in ia 
manner that will decorate the stores and so 
that they will not be bunched together as 
is often the case. Unless lamps are placed 
about a store and lighted they will not 


dress up the store nor help their sales. The 
average jewelry store is “cold” and the 
lamps will make it seem “cosier”’ and 


“warmer” and break up the severity without 
detracting irom the dignity. Do not pur- 
chase common merchandise in lamps, for it 
is not the stock for a jewelry store. 























THE “TWIN” LAMPS AND OTHERS WITH PARCHMENT AND FANCY SHADES 


here he must be on the lookout for the best 
in materials and workmanship. 

Every lamp should have a top-knot or 
finial. These should not be ordinary metal 
knobs, but decorative’ pieces which finish 
off the lamp. 


In floor lamps the jeweler can safely 
stock fine wood, brass and wrought iron. 
Fine lamps executed of true wood where 
shafts are of glued segments, or pieces of 
wood, so that they will not warp, and prop- 
erly seasoned so that they will not check 
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MAYFLOWER 
SANTA MARIA 
FRIGATE 

HALF MOON 
VENETIAN ARGOSY 
SPANISH GALLEON 


The Best of Design and Workmanship. 


a, 


The MOHR ART CO. 
Relief Ship Models 


\ 6 Assorted - - $88.75 


{ Single Model - $15.50 


Illustrated Catalog on Request. 
1475 Buckeye Street, —TOLEDO, OHIO 























Luna Set $3.30 


Refreshment Sets 


These sets are real go-getters for gathering in new 


trade. Come in three colors: Amber, Green and 
Blue. Beautifully designed with light cuttings in the 
glass. Are used on Tea Table, Drawing Room, 


Library and Boudoir. One of the most proven, prac- 
tical as well as artistic items of value in our collec- 
tion and the price is right. 

Itxtra glasses can be had separately. 


The Saul Manufacturing Co. 


24 West 23rd Street, New York 

















Shirley Set $6.00 








New Reproductions 
of Black Forest 
Majolica 


in the same quaint de- 
signs and colorings of 
long ago. 


Sandwich Sets 


7 pes. in the Raised Lily 
of Valley as illustrated 
or Pond Lily on_ back- 
ground of bluegreen. 





Visit displays at the Eastern } 


Manufacturers and Importers 
Exhibit, Palmer House, Room 
765, Chicago, Ill, from Feb- 
ruary Ist to 13th; and the 
National Gift and Art Associ- 
ation Exhibit, Hotel Adelphia, 
Room 1019, Philadelphia, Pa., 


from February 28th to March } 


6th. 


E. R. Thicker 


61-63-65 West 23rd St. 
New York 














No. 21/802—Ten mother-of-pearl swans 


on a base of blue make up 
charming bowl. The inside of 


Write for a copy at once. 
book. 


this 
the 


bowl is tan and the flower holder is 


formed by two pearl swans on a 
of tan. All 


brilliant lustre ware. 
Price $2.50 Set 


Send $2.75 for sample. 


made of delightfully 


base 


101 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


Gifts That Are Always Acceptable! 
~FLOWER BOWLS— 


With the continued vogue for floral decorations in the home—every 
jeweler should carry a good line of bowls, vases and other flower holders. 
A new assortment of handsome bowls, wall pockets and vases has just 
arrived—and will be shown in our new catalog. 


You can’t afford to be without this valuable 


TAIYO TRADING CO. Inc. 


327 W. Madison St. 
Chicago 


New England Rep.—N. Masuda Co., 99 Bedford St., Boston 
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or split, are attractive in walnut or ma- 
hogany, natural finish. When finely carved, 
the details turned or carved thereon done 
with sharpness and precision, which the 
trained eye of the jeweler can detect, they 
will always be good stock. Wood lamps, 
or for that matter metal lamps, which ex- 
press fine technic and detail, have. no reason 
or need for being covered with paint or 
enamel. They are beautiful in themselves. 
The simplier forms can be enameled for use 
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their identity and fine merchandise is no 
better than cheap merchandise if not prop- 
erly displayed. 

Small jewelry stores should stock boudoir 
lamps, small desk lamps and table lamps. 
The jewelry store with a good sized gift 
department can add floor lamps, bridge lamps 
and the so-called junior lamps, and can- 
delabra. 

The junior lamp is the outgrowth of the 
old floor lamp, necessary because the smaller 

















ORNAMENTAL ELECTROLIERS IN CANDLE EFFECTS 


in boudoirs and informal rooms. Other 
types of lamps which can be used for these 
rooms are those of the more delicate porce- 
lains and delicate metal lamps decorated 
with porcelain flowers which are of course 
quite French. These are exceptionally 
dainty and a typical gift lamp which pleases 
the most diversified tastes. 

The gift table, or tables in every jewelry 
store should have one or two lighted lamps 
displayed. The number of lamps depends 
upon the type and the store itself. Don’t 

cluster lamps in displaying them. They lose 


house has smaller rooms and lower ceilings 
and therefore requires a smaller lamp to be 
in scale and harmony with the background. 
It is best in buying a lamp of bridge, or 
chair or junior type to throw the light into 
a chair and see if the direct ray of the 
lamp falls below the level of the eyes. The 
rule in buying a lamp is that the light should 
be on the object and not in the eyes. Piano 
lamps whose purpose is to throw the light 
over the keyboard should demand a flat type 
of shade permitting the light surface to 
spread over a greater area. A similar lamp 
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base for a chair lamp requires a conceri- 
trated type of lamp shade. By concentrated 
lamp shade we mean one which throws light 
over a very small surface. 

In properly selling lamps the jeweler 
should learn from the customer the type of 
room into which the lamp is going. Jewelers 
should realize that lamps are subordinate to 
furniture of rooms, and furniture is subordi- 
nate to architecture and all subordinate to 
the likes of the occupants. 

The type of lamp to be sold to a customer 
asking for a boudoir lamp depends upon 
where the customer is going to use it in 
her room. The lamp for the dresser is 
most practical when a higher and more 
slender lamp is used because the person 
usually stands in front of the dresser and 
the light source should be just a little above 
the level of the eyes and practically on a 
plane with or slightly behind the mirror 
flanking it. 

On the dressing table, because one usually 
sits down a different type of lamp should 
be used. This lamp should be of the low 
type in the same relative position. Silk 
shades should be used on these two types 
of boudoir lamps because they blend with 
the daintiness of a bedroom better than any 
other type of shade. 

The best color of lamp shade to top a 
boudoir lamp for a vivacious blond is deep 
rose, for a brunette is peach or apricot, for 
a_ silver-haired matron, orchid should be 
used, and for the Latin type the peach and 
apricot is best. Women today are so inter- 
ested in the colors and perfumes which go 
best with. their personality and complexion, 
etc., that the jeweler knowing these little 
pceinters will appeal to their vanity and make 
more sales than the jeweler not appealing to 
this side of the woman’s nature. 

On the night table a lower type of lamp 
is to be used. Again this type of lamp is 
to permit a light to fall upon a book or 
something at a lower height than the dresser 
and must therefore be lower so that it will 
not fall in the eyes instead of upon the 
object. The shade on this lamp is to be 

















RICH 


AND SIMPLE TABLE LAMPS WITH SILK SHADES AND POTTERY AND GLASS BASES 
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The Queen of Cigarette Holders 
leopatra 


IN US PAT OFFICE 


ASP 






IDEAL 
GIFT 


Order now—a trial assortment of 2 dozen 


Subject to Return Within 30 Days If Not Sold. 
We Ship Only to Dealers with Favorable Rating in Duns. To Others C.O.D. or C. W.O. 


Extra Fancy Hand Decorated.$10.80 Doz. 
Extra Fancy in Plush and 


SO OS nr re 21.60 Doz. 
Grade B Single Stripe Deco- 

SEMIN Ete ee a MA Lr i 7.20 Doz. 
Grade B in Plush and Satin 

eS ee ee ae a 14.40 Doz. 
Grade C Plain with Rhinestone 

eT Por errr ere 3.60 Doz. 





All Cleos Are Packed in Individual Boxes and 
Display Cartons with Display Materials. 


THOUSANDS ARE BEING SOLD 


We Were Unable to Supply the Demand During 

November and December —__ a 

A few Cleos in your window brings dollars 
to your till. 














CARDINELL SALES CO., Montclair, N. J. 











Objects 


“LENORE” 








and Black. 


(Solid Bronze) for 1926. 


A CONCEPTION OF REAL BEAUTY AND DIGNITY 
IN A NEW BOOK END BY THE 


House of Originations 
2 Elm Street, New York 











Will be shown at the Eastern Will be shown at the National ov, COLES Room 407 
M’f’rs. & Importers’ Exhibit, Gift & Art Show, Adelphia - eas Fifth Pre 
Palmer House, Chicago, Feb. 1 | Hotel, Philadelphia, Feb. 28th 

to 13. | |to March 6th. | 














New York Representative 


In your own interest write us today for prices, informa- 
———— tion and the new 1926 Catalog of ‘‘Day-Craft Gifts.” 


“Day-Craft Gifts Are the Gifts Worth While” 


Will appeal to all 
Your Customers 


TTRACTIVE, carefully pro- 

cessed metallic finishes in 
Bronze, Blue, Rose, Green, Gold 
Every number dis- 
tinctive in Quality. New designs, 
new items, new shapes, new colors. 
Prices that please the public. Write 
for information on our entire line 


M. J. LATTIE—at the 
Hotel Hayward 





Desk Sets Done in Day Craft 
New Metallic Finishes 


Day-Cratt, tur. 


Factory 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Los Angeles Representative 


— 











| the Rue de 
/ la Paix. 


No. 600. a 


Mannequin *% one ; 
de Parts, age Filled —_ 
chic,dainty, * sary assorte 
vividly col- “igi f French 
ored and Perfumes. 
$8 per doz. 


right from 























Always 
Something New Always 
7 Something New 


Always Something New! 


Buyers everywhere instinctively recall our 
slogan when in need. It’s worth remem- 
bering. 
Send for illustrated folder B1. 
ROCHAMBEAU 
IMPORT & EXPORT CO., INC. 
105 W. 40th St. New York 





No. 556. Boudoir Clock. Exquisite 
rainbow hues blend harmoniously i 
a mother-of-pearl background. Filled 


with assorted French Perfumes. 
per dozen. 


$12 
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of the concentrated type in shape, and ot 
silk. Where twin beds are used with a 
lamp on a night table the best lamp is that 
with two arms with two shades. This is 
more practical when the lamp has an ad- 
justment feature just above the socket per- 
mitting an adjustment of either light at the 
time of being used and each light under 
separate control. The same principle can 
be applied to the slender lamp of floor type 
having two arms with the same arrangement 
of separate shades and adjustment. 

Many women will tell a jeweler that bed 
lamps (and the jeweler knows this from 
actual experience) are never in_ position. 
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chairs, so for this reason we would select 
parchment shades as this type are closely 
associated with the qualities of the masculine 
room. Stained mica can also be used in a 
boy’s room and the orange yellow hue is 
best. Rough silks are also appropriate for 
the shades. The base for a lamp for a 
masculine room should be masculine in ap- 
pearance. 

For the colonial base chintz shades are 
good no matter where the lamp is used. 
Chintz shades combine excellently with the 
reproductions of the old whale oil lamps. 
These bases are obtainable in amber, green 
and crystal. The shades of pleated chintz 

















STRIKING 


There is a market for them, but many 
jewelers do not carry them for the reason 
that they seem too gift shoppy and not 
typically jewelry store stock. The jeweler 
should carry a complete line of lamps for 
use in the bedroom though, and if he feels 
that the bed lamp attaching to the bed is 
not appropriate there is one which attaches 
to the wall which he can carry. This lamp 
is more practical because the light source 
is further removed above the eyes and more 
to the rear so that one does not look right 
up into the light when using it as is the 
case with the lamp attaching to the bed 
itself, 

Shades for boudoir lamps found in the 
smart shops are of the Empire type (the 
deep Empire), having no fringe and with 
taffeta predominating. Pastel shades are 
suitable for boudoirs but where blue is used 
the lining or the inner lining should be of 
a warm color such as gold or tangerine. 

A lamp for a boy’s or a man’s bedroom 
is of an entirely different type. We asso- 
ciate sturdy and permanent furniture with 
this class of room, particularly leather 


TAILORED EFFECTS 1N THE SHADES 


give a very colorful touch and are thor- 
oughly in keeping with the standpoint of 
the period and the style. 

For a living room where so much furni- 
ture of a low type and end tables are in 
use the lamp should be fairly small so that 
the light is below the level of the eyes and 
for this reason it is advisable to have the 
closed type of shade when used for this 
purpose. This is the concentrated type of 
shade, or one which throws more light over 
a wider surface but the top of the shade 
is closed so that light does not come through 
the uncovered top and offend the eyes. 
From a merchandising standpoint, however, 
a closed type shade should be sold quickly 
or the top soon becomes covered with a 
layer of dust. It is wise to brush all silk 
shades with a soft camel’s-hair brush from 
time to time and in this manner the life of 
the shade can be doubled. It is wise to 
tell this to customers too, as it is a talking 
point which appeals to women. Shades of 
the following colors are usually acceptable 
in a living room: Champagne, sand, gold, 
terracotta, buff and other neutral colors. 
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If a touch of color is desired by the cus- 
tomer, this can be had by a trim of con- 
trasting colors such as a sand shade with a 
terra cotta trim top and bottom. This com- 
bination gives an added touch of life to the 
shade but at the same time permits of use 
so far as the color scheme of a room may 
be concerned. The warmer tones, such as- 
the deep wine tones, are very good for 
living room shades also. Red in a shade is- 
the warmest of all colors but it must be 
very definitely considered with its surround- 
ings. Yellow is the most cheerful of all: 
shade colors but it easily may be too sharp. 
Consequently if the warmness of red and 
the cheerfulness of yellow are desired it 
may be found in an orange or a tangerine 
colored shade, which colors lie between the 
two. These color points will be very help- 
ful to the jeweler in buying a good assort- 
ment of lamps and shades and also in selling 
them to customers. There is nothing more 
disccuraging to a customer than to fancy 
a shade in the store and through the lack 
of color knowledge purchase an appropriate 
lamp base and a shade inappropriate in 
color or shape due to the fact that the color 
scheme of the room was not taken into con- 
sideration when the customer was in the 
jewelry store. In selling lamps and shades 
have the customer bring the room and the 
table or piece of furniture on which the 
lamp will be used, mentally into the jewelry 
store, so that the customer herself and the 
jeweler can visualize the furniture, the room 
and the lamp therein. 


For end tables the bases of lamps may be 
cloisonne, wood or metal, depending upon 
the taste of the customer. Customers do 
not always know the difference between 
boudoir lamps and end table lamps and care 
must be exercised tactfully by the jeweler 
so that she gets a French end table lamp 
and not a French boudoir lamp where size 
is the same but trim and shade make the 
use definite. 

Sun parlors because of the outdoor atmos- 
phere permit the use of strong colors and 
this can be obtained in the parchment and 
the chintz or in the orange-yellow glass 
shades. The base depends entirely upon the 
type of furniture used in the room. It may 
be wicker or metal or pottery or wood. 
This also applies to the floor and junior 
lamp bases and shades used. 

A jeweler in buying lamps, shades and 
bases, separately or complete, should stand 
before the unlighted lamp and study it and 
see what he can find in it which appeals 
to him personally and then light the lamp 
and study it again in the same manner. In 
this way he should study each lamp in the 
manufacturer’s showroom before making any 
decision as to what he will buy. When fa- 
miliar with all the lamps on display he 
should then go over them, making his 
selection for display and sale in his own 
jewelry store. 

In buying lamps do not buy more than 
one of a type. Buy the lamps which are 
individual. Your reorders depend upon the 
time of the year, and the reception with 
which your initial stock of lamps was re- 
ceived by customers. Where there is a type 
of lamp which is to be obtained in four, 
five or six finishes the jeweler need take 
but one. 

A few other general points should be men- 
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No. 1110 
Pottery Clown 
Ash Tray 
$4.00 Each 






Designed for Profit 


Our complete line of Old 
World importations and _ the 
novel creations exclusive to our 
studio are designed to profit with 
little sales effort. 


The charming ash tray, illustrated, 
exemplifies the unique in our products. 
Add it to your gift department and let 

it set a sales standard for our unusual line. 
Write for your copy of our illustrated catalogue. 


RENA ROSENTHAL 


520 Madison Ave., Near 53rd St. 
NEW YORK 


Middle West Representative: 
E. D. Leavitt, 
Manufacturers’ Sales Service, 
17 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


Coast Representative: 


683 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 





Personal Service Bureau, 











—— 
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IMPORTED 


Folding Travelling Watches 


in Genuine Leather Cases—Assorted Colors. 
Time and Alarm, 8 Day and 1 Day Movements 


We also carry 


Cuckoo Clocks, Black Eagle Brand 
Kitchen Plate Clocks Musical Alarms 
Novelty Boudoir Alarms 


William F. Sprague & Co., Inc. 


440 Fourth Avenue New York 


Sample Display, Chicago: New Palmer House, Room 764, Feb. Ist to 13th. 








Bronze Specialists 
to the 


Retail Jewelry Trade 






None 
Better 
Made 


Every 


Piece 
Guaranteed 


Probably in no other line 
of business is it so important 
to have just the right kind 
of bronzes — for in the 
jewelry store the very best 
for the lowest price is the 
true meaning of 


Gifts That Last 


Catalog and Prices sent on request 


= 
Pompeian Bronze Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Artistic Bronzes 


225 Fifth Avenue Room 507 New York City 



































No. K22 No. 30/92 


No. K22—The Hasty Note Portfolio, Crepe de 
Chine cover of assorted designs in Rose, 
Copen, Lavender and Gold colors. 

Per Doz. $12.00 


No. K17-1—Bridge Scores, Crepe de Chine cover, 
assorted designs and colors Per Doz. $6.50 


No. 30/92—Artificial Flower, colors Pink, Gold 
and Lavender Per Doz. $3.00 


No. 30/10—Narcissus, colors Gold and White, 
3 doz. to box, Per Doz. $1.35 


No. 30/9—Garden Cherry, Pink, 2 doz to box, 
Per Doz. $1.60 





All Kinds of Small Attractive Giftwares 


Write Importer of 
fr TDGOO) = ze 
Prices bd ad Goods 


3 East 17th Street, New York —— 
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tioned. The Girandolles, candelabra and 
other imported lamps when stocked by 
jewelers should have American wiring and 
sockets or customers will complain of con- 
stant wiring trouble which the local elec- 
trician will be unable to eliminate. 

In buying metal lamp bases and mountings 
the hand made ones are far more attractive 
because of their irregularities than are the 
machine cast ones. Hand made vases and 
Chinese vases demand the hand made mount- 
ings. 

Molded or machine made castings for 
English or domestic vases are appropriate. 
Chinese porcelain lamp bases are very good 
stock for the jeweler because they har- 
monize with any surrounding. 

The top of every lamp should be as dec- 
orative as the rest of the lamp. A woman 
considers her hat when outfitting herself 
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usually mean imported electrical attachments. 
Some manufacturers abroad have their 
agents here put the American electrical at- 
tachments on the bases, while some im- 
porters change the foreign wiring before 
they sell to American retailers and jewelers. 

The grades of these figurine lamps can 
be judged much as Dresdens real and im- 
itation are judged and as all figures are 
judged, by the careful workmanship, the 
detail or features and hands and feet, and 
the daintiness of coloring and grace of pose 
of figures. Figurine lamps naturally take 
a silk shade. 

The medium grade of figurine lamps have 
one figure or a cluster or two or more 
figures with an oval georgette shade. These 
lamps have one light and the figures are 
from four to six inches in height. They are 
medium priced because they have been made 
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Cultivate a Spirit of Cheerful- 
ness in the Gift Department 





oo] ts my opinion,” said an enterprising 

western jeweler, “that the gift depart- 
ment of the jewelry store should always look 
festive and gay and that if does look festive 
and gay it will do a lot more business than 
would otherwise be the case. 

“My reason for this belief is based on the 
fact that the purchase of a gift is always a 
light-hearted proposition. It isn’t the sort 
of a transaction to which the purchaser comes 
with a long face and tremendously serious 
thoughts. It is, rather, the sort of a trans- 
action to which the purchaser comes with a 
smile on his face and a song in his heart. 

“Tn view of all this, then, we are con- 
stantly looking for ways and means of mak- 




















A DIVERSIFIED ARRAY OF 


and so the jeweler should consider the finial 
of the lamp when buying and selling. They 
are made of soapstone, jade, agate, semi- 
precious stones and wood. They are in 
odd shapes and very intricately and beauti- 
fully carved. In addition to selling them 
with lamps they can be sold separately and 
also can be listed with the jewelry store’s 
gift department stock suitable for bridge 
prizes. 


Buying Hints on Figurine Lamps 


Figurine lamps are in many instances 
called Dresdens, but in almost every in- 
stance, except where the expensive lamps 
are in question, these are porcelain figures 
of either domestic or German origin and 
never have been near Dresden. 

These lamps are in groups of figures, sin- 
gle figures of man, woman or child, pairs 
of dancing figures, and bird figures. 

In importing “Dresden” (so called) lamps 
the electric mountings should be put on in 
this country. There are two reasons for. 
this. They can be repaired if broken ana 
lights, etc., can be obtained easily when 
needed. The domestic electric attachments 
can be noted usually in this manner. The 
domestic mountings have the bulbs standing 
upright from the fixtures on the rear of the 
small lights to enable the placing of the 
shade over the bulb. The other wirings 


LAMPS WITH URN SHAPED BASES 
so that the extra metal base is not essential. 

A number of manufacturers have imported 
separate figures and mounted them on meta! 
bases in gold plated finishes and have had 
a very preity product when finished with 
an appropriate shade. The metal part has 
been elaborate and increased the cost out ot 
propertion to the value of the figure, but 
the general idea—a good figure, a simple 
rich mounting, a consistent shade which is 
well made and properly matches the base, 
makes one of the best lamp gifts jewelers 
cculd stock. 

Fine porcelain figures not mounted for 
lamps can also be obtained and mounted to 
order, with the shades ordered, also. These 
are very good merchandise for the jewelry 
store. 

There is a manufacturer who shows a 
figurine lamp, with shade, boxed, which ap- 
peals to the woman customer who likes a 
gift complete, article and box matching. 

Figurine lamps will always have a sale 
and a jeweler can feel safe in ordering an 
assortment of dainty and delicate figures 
well mounted, with appropriate shades. 








Richard N. Powers, a jeweler at Ludlow, 
\'t., has moved his stock of goods into the 
rooms on Main St. which were formerly 
occupied by H. FE Bruenstuhl. 


AND ELABORATE GEORGETTE SHADES 


ing our gift department just as cheery and 
festive and gay as possible all the time with- 
out making it too much of a circus proposi- 
tion. 

“And one of the very best stunts we have 
ever put over in our gift department has 
been to dress up the salespeople in the de- 
partment with caps, ribbons, badges, etc., 
which are appropriate to the season of the 
year or to any special occasions which the 
city, State or local bodies may be celebrating. 

“For instance, when the Shriners had a 
big ceremonial in our city recently the sales- 
people in the gift department wore ribbons 
in the Shrine colors and these colors were 
used in the decorative scheme in the depart- 
ment. At Washington’s Birthday they will 
all wear little hatchets and Colonial caps. 
And so on. 

“All this is dignified and yet it gives the 
department a gay and festive appearance 
that is of decided help in building more 
business and profits for the department.”— 
F. H. W. 








The jewelry firm of McEwen & Zimmer- 
man, Lock Haven, Pa., will be dissolved. 
Mr. Zimmerman has accepted the position as 
manager of a jewelry store in Erie and Mr. 
McEwen will remove from the present loca- 
tion in the Mason building to the store room 
at the Schroeder building. 
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The Pottery Metallique 


The Ideal Gift Line 
for the Jeweler 
Book Ends, Console Sets, 
Vases, Bowls, and ete. 
Our Specialty 
One Dollar Sellers 
ART INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


225 Fifth Avenue Weetiatien Sraciantivenes New York 

Chicago Representative: W. C. Owen, Inc., 17 No. Wabash Ave. 

Los Angeles Representative: Shaw-Newell Co., 228 Stack Bldg. 
San Francisco Representative: F. C, Tuska, 150 Post St. 

















Goof” Trae 
God 5 


Ladies and Men’s Pen and Pencil Combination 


Solid Gold, 14 Karat, Sterling Silver and Gold-filled 
Models—Engine turned and floral designs. 
Retail Prices ranging from $10.00 to $55.00 Each 
Jewelers’ Circular Discount to Trade. 
Sold by Highgrade Jewelry Stores and Gift Shops. 
Descriptive Catalog Showing Our Complete Line Gladly Submitted. 


Penographic Pen Co. 74:5 W.47thst 





New York City 














The Monthly Magazine 

for the Gift Trade and 

for the JEWELER 

alive to the growing necessity 

for a GIFT DEPARTMENT. 
GIFTWARES is the Picture Book 
of the Gift Trade—every issue 
crammed full of illustrations show- 
ing the latest domestic creations 
and foreign importations of clever 
novelties, feature articles and stim- 
ulating sales ideas to help you build 
up a profitable GIFT DEPART- 
MENT. 
You Need This Magazine 
Send $1.00 today for a _ year’s 

subscription 


GIFTWARES PUBLISHING CO. 


1181 Broadway New York, N. Y. 





Distinctive Leather Vanity Cases 
Made of Suede Leath- 

| er in a beautiful as- 

Reed Sales Co. Rouge Box, Lip Stick, 
Bob Comb and Coin 


sortment of colors— 
225 Fifth Ave. New York Purse, $24.00 a doz. 





trimmed with cut 
steel beads. 


Vanity fitted with Lip 
Stick, Powder Box 
and Bob Comb, 


$18.00 per doz. 


Vanity fitted with 
Lip Stick, Powder 
Box, Bob Comb and 
Perfume Vial, 

$21.00 a doz. 


Vanity Case filled with 





























Imported 
Glass Tulips 


These flowers with their 
gracefully bent stems and 
shimmering flexible leaves 
of unbreakable Spun Glass, 
produce a remarkable true 
to nature decorative effect. 
They are washable and may 






$4.00 per be had in pink, yellow, red, 
eae white, orange and violet. 
(one color) e 

and 10 The Gifts-Bazaar 
— 225 Fifth Ave. New York 








| MISS E. D. SANFORD ANNE C. WILMERDING 











Manual of Diseases of 


the Eye 


By Charles H. May, M.D., New York. For students 
and general practitioners, with 377 original illustra- 
tions, including 22 plates with 71 colored figures. 
Eleventh edition, revised. Cloth. 390 pages. Price, $4.00. 





The Optical Publishing Company 
11 John Street : : : : New York 











Your Store Is Not 
Complete Without 


JAB ss 
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J. R. KITTLER 


Encrusted Fancy China 
in Gold and Platinum 
Finish. 


Wholesale Only 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
2116 Hudson Ave. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 











The Latest 


No More Attractive Encrusted China Can Be Found on the Market 


THE GIFTS BAZAAR 
225 Fifth Ave. 








The BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


The Jewelers’ Circular Pub. Co., 11 John Street, New York 
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PONDS arenes seen 





That this department shall prove mutually bene- 
ficial to our readers, it is desirable that the mem- 
bers of the trade generally communicate with THE 
JEWELERS’ C1RCULAR regarding any advantageous 


RINT device or plan which they are utilizing in con- 
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nection with their business. 





























Intangible Assets in Business 





Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by J. P. Stevens 

















USINESS men do not always consider 

seriously what may be called intangible 
assets, and yet such assets form just as 
much a part of business success as those 
things that are more prominently in 
evidence. 

Young men starting out should bear in 
mind this fact and formulate for themselves 
3 definite »olicy which will create a value 
that in time will mean more to them than 
the capital which they have invested. 
Indeed it can be made many times more of 
an asset than the actual amount of money 
that may be in the business. 

I can give an illustration of this by an 
‘ncident which really happened some years 
ago: 

A young jeweler accepted a_ silent 
partner and they were associated for eight 
years in business. At the end of this time 
personal complications arose which made 
it good policy for the young jeweler to 
withdraw. To do this meant a_ great 
sacrifice to him for he had been the sole 
manager and had great pride in the busi- 
ness which he had built up. The separation 
involved his losing two-thirds -of his interest 
according to the book value of the assets 
but he was willing to make this sacrifice 
in order to start a new business for him- 
self, believing that he could get back his 
loss in a short time. So he found himself 
with only $4,500 in cash. With this he 
bought fixtures and a safe which used up 
$3,000 and he went to New York with only 


$1,500 to buy a stock of goods. Arriving 
there he called together several larger 
manufacturers from whom he had _ been 


buying and told them the whole story of 
his situation, laid his plans for the future 
before them and then said: 

“Now, gentlemen, I wish your advice. 
Tell me how much merchandise I ought to 
buy with my limited cash—let me know 
what line of credit I will have?” The 
reply was. “Mr. Blank, you know better 
than we do how much stock you can sell 
in the next four months.” 

“Well then,” said the young jeweler, 
“Will you gentlemen be willing that I buy 
$20,000 worth of merchandise?” 


Then came the surprising reply. “Why, 
Mr. Blank, we are willing to sell you 
$100,000 if you think you can handle that 
much.” 

Right there was the value of intangible 
assets—character and capacity which had 
bred confidence. 

This young man had always scrupulously 
guarded his credit. He never broke a 
promise, he understood his business and 
was devoted to it, he stood high in the 
estimate of the community in which he 
lived and had a large trade following. 

Needless to say he made back his losses 
in a short time, and has been successful 
ever since, 

I believe that the average young jeweler 
starts business without any definite policy, 
in other words, his career takes the shape 
that accident may give it, whereas he would 
do well to formulate a creed something 
like this: 

“IT wish to impress my _ personality 
upon the community in which I live 
for I know that every major act of a 
man inscribes itself in the memory of 
his fellows. Therefore, I will make 
confidants of my banker, the mercan- 
tile agencies and my New York 
creditors. Everything about my busi- 
ness will be open to them. I will 
advertise liberally, I will help public 
charities and treat others in the man- 
ner that I would wish to be treated 
and I will be industrious and alert 
in business.” 


Carrying out this short creed will take 
a man a long way on the road to success. 

In the profitable use of his spare time 
the jeweler can do wonders towards self 
improvement and qualify himself to take 
advantage of his opportunities. 

Learning to think and act wisely for 
himself means good judgment and you can 
depend upon it that your banker and your 
creditors place much value upon this trait 
of character. This is one of the most im- 
portant of intangible assets. To be known 
as an influential and useful citizen is also 
an intangible asset not to be disregarded 
by the jeweler. 


Of course, this implies that in the wise 
disposition of his spare time he has culti- 
vated his tastes in other directions besides 
business so that he can take part in the 
social movements of his environment with 
credit to himself and pleasure to his friends. 

If he will spend an hour each day in 
study of the right kind of books this result 
can be easily achieved. 

This writer once knew a young man who 
was a commuter out of New York City. 
He had to spend 45 minutes going to work 
and the same time returning in the evening. 
There was an hour and a half each day that 
would have. been wasted had he not de-. 
termined to use it studying a foreign 
language. He did this while he was on 
the train and in three years he acquired a 
thorough knowledge of this language which 
led him to securing a very lucrative posi- 
tion as envoy to the country whose lalguage 
he had learned so well. 

His income was then three times as much 
as it was before he began to improve him- 
self. I think that we can say this—that 
man built up an intangible asset that was 
well worth the effort. 

I know another man who is a high 
authority in the field of his activities, which 
require that he shall be a student as well 
as a business man. He rises at five-thirty 
in the morning and studies untii seven- 
thirty and has been doing so for years. 

It is perhaps needless to say that he has 
a tremendous fund of information vpon a 
great variety of subjects and this knowi- 
edge has produced large cash returns to 
say nothing of a broad culture. 

It is evident that the foregoing illustra- 
tions show how the element of good ull 
can be built up in a business, in other 
words, intangible assets include good will. 

An American jurist has described good 
will thus: 

“The advantage or benefit which is 
acquired by an establishment beyond the 
mere value of capital, stock, funds, or 
property employed therein in conseyuence 
of its reputation for skill and fair <ealing.” 

Anyone who will recall the tremendcus 
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No. 5014—Two Tone Finish 





No. 5008 Grooved Edge : 1756" 
Height 854”, Length 175,” Height 854", Length 175", 
Dial 5”, List $20.00, Rereetnd Dial % aN ane 

esaie rice ° 


Resale Price $17.00 
Cases are made of finest mahogany. 
Movement is our model so eight-day, Hour and Half Hour Strike on Chimetone 


Rod. 
Solid Cut Pinions. Silver Dial. Gilt Sash. 


Ding Dong Strike can be furnished for $2.00 additional. 





No. 6010—Burl Redwood Panels No. 6004—Two-Tone Finish 


Height 9”, Length 20%4” Depth Height 9”, Length 20%4”, Depth 
5%”, Dial 5”. List $61.00, 


5%”, Dial 5”. List $69.00, 5%," 
Suggested Resale Price $60.00. Suggested Resale Price $53.00. 
Cases are made of finest mahogany. 
Movement is our model 20,—-Eight-day, chiming all quarters, ‘‘Westminster” 
“Symphony” Rods. The hour is struck on a separate rod of deep tone. 


Dial has a spun hand silvered finish and raised numerals. 


on 


Bezel is cast and richly gold plated. 


Chimes can be silenced, leaving the hour strike only. 
Send for our latest Hall and Mantel Clock Catalogs 


THE HERSCHEDE HALL CLOCK COMPANY 


A. I. Hall & Son, Inc. 


N York Sales 
“wy eg CINCINNATI, OHIO Pacific Coast Representatives, San Francisco, Calif. 


586 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Robt. E. Wilkes, Mer. 
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Jewelers’ Merchandising Calendar 











Up-to-the-Minute Suggestions for the Progressive Jeweler 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 














F-E-B-R-U-A-R-Y 
nn the second month of the 
year and the shortest. It is named 


aiter Februus, an ancient Roman deity, in 
whose honor acts for the purification of sins 
were performed during the month. 

February has been ill-used by calendar 
makers. In the beginning it had 29 days, 
but Augustus, jealous of the fact that Au- 
gust, named after him, had only 30 days, 
while other months had 31, stole a day for 
his month. In our modern calendar this 
stolen day is returned to February each leap 
year, which comes every four years. 


“You, February, seem to be 
Old January’s understudy, 
But play the part too vaudeville-y, 
With wind too moist and snow too muddy— 
You overfreeze and overthaw— 
Your ‘Host’ler Joe’—like recitation— 
But hints that you’re, at best, a raw 
Imitation.” 


St. Valentine’s Day 


In Roman times, on the feast of Juno, 
boys drew the names of girls in order to 
divine who should be their mistress. This 
gave offense to the early Christians, and the 
names of saints were substituted for the 
names of sweethearts, and St. Valentine, 
being the patron saint of that day, his name 
was given to the custom. 

In our modern day the custom of sending 
to sweethearts a token of love in the form 
of a valentine has grown to immense pro- 
portions. Along with this custom there is 
a growing fashion of including gifts of more 
lasting qualities. Jewelry gifts for sweet- 
hearts should be made the aim of the jewel- 
ry trade, in place of flowers, candy and less 
lasting tokens. 

Birthstone 

Amethyst—symbolizing Sincerity. 

The amethyst is considered to be a pre- 
veritive against violent passions. 

Flower 

Primrose—signifying Inconstancy. 

The Pink and Carnation are also consid- 
ered as appropriate flowers as February's 
representative. 


Anniversaries and Holidays 


llth. Edison’s Birthday. 
12th. Lincoln’s Birthday. 
14th. St. Valentine’s Day. 
22nd. Washington’s Birthday. 
27th. Longfellow’s Birthday. 


States Admitted to the Union 
7th. Massachusetts, 1788. 


I4th. Arizona, 1912. 
19h. Ohio, 1803. 
26th. Panama Canal Zone, acquired 1904. 


February Selling Keynote 


Th retail stores the “sale” atmosphere will 
still remain. Along with this, especially in 


the larger city stores, will be the note of 
Spring. Final clearance sales and advance 
Spring styles will dominate most of the ad- 
vertising of retail stores. 

In the jewelry store the selling effort may 
center around gift-giving for St. Valentine’s 
votaries and for early Spring weddings, as 
well as in pushing sales of articles for in- 
dividual use and for the home. 

Slogan for February 

A short but busy month. 

Appropriate Selling Events 

Birthstone Campaign. 

Final Clearance Sales. 

Early Spring Jewelry Expositions. 

Patriotic Merchandise. 

Electrical Appliance Sales. 

St. Valentine’s Day Gifts. 

Spring Weddings. 

““Made-in-America” Sale. 

Grandfather’s Clocks. 

“For the Home” Sale. 

“For Yourself” Sale. 

Optical Goods Sale. 

Silverware Sales. 

Diamond Sales. 

Pre-Lenten Jewelry Sale. 

“For Women Only” Sale. 


Things to Do This Month 


The Jewelers’ Merchandising Calendar is 
ffered for the purpose of getting the jewel- 
er to think more along the lines of concerted 
action. It is one thing to conduct the busi- 
ness along the old conservative lines and 
allow things to take care of themselves, and 
quite another to plan the business events in 
advance, and thus secure additional business, 
increasing sales on lines decided upon in 
advance. 

If the calendar can be made to stimulate 
thought that will react upon the activities 
of the jeweler, it will be worth a great deal 
to the trade. Other stores have their annual 
and semi-annual events that are religiously 
boosted and exploited. Jewelers can follow 
the same plan and emphasize many lines of 
merchandise in their selling events that will 
eventually bring more business. The jewel- 
er who adopts a progressive calendar of 
selling events and presents them efficiently 
to the public, will find his business in a 
much more progressive state than he who 
merely drifts along with the tide. 

If the jeweler is to make this the “best 
year ever” in his trade, he must not rest for 
a moment in his endeavors. The slogan for 
February, “A short but busy month,” can be 
made a reality by earnest effort and efficient 
action. 

A great deal of the advertising of the 
jeweler is merely of the kind intended to 
keep the name of the jeweler before the 
public. This kind of advertising is not 
looked upon with much favor by advanced 
advertisers, who consider the value of that 
‘kind of advertising as being as small as 
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any advertising can be in its benefits. 

Jewelers who have never tried advertis- 
ing a single item at a time, instead of for 
the purpose of keeping the name before the 
public, should give their advertising a new 
tone. If there is any value in advertising 
to keep the name before the public, the ad- 
vertisement of any item of the stock will do 
that, as well as emphasize some item spe- 
cially. If by making a single item more 
prominent sales of that article are made, the 
advertisement performs a double function. 
It is not necessary that the single item ad- 
vertised be offered at a special or “cut” 
price, but as a timely and needed article, 
one that the reader of the advertisement 
will be better off to possess. 

In our calendar of Selling 
jeweler will find a great many 
for advertising single items or single lines 
in a manner to attract attention, and to cre- 
ate a desire for the articles advertised. The 
list could be enlarged many times and each 
jeweler should add to the selling events 
such as he thinks appropriate for the month. 

The great value of “Days” and “Weeks” 
in exploiting a line is recognized in most 
lines of trade. There is no reason why 
there should not be more “Days” and 
“Weeks” in the jewelry trade. 

Edison’s Birthday affords the jeweler who 
handles electrical appliances an opportunity 
to tie a selling event to that date. The ap- 
propriateness of an “Electrical Appliance 
Week” in honor of Edison will be recog- 
nized by the public, and this will break down 
some of the selling resistance that is always 
present in the mind of the prospective cus- 
tomer. If all the jewelers of a community 
co-operate in such events, the benefits to 
each will be increased. 

What more fitting time for the jeweler to 
exploit ““Made-in-America” merchandise than 
in February, the month in which falls the 
birthdays of America’s two foremost leaders. 
A “Made-in-America” sale can be conducted 
from the 12th to the 22nd, and the patriotic 
tie-up will add to its appeal to the public. 

The exploitation of jewelry and similar 
articles as “valentines” that will last a life- 
time, is worth the effort. Young men who 
desire to manifest in some way their [eel- 
ings by giving a love token can be made to 
realize the benefits of giving something val- 
uable, something that will continue for many 
months and years to remind the recipient of 
the giver. If the jeweler is to be the pur- 
veyor of gifts in the future of the business, 
this is one of his opportunities to crystaliize 
the thought that the jewelry store is the 
piace to buy gifts. 

Suggestions for Window Displays 

The patriotic anniversaries immediately 
suggest patriotic window displays. These 
should be of a conservative order and not ot 
the ordinary “spread-eagle” type. A few 
silk flags, portraits of Lincoln and Wash- 
ington and some of the more common sym- 
bols appropriate to each of these great men 
will suffice. 

Lincoln’s Birthday window displays may 
show the man and the statesman. Pictures 
of his early life, of the log home of his 
birth, of the Capitol at Washington, etc., 
may be introduced into such displays. 

Washington’s Birthday displays may in 


Events the 
suggestions 
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A few of the many attractive 
displays that may be made by 
grouping a few alarms or 
watches with these attractive 
colored display cards, which 
we will gladly furnish upon 


request. 





“New Haven” 


on Display 


draws a lot of trade 


your way 








Tom-Tom 


Height, 5%4 inches. Width, 
4% inches. 4%-inch cubist 
dial. Convex glass, nickel- 
plated octagon case, 40-hour 
movement, back bell, inter- 
mittent alarm with shut-off, 
removable springs: 
Plain Dial, $3.25 

Radium Dial, $4.25 


Tie up with our National 
Advertising in THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST every 


other week featuring these 


“True ‘Jime Tellers 


THE Plew AVEN LOCK CO. 
EST. EW VEN ONN. 1817 
BRANCHES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
20 West 47th St. 215 W. Randolph St. 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


150 Post Street 310 Spadina Ave. 


Tip-Top 


The new octagon-shaped watch, 
14 size, thin model, neat and 
compact. Streamline design, 
nickel polished, semi-octagon 
bow, substantial antique pen- 
dant, corrugated crown easy to 
wind, pull-out set. Cubist 
numerals and skeleton hands. 


Plain Dial, $1.75 
Radium Dial, $2.75 


Ow 
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Jeweler’s Air Stunt Stirs Up Business 





Philadelphia Jeweler Describes His Progressive Selling Methods 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 




















Spreng was a dull throbbing in the air 
that told me without glancing up that 
another airship was passing. This was such 
a common occurrence that I did not look 
around. Had I done so, I would have seen 
hundreds of little handbills gradually float- 
ing toward my back yard, my lawn, the park 
across the street, and the hundreds of other 
lawns and back yards of my neighbors. 

It was my wife who brought me a little 





nat kind ofan article 
that will improve with age. 
That will always look well 


Jnat will pass down 
to your children asan 
Heirloom, 


hese are the thoughts 
behind every piece of 

— 6aright ckewelry 
dohn Enright 


can serve you | 














SHOWCARD TYPICAL OF ENRIGHT’S 


slip of paper, five minutes later, with the 
suggestion that it might be of interest to 
me. It was—undoubtedly. 


“This message was dropped from an 
airplane to announce the grand opening 
of John D. Enright’s new jewelry store, 
3000-08 Kensington Ave.” 


it began. The familiar photograph of En- 
right himself adorned the front of the hand- 
bill. I say “familiar” for I had been living 
in Philadelphia for over ten years, and had 
become accustomed to seeing the Enright 
smile in one place or another. Those who 


ride in Philadelphia street cars which are 
allotted to the Kensington section, cannot but 
become acquainted with jeweler Enright. 
For years he has advertised in the trolleys, 
and always are his trolley cards illustrated— 
with his own likeness. 

It is a peculiar thing about this old world, 
that quite often we cover hundreds of miles 
looking for some spectacular business suc- 
cess, while right at our door is the story 
of the year, that everyone has overlooked. 

I had visited the jewelry store of John 
D. Enright many times. I had been im- 


pressed with his service, his courtesy and his 
But 


friendly attitude. until his handbill 


fact that Enright had moved to his new 
store, and at last | was awake to the fact 
that there was a story for me, right at home. 

I called on John D. Enright, himself, the 
next day, and found a story, much larger or 
bigger than any I had anticipated. 

“They were going to christen the PA-1 
at the Pitcairn Flying Field, Bryn Athyn,” 
he explained, “and I was invited to the chris- 
tening by Harold Pitcairn. I thought it 
might be a good idea to have a streamer 
with my name floating from one of the air- 
ships, as long as my new store was being 
thrown open for business, but decided later 
that the handbill idea was better. 





HOW ENTERPRISING 
dropped in my own back yard, I had not 
thought of seeking a story of business—suc- 
cess from him or his associates. 

The little announcement, however, brought 
action. “If it has impressed mé so strongly,” 
I reasoned, “it must have impressed others. 
I’m going out to see how the neighborhood 
is taking to this form of advertising.” 

Judging from the children, the neighbor- 
hood was awake. Through the park, down 
the streets, up the alleys, over the back 
yard fences, and up on the porch roofs, the 
kids of Kensington were scurrying after the 
slips that had just dropped from the clouds. 
Even dignified adults did not hesitate to 
hasten a little when they spied one on the 
sidewalks a few paces ahead of them. Every- 
one was anxious to learn what message the 
slips contained, particularly as everyone else 
seemed to be trying their best to get them. 

Yes! The neighborhood was awake to the 


METHODS PULLED THE CROWDS 


“The thing went over in great shape. So 
far I have heard of those handbills falling 
in Moorestown, Merchantville and Palmyra, 
N. J., and I don’t know how much ground 
they have covered on the Pennsylvania side 
of the Delaware river.” 

Washington may have crossed the Dela- 
ware a hundred and fifty years ago, but he 
surely did not get over so quickly or so 
easily as those handbills of Enright. 

“T want to write up this stunt, Mr. En- 
right,” I said. “More than that, I want to 
write up the history of your business. If 
you will tell me something about your early 
life, I’ll try to pass the word along to others 
who will be interested.” 

He smiled. 

In fact, John Enright is always smiling. 
He has built up a business of $185,000 a 
year in a little store five miles from the 
heart of Philadelphia, and he hopes to do 
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Bronze Metal Tambour Clock 





Just a few examples of the extensive 
line of 8-day, High-grade, World 
Renowned, Chelsea Clocks. 

Cost more than others, 


BUT 
The Value is there. 


On sale by Highest-class Jewelers 


CHELSEA CLOCK CO. 
(Established 1897) 
10 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Louis XVI Clock 
Bronze Metal Cases 


GIFTS THAT LAST— 
CAN BE HANDED DOWN AS HEIRLOOMS 


METAL CASES FINISHED TO ORDER AS DESIRED 


SHIP’S BELL MANTEL 
YACHT BOUDOIR 
BANJO DESK, AUTO & 
WALL . AEROPLANE 





Banjo Clock 
Beautifully Decorated 











Yacht Wheel Ship’s Bell Clock Clock and Barometer Desk Set “Commodore” Ship’s Bell Clock 
(Also Without Base) (Also Clock Sold Separately) 
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a quarter of a million dollars in his new 
store this coming year, and his smile is re- 
sponsible for this success as sureiy as the 
Spring is coming. 

But this takes me ahead of my story. 

At the age of 13, Enright was employed 
as a cash boy in the department store ot 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia. As 
he had a talent for drawing, the engraving 
department was a constant lure to him. One 
day, after a rather lengthy absence from his 
own stand, he was forced to admit to the 
floor walker that he had been watching the 
engravers. 

“We hire you to stay down here, not in 
the engraving department,’ explained the 
floor walker. “Now, stick to this post in 
future.” 

One week later, Enright was again among 
the missing. Incidentally, he was again 
watching the engravers. This time the floor 
walker wasted no more words than were 
necessary in order to convey the idea to 
John Enright that he was fired. 

He had remained with the departmen 
store merely long enough to prove that he 
was intensely interested in engraving. For 
the next eight or nine years he learned his 
trade—and learned it thoroughly. At the 
age of twenty-one, he opened a little trade 
shop at 11 S. 8th St., in the heart of Phila- 
delphia. 

By 1917, Enright had three thousand per- 
fectly good American dollars. With them 
as a backer, he left the heart of the city and 
sought a position for a store in Kensington, 
five miles away. At 3020 Kensington Ave., 
in the midst of the carpet and hosiery mills 
that have made his section of Philadelphia 
famous, he decided to open a retail jewelry 
store. 

3y the time his fixtures were paid for and 
his plate glass window was in, and all the 
other necessary expenses were taken care of, 
his three thousand dollars had disappeared. 

“IT had to borrow ten thousand dollars,’ 
laughed Enright as he told the story, “in or- 
der to get started properly.” 

One thousand of this ten thousand dollars 
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was invested in white ivory alone—for this 
was a fad that year. The store was opened 
to the public ten days before Christmas, and 
on Christmas eve, the entire lot of white 
ivory had been disposed of. As a matter of 
fact, the sales for those 10 days amounted 
to $4,500, counting watches, rings, gifts and 
everything that he had stocked. It had been 
a running start for the new store. 

Enright was his own salesman, his own 
engraver, his own watch repairer and his 
own janitor. He was a busy man in his 
new little one-man store. When the ivory 
had been purchased, it was placed in a cor- 
ner to be engraved. It took 60 hours at a 
stretch, either engraving or waiting upon 
customers, before the last piece was ready 
at 6:30 p. M. on Christmas eve—but Enright 
put in the 60 hours willingly. This was his 
business; these were his customers; he in- 
tended to give cheerful service and this he 
would live up to no matter what the cost. 

‘My first sale was a set of white ivory for 
$35,” remarked Enright, with his usual smile. 
“Tt looked like a million dollars to me. | 
surely felt that success was coming my way. 
I had three of those sets, and the following 
day I sold the other two. I tell you, those 
sales looked fine to me.” 

Christmas sales amounting to $4,500, in 
only 10 days, are by no means large. They 
are large, however, for a new little one-man 
store in a mill section of a large city. How- 
ever, the following Christmas the sales 
tripled those of Enright’s first holiday sea- 
son. Each year the increase had been a 
duplicate of this—“almost to the cent” as 
Enright says. It does not take a great deal 
of figuring to get a fair idea of the amount 
of Christmas business this merchant is doing 
now. 


Opening a New Store 


This year the store at 3020 Kensington 
Ave. proved to be too small. It had out- 
lived its time. To many jewelers a store of 
this size would have meant a store for a life- 
time, but not for John Enright. He was 
looking forward to a real business some time 
in the future. 

The old store which he had purchased for 
$6,500, he sold for $23,500, and for $50,000 
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he purchased his new location on Kensington 
Ave. and Macpherson Sq.—a place that many 
called the deadest corner in the northeast 
section of Philadelphia. Keally the store is 
located on the corner of Kensington Ave. 
and F St, but as Macpherson Sq. and the 
new Kensington library are right across F 
street at this point, it seems fitting to give 
this new store the benefit of being on the 
square itself. 

Business men gasped when Enright paid 
$50,000 for this corner. Many of them felt 
sure that he had made a foolish purchase. 
3ut before the ink on the papers was thor- 
oughly dry, the old corner became an object 
of interest. Already several offers from pur- 
chasers have come in. 

It’s a different looking corner now. Once 
a bakery, then a saloon, and then a second- 
hand store, but never an object that people 
looked at covetously. Now with its new 
front, its handsome interior and its general 
air of prosperity, it is drawing the eyes ot 
men who never realized its possibilities be- 
fore. 

Enright exercised excellent business sa- 
facity when he purchased this particular 
corner. The main artery of trade is Ken- 
sington Ave. F St. is a residential street, 
although there are a few places of business 
on it—but across from F St. lies the big 
square where strangers congregate or along 
the paths of which these strangers pass. 
They cannot fail but see the new store, so 
that his choice of location is a very wise one. 

Then again, he would have had to pay 
at least $25,000 each for two good locations 
that could have been turned into a store as 
large as the one he now has, so he reasoned 
that he may as well put the money in one 
big corner store. Fortunately, the second 
and third floors of this building will make 
excellent rentals, so the cost of his own por- 
tion of the building will be reduced far lower 
than the rental of even a little store on the 
Avenue. 

Perhaps the best proof that men appreciate 
the value of a successful business man in 
their midst, is the fact that when this new 
store was opened, no less than 55 baskets ot 
flowers, valued at $1,500, were presented to 
John Enright from the local business men, 





TWO INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE STORE OF JOHN ENRIGHT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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banks, societies and from friends. Remem- 
ber, this jeweler had been in business in 
Kensington for only seven years. He was 
merely moving from one store to another. 
He was making no more splurge about it 
than any merchant who advertises constantly 
would make. But 55 friends and firms 
rushed out to the local florists and ordered 
$1,500 worth of flowers to show “John” that 
his success was a community success. 

The Kensington Ave. business men called 
in a body to wish him success. The clubs 
and banks were represented in the flower 
baskets as well. Enright had decided to have 
open house for the kiddies during the three 
nights of his opening, and to give them ice 
cream and an entertainment in the vacant 
rooms over his new store. The first night 
there were three hundred kiddies waiting to 
get in when the friendly cops opened the 
doors. The second night there were six hun- 
dred—and the trolleys were stopped. The 
last night was Saturday—the day I inter- 
viewed Enright. I don’t know how many 
were there, but long before opening time 
there was a line of laughing faces extending 
almost to the corner, some distance away. 

“Tt really did not cost me much,” laughed 
Enright. “One of my busines friends fur- 
nished a piano. A local moving picture and 
vaudeville house furnished talent. The local 
string band furnished some of the music, 
and even the caterer who was serving the ice 
cream insisted upon chipping in for the cakes 
so that the kiddies would have a little bit 
more. When your friends are so good, you 
don’t really have to spend much to please 
the children.” 

While I stood in the store, interviewing 
this unusual jeweler, Father Casey, from the 
local Catholic church, came in to greet John 
Enright and to wish him luck. Right behind 
him came one of the most prominent He- 
brews in the section. Following him were 
several influential Protestants. 

John D. Enright knows no creed or race 
or color in his business relations. His friends 
are the Smiths, the Cohens and the Mur- 
phys—and all others, no matter what their 
name might be. And particularly does this 
apply to the kiddies. 

Last Christmas no less than eight thousand 
boxes of candy were distributed by Enright’s 
Santa Claus to the kiddies of the neighbor- 
hood. Santa Claus and his automobile were 
waiting outside of the schools and the the- 
atres and were driving up to the doorways of 
local hospitals with gifts for the kiddies of 
all ages. So popular did he become, this 
Santa Claus, that Enright had several re- 
quests for the loan of his services. 

This year, before the first snow had fallen, 
Enright had distributed fifty thousand bed- 
time stories, in booklet form, to nearby 
homes. Probably a hundred thousand kid- 
dies were made happy thereby. 

A lot of money for a jeweler to spend? 
Of course it is. Enright spends on an aver- 
age of $50 a week in advertising—which 
amounts to over $2,500 a year by the way. 
Quite an item for a little jeweler on a sub- 
urban avenue! But the careful expenditure 
of this money has built up a business of 
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$185,000 a year on this little avenue, so I 
take it that it was well worth while. Any- 
way, he expects to do a quarter of a million 
dollars on the new site—and surely that is 
enough to entitle him to advertise as much 
as he wishes. 

Just before leaving Enright, I asked him 
frankly how it was that he had managed to 
step so noticeably to the front after being 
in the section only seven years. 

“Was it service?” I asked. 

Once more he smiled. 

“I don’t think so,” he said. “I don’t know 
that we give any better service than others. 
I think it is because I kind of like to do my 
business in the Golden Rule way. I am 
never happier than when I am in my store. 
I mean this, frankly. When I have to go 
out of town, I always manage to drop into a 
few stores and find out how the other fellow 
will try to sell goods to me. Nine out of 
ten do not know how to sell. They are too 
cold; don’t warm up; and they fail to im- 
press me.” : 

“You know,” he continued, “when I was 
a boy several of us went into a shoe store 
on 6th St. We were rather unruly and we 
got thrown out. Probably we deserved it, 
but I have never been able to go into that 
store since. I always seem to hold it against 
that man for sending me out of his store. 
So I always try to be friendly to my cus- 
tomers, whether they come in to spend a 
nickel or a hundred dollars. Especially am 
I jolly with the kiddies. They will be buy- 
ing engagement rings from me in a few 
years, and they’ll be my big customers when 
a lot of my present customers have passed 
on. I believe in catering to the children.” 

Judging by the celebration that had been 
held upstairs the night before, and by the 
crowd that were about ready to start up as 
he was speaking, I was perfectly willing to 
admit that he spoke the truth. 

John Enright’s system of selling engage- 
ment rings is a psychological masterpiece. 
The prospective bride and bridegroom step 
up to the counter and mention the fact that 
a diamond is in order. No expensive ring !s 
placed before them at first. Kensington is 
not an aristocratic neighborhood, and by far 
the majority of its people are mill workers 
and their families. 

So the clerk places a small ring before the 
couple and murmurs that it will cost $25. 
Immediately the bridegroom grows an inch 
or two. 

“T want something a little better,” he says 
impressively, and the girl at his side glances 
at him admiringly. 

“Here is something for $35.” 

“Oh! I'll pay around $75 or a hundred 
anyway,” says the man, and in the eyes of 
the little girl at his side he is a financial 
giant and a benevolent spouse to be. 

“Tt is far better to do this than to show 
a two hundred dollar ring at the first, and 
make the man feel small,” said Enright. “We 
find that it is the ideal way to do business. 
When we learn what the man wants to 
spend, we never show him anything more 
expensive unless he suggests it. When we 
first came here, people would not tell us how 
much they wished to pay, fearing that we 
would try to get all they would spend or all 
they could spend. Now we have their con- 
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fidence, and when they tell me they have $50 
to spend for a certain article, they know 
that I will not dazzle their eyes with more 
expensive things, but that I will give them 
their choice of the best | have at $50.” 

John D. Enright advertises liberally in the 
local paper. He advertises also in the for- 
eign papers in his neighborhood. He takes 
a prominent part in all community events, 
He does unusual things such as offering a 
half dozen silver teaspoons with each wed- 
ding ring purchased, and paying his em- 
ployes a bonus at the end of the year. 

He does things that many business men 
would claim were ridiculous, but which when 
analyzed merely prove him to be far ahead 
of his time. For instance, a man purchased 
a $6 pen from him. Six months later he 
brought it back, claiming that it had never 
been satisfactory. There was not one word 
of argument. A tray of pens was placed be- 
fore the man and he was asked to take his 
choice. He chose an $8 pen, and was not 
allowed to pay even the difference. Wasn't 
that a foolish piece of business for any busi- 
ness man to do? 

It was not! 

That particular customer has been preach- 
ing the fairness and squareness of Enright 
the jeweler ever since. If the couple of dol- 
lars expended that day by Enright did not 
buy the largest advertisement he ever got 
for his money, I miss my guess.: He could 
not have got much space in the daily paper 
for $2, but he has a verbal advertisement 
working year after year for the same amount 
—and no advertising quite equals the verbal 
advertisement in pulling power. 

It is this fairness, plus his smale for every- 
one he meets, that has enabled John D. En- 
right to grow from nothing to a business of 
$185,000 a year in seven years. 

When this can be done in a place like 
Kensington, where the people, like the writer, 
are of limited means, it can be done anywhere 
where there are people to buy and an enter- 
prising modern merchant to sell. 





Jewelers’ Merchandising Calendar 


(Continued from page 339) 








the same way picture the exploits of the 
Father of His Country. Pictures of Wash- 
ington, of the Statue of Liberty, Crossing 
the Delaware and other Colonial scenes are 
appropriate. The hatchet and the cherry 
tree are popular symbols that may be used. 

A St. Valentine’s Day display is neces- 
sary to drive home the fact that jewelry 1s 
an appropriate gift token at this time. The 
symbols of love, the heart, cupids, doves, 
etc., may be used freely if the love element 
is accentuated thereby. Hearts and flowers, 
Cupid and his darts, doves and their love 
messages are all available. 

Spring may be used as a theme for the 
display in later February, whether the actual 
weather be Spring-like or the opposite. The 
lighter colors appropriate to Spring should 
be used in the color scheme. Spring flowers 
should dominate the floral decorations. 
Butterflies and birds may be used to add 
their cheery note to the setting. 





Get Ready for Your Easter Wedding Business. 


Easter This Year April 4. 
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Human Interest Window Displays 
Win Business 





Selling Ideas for Opportunities That Bloom in the Spring 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 




















THE jeweler who puts more human 
interest into his window displays than his 
competitors is bound to win a larger share of 
the shopper’s dollars. More people buy from 
window displays today than ever before. 
Many people like to see the things they want 
in the window before going into the store 
to buy it. 

There are two things every window dis- 
play should be made to do. One, to attract 
the attention of the largest possible number 
of people passing the store, and to get people 
to stop to take a second and longer look at 
the display. The other thing the window 


jewelry store is looked upon by the public 
as a high-priced place to buy, a place to go 
to when absolutely necessary. On the other 
hand, it is usually conceded by those holding 
this opinion that it is a safe place to buy. 
The jeweler of today is a better merchan- 
diser than the jeweler of yesterday. 
Jewelers are adopting modern methods of 
getting business and are getting it. The 
success of some of the more modern jewelry 
establishments is astonishing to some of us, 
but after all it is the logical outcome of 
getting the customer’s viewpoint, and then 
working to make the business meet his ap- 


special occasion. You ought to buy now.” 

Throughout the year there are a great 
many anniversaries and holidays that create 
great waves of emotion that grip the people 
of the whole country. There are lesser anni- 
versaries that are important to isolated 
localities and to certain classes of people. 
The jeweler should adopt the plan of ap- 
pealing to these emotions in planning his 
window displays. A tie-up with a holiday 
makes the jeweler appear more progressive 
and his displays more up-to-date. Dis- 
plays that tie-up with these anniversaries 
create a great deal of advertising for the 
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display should do is to display the mer- 
chandise the jeweler has for sale. 

It might be thought that the display will 
always give the people a fair idea of the 
stock carried by the merchant, but it does 
not in the jewelry trade. Many lines of 
merchandise are carried by the jeweler that 
never see the light of day outside of his 
store until they are sold. They are never 
placed in his windows to tell the people that 
they are there to be purchased. The window 
displays are altogether too much standardized 
for the jeweler’s good. 

It has been pointed out over and over 
again that the jeweler’s displays are very 
much alike, so much alike in fact that the 
shopper who studies one display will have 
seen all of them. They are so much alike 
I appearance that not one of them stands 
out preeminently from its fellows. Through 
long observance of conservative methods the 


proval. The more people who think the 
jeweler is a live-wire the more prospective 
customers he has to deal with. 

The window display must be made attrac- 
tive, and that does not only mean that they 
must have expensive backgrounds of the 
highest grade of cabinet work, but that the 
setting should be suitable for the time and 
place. The same beautiful cabinet work in 
the window background becomes unattractive 
as it becomes more generally known. There 
are very few pictures in our art galleries that 
people will go back to see a second time. 


*HE window setting should create the at- 
mosphere of timeliness. This is more 
important in window display work than any 
other point. Timely settings brings the mer- 
chandise to the prospective customer as a 
timely offering. It says in very insistent 
tones, “This merchandise is needed for this 
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jeweler who uses them. It is a well known 
fact that some stores have the reputation of 
having attractive displays, and that people go 
out of their way to see what is being shown. 
It may be argued that the jeweler is not 
selling his decorations, but rather that his 
merchandise should be the most prominent in 
the window display. This argument may be 
countered by showing that it is better to get 
people to stop at the window on account of 
the decorations than to have them pass it by 
without notice. If they do stop to see the 
decorations they will see some of the mer- 
chandise on display, if not all of it. The 
object of the display being to get the mer- 
chandise seen, its object is attained when 
the decorations stop them at the window. 
After the jeweler has purchased his mer- 
chandise and put it into stock it is there to 
be sold. How can this be done? The best 
way is to show the stock to the people who 
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Waterbury 
SHIP’S BELL CLOCKS 


for Boat or Home 


OR the man or woman who loves the water, there’s 
nothing that can bring more pleasure than a beau- 
tiful ship’s bell clock. 


And the Waterbury line presents a real opportunity:- 
8 day jeweled movements in heavy cast brass cases at 


prices ranging from $30.00 to $48.00. They are real 
quality ship’s bell clocks, moderately priced. 


Catalog FREE on Request 


Write for this catalog today. It illustrates, fully describes and gives 
prices of the complete line. Three of the models are illustrated below. 





—_ 4 WATERBURY CLOCK COMPANY 


New York Chicago, Ill. 
30 Irving Place 215 W. Randolph St. 


Factories: Waterbury, Conn. 


Reliable Clocks 
Since 1857 








Ship’s Bell No. 1 
Polished Brass. 4% inch Porcelain 
or Silyered Metal Dial. Measures 


6 inches across the 
back. $309.00 





Ship’s Bell No. 10 
Polished Brass. 4%-inch Porcelain or Silvered 
Metal Dial. Diameter of Wheel, 8 inches. 
Measures 6% inches «cross the 

back, Convex Beveled Glass. $3,7:50 


Ship’s Bell No. 14 


Polished Brass. Selected Mahogany base. 4% inch Silvered Metal $48-°° 
Dial. Convex Beveled Glass. Height 9x inches. Width, 17% inches, 
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pass the store and let them know what it is 
like. “Seeing is believing.” To see is to 
desire. 


ONE of the early anniversaries that the 
jeweler can tie up with is Lincoln’s 
birthday. This is not a big merchandising 
event like Easter, Graduation, June Weddings 
and some others, but it is a patriotic event 
that every jeweler should visualize before the 
people. If he does no more than show him- 
self to be in sympathy with the American 
spirit he does a great deal. 

The setting illustrated in Fig. 1 is easily 
constructed and installed. The first requisite 
is a picture of Lincoln. This is framed with 
a wreath that can be purchased from florists, 
A large bow of purple ribbon, or of purple 
ribbon and black crape, or of black crape and 
a red, white and blue ribbon may be at- 
tached at the lower point of the wreath, 
aus indicated in the illustration. This 
memorial of the great war president may be 
used with silk flags against the permanent 
background as well as in a setting composed 
of temporary panels as illustrated. 

If the temporary panels are installed they 
give the window a greater change in ap- 
pearance, and that is desirable from every 
point of view. The center panel may be red, 
white and blue with the stars at the top, or 
plain with the star border. The outer 
panels have cut-out eagles posed on the top. 
These may be painted and cut out by the 
local sign painter, or by a show card 
writer, or papier maché eagles in low relief 
may be purchased for the purpose. 

This window setting is appropriate for a 
Washington’s birthday by changing the por- 
trait to one of Washington instead of that 
of Lincoln. 

This setting permits of the usual jewelry 
display. The floor of the window may be 
arranged as desired by the jeweler, the 
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simple platform shown in the illustration 
being suggested because upon this a display 
of merchandise suitable for the occasion may 
be arranged. Silver frames, book ends, 
paper weights, military and other insignia 
and any article having a patriotic significance 
may be included in such a display, while the 
regular lines are to be displayed on the 
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These together with a picture of Lincoln’s 
birthplace, or a miniature replica of his log 
home, a rail fence, or a pile of rails with an 
axe may be used. 


OR Washington’s birthday the same 
patriotic symbols may be utilized and 
those relating to Washington added in place 
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floor of the window, for which there is ample 
space allowed. 

The usual symbols of a patriotic nature 
may be combined with this setting, such as 
flags, shields, stars, Uncle Sam, ete. 
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of those suggested for Lincoln. These are 
the hatchet and cherry tree, pictures of 
Colonial scenes, symbols of the Thirteen 
Original States, Declaration of Independence, 
etc, 

Displays of this nature are of a temporary 
nature and should not be allowed to remain 
in the window for too long a time, as that 
is apt to spoil the effect. Three or four 
days, at most, are sufficient for such settings 
to create the desired effect. 


Another setting is suggested for February, 
St. Valentine’s Day. This setting is just as 
timely as any other and with it there is a 
possibility of creating a little more interest 
in gift jewelry. By making a special dis- 
play for St. Valentine’s day the suitability 
of jewelry as a valentine, or as a substitute 
for the inconsequental valentine is easily 
visualized. This should be made the most of 
by the use of suggestive show cards calling 
attention to the lasting qualities of a valen- 
tine gift from the jeweler’s stock. 

The setting suggested in Fig. 2 is attrac- 
tive, and it is not at all impossible for the 
jeweler to construct the decoration himself. 
A number of hearts are cut out of red card- 
board and attached to a dart as shown in the 
illustration. The dart may be made by using 
a thin strip of wood for the shaft, the head 
and featured part being cut out of card- 
board. This may be silvered or gilded, 
either by pasting silver or gold paper over 
it, or by painting it. Only that part which 
is seen by the public need be treated. 

A festoon of foliage is draped over the 
shaft as indicated in the illustration. Inter- 
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To Sell Ingersoll RADIOLITES 
to Customers Who Ask for 
Plain Dial Models Means Extra 


Profits for You: 


Suggestions: 


It takes only a few words to turn a sale provided they are the right words. 
Suppose a customer asks for a Yankee. You put the Yankee in front of him; 
also a Yankee Radiolite (the Yankee sells for $1.75; the Yankee Radiolite for 
$2.75.) You say to the customer, pointing to the Radiolite, “This is the same 
watch except for the luminous dial. With it under your pillow at night you can 
find out the time almost without waking up. ‘That’s a real comfort, and worth 


many times the extra dollar.” 


There are four cars for every five families in the country. In other words, 
nearly everyone is a motorist. Every motorist can use, and really needs, a 
Wrist Radiolite. The right word at the right time will work wonders. 


Nursing mothers need to know the time in the dark. To no one is a Radiolite 
watch more useful. Mention this to the husbands. 


While you probably won't sell a Radiolite to a customer solely for use in 
moving picture shows, still the fact that a Radiolite comes in handy in this 
situation, will often turn the balance in favor of the Radiolite model. 


Every NURSE needs a Radiolite. 
Every DOCTOR needs a Radiolite. 
Every TRAVELER needs a Radiolite. 
Every FARMER needs a Radiolite. 
Every POLICEMAN needs a Radiolite. 
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woven in this festoon are a number of 
smaller red hearts, or if desired, silver and 
gold hearts may be mixed with the red. 

This decoration may also be used with the 
permanent background instead of the 
temporary panels. It may be large in pro- 
portion to the back of the window, or it may 
be smaller than the proportions shown. 

The jeweler will find in other phases of 
the calendar than the recurring holidays a 
means of putting a little more interest in his 
windows. Each month there is an oppor- 
tunity to emphasize the fitness of giving 
jewelry with the proper birthstone settings. 
Window displays will help the jeweler to 
make these birthstone campaigns successful. 


T does not require much of the imagina- 

tion to tie up windows with the birthstones 
and, indeed, it requires little to do so. Take 
the little idea illustrated in Fig. 3. Each 
letter of the word “Diamonds” is posted up 
on a diamond-shaped card. The aptness of 
this will immediately be seen and the imagi- 
nation will add much to the idea. The 
placard naming the diamond as the April 
birthstone should be used because it is a 
reminder to those who do not readily re- 
member. 

A sign painter can make a large diamond 
cut-out showing the facets, and perhaps get- 
ting a depth that will produce a brilliance 
that will be catching. Silver flitter may be 
used to produce a glitter if desired. A spot 
light may be trained on this cut-out with 
good effect. 

By using diamond-shaped price tickets, 
mats, pads and in the arrangement of the 
platforms and merchandise the entire window 
arrangement can be carried out to symbolize 
the diamond. A playing card or two of the 
diamond suit may be added here and there, 
not too many, just three or four, because 
more would make a burlesque out of the dis- 
play. 

Famous diamonds in glass replicas, photo- 
graphs, or clipped illustrations, similar to 
those reproduced in THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
lat Summer may be shown to arouse 
interest. Reproductions of a diamond mine, 
photographs of the same, diamonds in the 
rough, and similar educational phases of the 
diamond business will also make a diamond 
window the center of all attention. 

Any little phase of the diamond cutter’s 
methods, of the handling of the stones, of 
the kinds of cutting, of the difference in 
values of various stones and similar things 
will prove attractive enough to stop the 
people at the display. 


[NDICATING the difference in value be- 
_tween stones of the same carat weight 
might prove a profitable educational stunt 
for the jeweler. By placing two or three 
stones in the window, arranged so that they 
can be seen under a powerful microscope, 
flawless and flawed stones may be shown, 
and their difference in value explained. 
_ The aim of the display should be to 
interest the public, and the more the public 
18 interested in a display the more oppor- 
tunity the jeweler will have to make sales. 
The display that draws the attention of the 
largest number of people will sell more 
‘oods. Just as an advertisement in a news- 
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paper with the largest circulation brings 
the largest returns to the advertiser. 


THE Easter setting illustrated in Fig. 4 

may be carried out as illustrated or 
modified to suit the materials the jeweler 
has on hand for producing such a display. 
The Easter Parade is a good subject for a 
poster although there are many other sub- 
jects that will serve as well. 

The bunny reproductions on the outer 
panels will attract attention because of the 
popular conception of the Easter anni- 
versary. These may be cut out of a printed 
design to be found in crepe paper, or painted 
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pilasters may be in outline or cut-outs may 
be made and arranged against the pilasters. 
It is not hard to produce the rolled diploma, 
and a diploma of a former year may be 
borrowed and shown partly unrolled, as 
illustrated, on the floor of the setting. 

The same gift merchandise shown in the 
window with this setting will sell much 
more readily than if it is shown with the 
permanent background. This setting sym- 
bolizes the timeliness of the gift, its appro- 
priateness, and at the same time reminds 
many that they “should” give such gifts. 

If human interest is made prominent in 
the display the merchandise will take on a 
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on the panel. The Easter lilies are obtain- 
able from the local florist. 

Easter should be emphasized in the win- 
dow display as a time for giving gifts, and 
“church goods” should be prominent in the 
display. 

If the jeweler takes advantage of the 
opportunities presented for bringing for- 
ward his wares as “needed merchandise” he 
will find it easier to sell them. The luxury 
concept has taken firm hold of the public 
and the jeweler has to combat this and 
create the impression that his merchandise 
should be considered as necessities. By 
having’ a series of timely displays of this 
nature the attitude towards his merchandise 
will gradually be changed. 


IFT seasons should be strongly played-up 

to the public. Graduation gifts are 
worth merchandising for every penny there 
is in them. The jeweler may have a 
graduation setting similar to that illustrated 
in Fig. 5 with little expense. The poster 
of the girl graduate can easily be reproduced 
by a sign painter. Advertising posters in 
which the girl graduate is prominent are 
also available for use in this manner. 

The illustrations on the smaller panels 
are symbolic and may be varied as desired. 
The representation of the quill pen on the 


different meaning to the onlooker. It will 
be endowed with a new value in the eyes 
of the prospective purchaser. 

There are many occasions during the year 
when the jeweler can have special displays 
of this nature, enough to make his windows 
one of his very best advertising mediums. 
If he makes his displays snappy and attrac- 
tive the people will want to stop and see 
them. If he just places merchandise there 
the public will show little interest in the 
displays. 





Intangible Assets in Business 





(Continued from page 337) 








value at which good will figured in the 
sale of the Dodge Brothers’ automobile 
enterprise several years ago, has the most 
striking illustration of what is possible in 
the building up of such an asset. 

To the jeweler the attainment of this 
value furnishes a stimulus for his best 
efforts, for it constitutes a definite con- 
sideration should he in late life desire to 
retire and sell his business. 





Dr. O. H. Hart has purchased an optical 
and jewelry store at Dubuque, Ia., from his 
mother, Mrs. W. A. Hart. 
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Pens 7’ Pencils ” Sets 


TWO NEW PENCILS 
YOU HAVE WANTED 


Here is the first thoroughly complete 
one dollar pencil. The Conklin Uni- 
versal repels as well as propels the lead. 
It works both ways without jamming or 
sticking. Controls from the top. Large 


ready-to-use eraser. Ample magazine. 
Beautifully finished in black. 


The Conklin Endura pencil is built for 
hard usage. The big new popular size. 
Gold tip, band, and clip. Controls from 
the top. The ultimate in pencils. Red, 
black, mahogany. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. COMPANY, 


Toledo, Ohio ? 
Chicago San Francisco London — 








The Conklin 
Endura Pencil 
$3.50 





The Conklin ? Orne” 
Universal Pencil 0? Ra —  # 
ge 8 R 


$1.00 0? gj 
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Stock Control Through the Daily 
Numerical Count 








Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 
By Charles A. Hammarstrom, A.B., M. B. A., Organization Counsel, Black Starr & Frost 

















UCH has been written and still more 

said about the importance of the physi- 
cal inventory in its influence upon profits. 
It is seldom, however, that attention is 
drawn to the phase of stock control that 
shows, at any time, the number of units of 
merchandise that should be on hand of any 
particular class, as distinguished from its 
dollars and cents value. 

Just as the stock broker determines each 
morning the number of each kind of securi- 
ties on hand and compares this number with 
a record showing the number of units that 
should be on hand of each kind, so too the 
jeweler should each morning determine the 
number of units on hand of each class of 
merchandise, and know that the number 
found is correct. 

This procedure enables the jeweler to know 
any shortage in any class of stock within 
twenty-four hours, whether that shortage be 
through theft or through the handing out of 
merchandise to a customer without the 
recording of the transaction through a sales 
ticket. It is so much easier to trace an item 
twenty-four hours after it disappears than 
it is three months or six months later. 

Merchandise should be regarded from the 
same viewpoint as cash. This is particu- 
larly true of the jewelry business, where 
individual units frequently run into con- 
siderable money. To know the number of 
units on hand is of great value, not only 
as a safeguard against misappropriation but 
also as a guide in merchandising. The office 
should properly reflect the main tendencies 
of the store. Hence, the amount of mer- 
chandise on hand should be shown not only 
as to value but also as to number of units. 

The best practice of the commercial and 
business world makes one function a check 
upon the other. For instance, the buyer of 
a store establishes a liability in buying 
merchandise. The checking of this transac- 
tion and the payment of it is done by the 
finance function. Again, it is the practice 
to have someone outside the Bookkeeping 
Department open the incoming mail. If 
someone in the Bookkeeping Department 
does open the mail, the check is obtained by 
comparing monthly statements with the 
ledger accounts. This principle of checks 


could be illustrated in many other ways in 
the business world, but is seldom applied to 
merchandise. 

Every jeweler, whose records the writer 
has been able to examine, has had a fairly 
complete register of mounted pieces, giving 
register number, weights of stones, costs of 
mountings, total cost and selling prices. 


WATCHES AND CLOCKS WITHDRAWN 
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number of units in each class should be 
small enough tc be easily checked as a 
whole, in case the number reported by the 
salesman should not agree with the number 
shown on the records for that particular 
class. A manageable group would consist 
of not more than five hundred units. 

The number of units on hand in any one 
class, say brooches, should equal the number 
open on the checking book. Hence, by “on 
hand” we mean all items not sold or broken 
up and, therefore, includes merchandise not 
only in the display cases but also on reserve, 
on memorandum and in the windows. It, 
therefore, becomes necessary for each person 
withdrawing an article from the stock, for 
any reason whatsoever, to leave a record 
with the salesman in charge, giving the 
article, registry number and selling price, as 
shown by the accompanying form (Exhibit 




























































































REG. NO.| PRICE ath ina | eon 
Pocket Gold ——- Pendant Diamond Plat 
Pocket Gold Filled Pendant Gold 
Pocket Platinum Pendant Silver { 
Pocket Silver Clocks Gold Folding | 
Strap Gold | - Clocks Silver Folding 
Strap Gold Filled Clocks Leather Folding 
Strap Platinum Enamel { 
Strap Silver | Odd - 
Rib Wrist Dia Plat 

| MEMO. RESERVE SOLD 
Rib Wrist Platinum | REASON 
Rib Wrist Gold | I tices ctinciaoecnn staal as a mea 
Rib Wrist White Gold| }} Deate cesta 
; comets | iinet 
Rib Wrist Silver | agen sie ennessinnininictanmiaeanpiaie seamen 
EXHIBIT It. 


This type of record is essential and very 
vaiuable for knowing, at the end of the fiscal 
period, what stock should be on hand. 

A proper safeguard of the more valuable 
pieces requires, however, that we know more 
frequently that none of them are missing. 
The way to secure this safeguard is through 
a daily numerical count. Such a system 
demands, first of all, that the office know at 
all times, by classes of merchandise, the 
number of units on hand. This information 
is made available by using a checking record 
as shown below (Exhibit 1). This record 
is arranged according to classes, and has 
columns headed as follows: date, regis- 
try number, cost price, selling price, check- 
ing columns and sales ticket numbers. The 











Il). Each morning the salesman will count 
the physical stock present, and to this figure 
add the number out on memo or otherwise. 
The total of these two figures is the total 
number of units on hand for that class of 
stock. Since the stock record cannot be 
marked off simultaneously with the making 
of the sale, the number of open items on the 
checking record is larger than the total 
number reported by the number of. sales 
made during the day. Hence, the salesman 
adds to the total obtained, as described 
above, the number of units sold during the 
day for that class. These facts are reported 
to the office on the salesman’s stock report 
sheet (Exhibit III). This report is made 
out in duplicate, one going to the Stock 


























CHECKING 
DATE REG. No. COST SELLING SALE TICKET NUMBERS 
EXHIBIT I 
‘February 9, 17+u 11D JDWV NUNS LCINUULAN JID 
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| MANUFACTURERS ana WHOLESALERS! 


It is Always Good Policy 
to Display Your Samples 
to the Best Advantage 





LT RIES DIE I RGAE, PU PSUR 





Our Sample Cases, 
Trays and Trunks 
Will Give Your Goods 











ae No. 2222 
Distinctiveness Flexible Bracelet Case 
No. 2189 
Ribbon Watch Bracelet Case Rueckert Manufacturing Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


San Francisco Office Agents for “FABER UTICA” Trunks New York Office 
9-13 Maiden Lane 


717 Market Street 

















DIAMOND BALANCE 


No. 100 


CAPACIT Y—500 Carats 
SENSIBILITY—1/500 Carat 


Knife edges and bearings—Selected agates 
Stirrups—Nickel Silver, controlled by our 
improved Centering Device (Patented ) 
Releasing Mechanism—Fallaway type, im- 
proved pan arrest, which eliminates sudden 

jarring of knife edges. 
Hanger Pans—4!%” spread, 2-9/16” diameter. 
Extra nickel-plated pans furnished. 





Descriptive circular sent on request 


Seederer-Kohlbusch, Inc. 


Formerly 


SEEDERER & CO. 
HERMAN KOHLBUSCH, Sr. 


Manufacturers of 
Jewelers’ Balances and Weights 


Office and Show Room 





41 Union Square New York, N. Y. ie 
WORKS 
23 Pine St. 149 New York Ave. 
. ; New Rochelle, N. Y. Jersey City, N. J. 





Diamond Balance No. 100 


SS = —— 


























‘February ¥, 17<u 


Storekeeping Department 


——— 


Record Clerk in the office, and the other 
being retained by the salesman. 

It is also important that all additions to 
stock be reported on the checking books on 
the day they go to the sales counter. Asa 
check on this feature, a column marked “re- 
ceived” is provided on the salesman’s report. 
This column is, however, merely as an addi- 
tional aid in case the number reported and 
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Featuring Engagement Rings 





NGAGEMENT rings are attractively 

featured by Ryrie-Birks, Toronto, Ont., 

iu a beautifully printed folder, 5 x 7 inches. 

On the first page of the folder was a fac- 

simile typewritten letter reading as follows: 
OF MUTUAL INTEREST 

One of these days the subject of en- 

gagement rings is going to be of mutual 

interest to you and to us; to you as one 

of the probable: recipients of engage- 


WATCH DEPT. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Men’s Pocket Watches 


Recaiveo ON Memo. ON Hanno ToTaL 


Soin) «BALANCE REMARKS 





Gold 





Gold Filled 





Platinum 





Silver 











Men’s Leather Wrist Watches 








Gold 





Gold_ Filled 





Platinum 





Silver 











Ladies Ribbon Wrist Watches 





Diamond Platinum 





Platinum 





Gold 





White Gold 





Silver 











Ladies Pendant Watches 








Diamond Platinum 








Gold 





Silver 











Clocks 





Gold Folding 





Silver Folding 





Leather Folding 





Enamel 





Qdd 


EX#H/B!iT TT 











Date.—..- 


Signature ......... 





EXHIBIT III 


the number shown on the stock records 
should not agree. Although the numerical 
count is simple in its application, and takes 
but ten minutes of the salesman’s time each 
day, it is a valuable aid in safeguarding the 
jeweler’s stock and works wonders in 
‘familiarizing the salesmen with their respec- 
tive stocks. 





Had Ev’ythin’ 
Sandy: Hae ye ony Scotch? 
Andy: Nay. 
Sandy: Hae ye ony ’baccer? 
Andy: Nay. 
Sandy: Then what hae ye? 
Andy: Mon, I hae my doots.—Missourt 
Outlaz. 


ment rings; to us as the logical point 
of purchase. 

A Ryrie-Birks ring, nowadays, is a 
traditional part of the happiest of en- 
gagements. It has in fact, become 
almost essential to make the engage- 
ment successful! We have a large and 
beautiful assortment of engagement 
rings, which we will gladly show 
visitors to our store at any time. 

Ryrie-Birks Ltp. 
Pages two and three of the booklet illus- 
trate a very large variety of artistic de- 
signs at popular prices, ranging all the way 
from $25 up to $350. Page four has the 
caption, “Keep Nice Things Nice” and ad- 
vertises new jewelry for old. 


JID 


TheManWhoSaw 
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APPRAISING diamonds for the public 

indiscriminately, is a dangerous business 
for a storekeeper. The real harm doer is the 
fellow. who voluntarily essays to tell an al- 
ready happy customer that he can duplicate 
the stone which she purchased elsewhere, for 
two-thirds or half the price which she paid 
for it. This is a ruinous policy to the 
jeweler’s own business and yet it is done 
every day, either voluntarily or in response 
to a customer’s request to place a valuation 
on a stone. 

A few months ago, two women entered a 
small jewelry store in a suburb of New 
York. One entered to buy, the other merely 
accompanied her. The “other” wore a very 
fine blue white diamond weighing 1.52 carats. 
The storekeeper suavely attempted: “Nice 
ring you have.” 

“Yes, what do you think of it?” said 
Miss Customer extending her hand towards 
the jeweler. 

“What did you pay for it?” “Oh!”, said 
he, upon learning the price, “I could give you 
a stone like that for half the money.” Al- 
though the woman had every assurance that 
she had bought this stone “right,” the Great 
Disturber had certainly made her nervous. 
He had started something. So the upset cus- 
tomer visited a real diamond man in New 
York one day. He makes a specialty of 
classifying diamonds. She asked him the 
valuation. “Remove your ring and let me 
see it, please,” he requested. “This,” he 
said, “is what is known as a ‘gem’ stone. It 
will be very difficult to put a price on such 
a stone, but if you insist on some price, I 
would say that it is worth not less than 
$1,000.” 

That settled matters and you may be sure 
that this woman has no regard or respect for 
the jeweler who depreciated her possession 
and made a liar and extortioner out of the 
jeweler who supplied the stone. 

That woman happens to have many 
friends. Her husband is well known in his 
city and she is not likely to recommend the 
“holier-than-thou” fellow who, perhaps un- 
consciously, pinned a big sign on his front, 
“other jewelers are bandits; I alone am 
honest.” The chances are that if this jeweler 
were given a simple examination in the 
mineralogy and technique of precious stones, 
he would fail miserably. Perhaps he was 
sincere in his depreciation of the lady’s 
stone, for very likely he would not know the 
difference between a Wesselton and a Jager, 
or perhaps nature made him color-blind and 
he could not see real blue in a genuine Jager. 
I have seen stones containing conspicious 
black spots sold as blue white, the seller hav- 
ing the presumption to claim that blue white 
was purely a technical trade name. Many a 
doubting Thomas got astigmatism trying to 
find the blue white. 

The jeweler is supposed to sell happiness. 
The lady with the gem diamond had gotten 
something that made her very happy while 
another jeweler tried to destroy that hap- 
piness.—R. F. N. 
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JEWELERS’ SAMPLE CASES 


If It’s Stamped WES RA RAV It’s Made Right 


PRopUCTES 


Cc ‘Cincinnati, Onioc. Onio. 




















Open 











Write for Catalog U 
ae INSTALLMENT CASES 
and Price List. Ciel 


Installment Cases 


Are chietly used by house-to-house salesmen that 
Established 1864 carry a small line. Made of leather or heavy 
Keratol covered. Provided with a good lock. 


Handle and all brass nickeled trimmings. Con- 
tains one lady’s watch tray, one gent’s watch 


Western Tray & Case Company tray, one tray for rings and charms, one chain 


and case are lined with plush. Is also provided 


> : 4 : = ac , avec sarrv. stock 
427-429 Plum Street Cincinnati, QO. wits runes szace below tars to carry sch 
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The Gemex— ek. Gots Filled. 


[ mp roved Flexible Expansion Watch Bracelet 


That Velvet Touch 
Chicago Office New York Office 


E. S. Heller Myron P. Green 


Heyworth Bldg. Style—Beauty—Strength—Durability 9 Maiden Lane 


General Mfg. & Exporting Co. 


36 Garnet St. Providence, R. I. 
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Practical Publicity for the Retailer 
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Some Fundamentals 

T WO large industries, it would seem, are 

sustaining the purchasing power of the 
just now; namely, the building in- 
(including basic material industries ) 
Intensive study 
production 
cars 29 per 
before the 


nation 
dustry 
and the automobile industry. 
and application of — efficient 
methods has resulted in making 


cent. cheaper than they were 
war, while other commodities are 67 per 
cent. higher! The public is in a car-buy- 


ing mood and the manufacturers are doing 

everything to keep that mood “as is.” 
These two industries, therefore, give em- 

ployment to many thousands and high wages 


prevail. Better advertising on the part of 





Silver and the New 
Home 


pws M, when wisely chosen, a 
beautiful harmony, that elicits the 
admiration of one’s friends. We 
shall be glad to offer suggestions and 
submit patterns from which to choose 
that which is most appropriate. 

Period silver to harmonize with the 
furniture. 

Good taste and a little thought, and 
not extravagant expenditure, accom- 
plish much in making the home “just 
right.” 

Send for our booklet, 
“Silver and the Home.” 
here 


Name and address 











SELL MORE SILVER BY CONSTANTLY ASSO- 


CIATING IT WITH THE HOME 


the whole jewelry industry would result in 
causing these earners of high wages to in- 
vest more of their earnings in jewelry and 
kindred lines. It has been said that the 
purchase of cars has kept pace with the 
building of homes. People who buy a car 
look for a home with a garage. Perhaps 
we have been rather remiss in reminding 
such persons that the car is in the garage 
but that silver, for example, the gift that 
is handed down through generations, is also 
an important factor in making the new 
home what it ought to be. 

The public needs to be reminded often, 
in order to make it.act. A suggestion for 
¢n advertisement is given above. 


To increase the Sale of Clocks 


of all 


Clocks kinds are. another “home 





requisite” which might be featured in the 
advertising. Many of the manufacturers 
have brought out beautiful designs in vari- 
ous materials and the public should be in- 
vited to come in the store and inspect these 
in order to produce an artistic scheme of 


 —_————— 
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Give Her 
a Diamond 
For the New Year 


This year—the New Year, full 
of promise of good things to come 
—give Her a gift worthy of the 
year, an Everts Supreme Quality 
Diamond. Its sparkling, flashing 
beauty will give ier joy and hap- 
piness now and jin the years to 
come. 


$25 to $2,500 


Our Budget Chorge Account was created 
for the convenience of. those who prefer to 
purchase out of income rather than savings 








Call or write f6r a selection 


package. 


EVERTS CO. 


Jewelers Main at Murphy 
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DALLAS JEWELER STARTS THE NEW YEAR WITH 
GOOD ADVERTISING 


interior decoration. Interior decorators 
should be informed of the part which house 
clocks play in the general scheme of interior 
decoration. The interior decorator might 
also suggest silver of’ the proper design and 
period. The co-operation of these persons 
should be sought. 


Style Shows Before Easter 
Easter comes this year April 4. Style 


shows might profitably be held at least a 
month prior to this date. The latest in 
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brooches, bracelets, necklaces, rings, watches, 
earrings, etc., might be shown in conjunc- 
tion with the latest gowns, in order to show 
just how harmoniously both combine. Pro- 
gressive gown manufacturers would un- 
doubtedly be glad to co-operate. 

Displays of jewelry could easily be made 
by local jewelry associations, but it would 


JOSEPH “AND COMPANY, JEWELERS, MEMPHIS, TENN 











Real Values and Exclusive 
Designs in Diamond Rings 
that may be purchased om Our Libera’ 


Pian of Partial Payments, Which Ie Ten 
Per Cent Cash and Ten Per 
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PAGE FROM AN ATTRACTIVE CATALOGUE BY 


JOSEPH & CO., MEMPHIS, TENN 


be best if the displays were synchronized as 
closely as possible. Radio talks might be 
given on jewelry as a dress requisite and 
jewelry to match the gown. A few words 
on the history of jewelry would also be 
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The Friendly Door 


|| Zebeta itjs sparkling jewels 
in Hudson's window that bid your 

attention as you pass along Seventh 
Street, or rae, silver, or ihtsjguing 

y dre there to y 

interest. Like little fairy pages, they 
come way out to the street to welcome 
you. They forecast the courteous re- 
ception you will receive inside 





PPE PPE PEEP PEPE EPPA 


If you have only a bowing or 
“windew" acquaintance with Hudson's, 
you are missing a great deal. Just 
cross the threshold into a maze of 
exquisite merchandise that has been 
gathered from every corner of the 
world. You will find the folks who 
are there to serve you courteous and 
competent. If you make a selection 
from our oflerings, we know you will be pleased. If you do not make 
a purchase, it will have been a pleasure to introduce to you our treasures. 


‘ 
e 
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Business friendships grow in the same way as social ones. They 
are based on natural esteem and respect They thrive on loyalty and 
a sincere willingness to help. Hudson's live up to this idea of busi- 
ness friendship. Their fifty years of service in the jewelry business 
have made the name of Hudson synonymous with the highest type of 
friendship and confidence 





“Confidence ts the foundation of all successful business, and to trust 
in the integrity of your jeweler is just as essential as having ebsolutc 
faith im your banker’ 

Hudson's reputation for unswerving honesty is it’s greatest asset 
Behind it stands fifty years of honesty in values and business transac- 
tions. This reputation, together with the competence and experienced 
judgement used in the selection of every bit of merchandise is your 
protection when you buy at Hudson's. 


J. B. HUDSON & SON 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





33-35 South Seventh Street 
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“FRIENDLY” PAGE FROM CATALOGUE SENT OUT 
BY J. B. HUDSON & SON, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


There is really no limit to 
be done with a little intensive 
along these lines. A dress up 
week could be made profitable. 


interesting. 

what might 
co-operation 
and fashion 
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We allow SAMPLE 
Our Whole- CARRIERS 
sale Discount for the 

of 25% to the JEWELRY 
Jewelry TRADE 
Trade. 


We carry a full 
line of sample 


This Dis- 
count Applies 


cases, trunks, 
portfolios and 


to Personal tray cases. 





Luggage as 
Write for 
well as to Catalogue 
and 
ample Cases. 
S P 17 Dey St. 22 Cortlandt St. 50 Broadway 102 Nassau St. Prices 


NEW YORK 
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Fine Leather and 
Velvet Boxes 


Display Blocks 


Hes 
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PAPER BOXES 














Flannel Rolls and Bags 


DISPLAY BLOCK 

















Cards, Tags, Findings, etc. | 












































INCORPORATED 1919 


Wolfsheim & Sachs, [*« 


Manufacturers of 


Jewelry Boxes, Trays ana Novelties 


i 35 Maiden Lane, New York Factories at Brooklyn and Buffalo, N. Y. 


| | After April Ist, 1926, ste shall be located at No. 20 West 47th Street, N. Y. City 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
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Retail Advertising Department 
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Advertising in 1925 
ERE are some interesting figures re- 
ceived through the courtesy of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, Pa., showing the 
relative amount of advertising done in 
1925 as compared with 1924. The’ lineage 
is expressed in units of 1,000 agate lines. 


Thousands of Agate Lines 


Magazine* Newspapert 

1924 1924 1925 
Jan. ... 1,746 1,537 Jan. . 92,172 93,088 
Mah, isc: 1,085 1,975 Feb. . 89,152 85,803 
Mar. .. 2,219 2,222 Mar.. 104,116 106,501 
Apr. .- 2,482 2,443 Apr. . 107,420 107,902 
May ... 2,411 2,392 May . 105,412 109,142 
June .. 2,212 2,232 June. 97,409 96,012 
July .. 1,658 1,675 July . 76,408 82,044 
Aug. ... 1,408 1,489 Aug. . 76,674 85,660 
Sept. .. 1,795 1979 §6Sept:. SE903 «cess 
et, ..s 2,010 ee. Se. 
Nov. ... 2,201 Nov... 102,662 .csse- 
Dec. ... 2,121 Dee; . TOZ0GT  kcces e 

~ *Compiled by Printers’ Ink. 


+Compiled by N. Y. Evening Post for 22 identi- 
cal cities. 

According to the Editor and Publisher, 
approximately $630,000,000 was spent for 
newspaper advertising in 1924 and $700,000,- 
000 in 1925. 


Corporating with Worthy Manufacturers 
ITH rapidly changing merchandising 
conditions, jewelers should make the 

most of helps offered by every worth 
while source. Many manufacturers fre- 
quently distribute to the jeweler helpful 
advertising literature and conduct selling 
campaigns that deserve co-operation. J. B. 
Hudson & Son, Minneapolis, Minn., who 
used literature during the past holiday 
season writes as follows: “We used manu- 
facturers’ literature with good results, par- 
ticularly a booklet describing Christmas 
gifts, and found it very productive. We 
are sending you five other pieces of 
literature which we sent out and we are 
satisfied that this kind of advertising is the 
correct one to follow.” 

Enclosed with the above-mentioned book- 
let containing Christmas gift suggestions, 
there was forwarded to the prospect an 
application for a charge account which 
formed part of the blank for ordering by 








white Gregn Gdid “Applies. 
Fully QUGaranteed. .. tg 






MONTGOMERY BROS. 
Los Angeles 
Oldest Jewelers 


7th Street 





SURELY’ A LOW PRICE FOR A WELL KNOWN, 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED WATCH 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
mail. On the back of this blank was 
printed a price list of merchandise including 
diamonds watches, high grade silver plate, on 
nickel silver, jewelry, novelties, crystal and 
chinaware. The prices ranged from $2.00 
up. The public should be informed clearly 
that the jeweler is in a position to furnish 


A Diamond 


For Her Finger--- 


A Watch 


For Her Wrist--- 
Diamond 


Buy it On Our c 
Ten Pay Plan 3 | 












Ladies’ Wrist Watches. 
Ladie: ist watch, 14-k. st 
w white. fact hand carved, re 


jewel— 
$40 


18-kt. solid white gold, hand 
p- 


3-Stone Dinner Ring 
Three large white diamonds hand- 
carved moUgU 





8, 


Men's Wacches 








Non mines $50 mn $100. y 


Make it a alll Christmas 


| Marchal Jewelry Ca, | = 


$35 up 
217 North 20th Street Illinew — Hamilton — 
- 2 and Bulove Watches 








17-jewel 


Ibneow— white gold: 
ti Ned case 





up 
17-jewel white gold 




















TEN PAYMENT PLAN FEATURED HERE 


low priced goods as well as the higher 
priced articles. 

The above’ mentioned manufacturer’s 
booklet is not confined exclusively to his 
own merchandise and this kind of service 
is much appreciated by the retail jeweler. 
The same concern also sent out a very at- 
tractive card printed in half-tone, 44% by 
6% inches, featuring diamond rings, rang- 
ing in price from as low as $50 to $200. 

The introduction in another booklet, with 
cover page beautifully printed in gold, was 
entitled “The Friendly Door” and will bear 
reproduction. This latter booklet was 
illustrated by exquisite half tones of flexible 


bracelets and other  artistically-designed 
diamond jewelry, wedding rings, novelties, 
etc. 





WIA! of Jewels, Putoe Sones If 
25! and Novelties~distinclive 
examples of the 


Jewelers art 


1 ball Balloulere’ 


A\ 
(fit sewetens AnD SILVERSMITHS RAN: 
572 STREET AND FIFTH AVENU! are . 
NEWPORT, A.1.--MIAMI BEACH. nn 










NEW YORK JEWELER’S DISTINCTIVE 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
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Joseph & Co., Memphis, Tenn., during the 
holiday season issued a booklet of 50 pages 
with cover pages printed entirely in gold. 
The work was done entirely by a local 
printer under the supervision of the firm. 
In the booklet were featured diamond rings, 
flexible bracelets, bar pins, wrist watches, 
men’s strap watches, fancy rings, knives, 
sleeve links, fraternity pins, pearl necklaces, 
fountain pens, leather goods, compacts, 
silver flat and hollowware. 

+ * * 


One of the finest Holiday catalogues seen 
was issued during the past holiday season 








ORIGINAL OF ABOVE CATALOGUE COVER PAGE IS 
PRINTED IN FOUR COLORS AND IS VERY 
BEAUTIFUL 


by Ryrie-Birks, Toronto, under the caption 
“When the Yuletide Spirit Rules.” The 
cover pages and many of the illustrations 
were printed in four colors. The front 
cover page, which is printed in four colors, 
is shown above. This firm has made 
it a practice for many years to feature 
exclusive dainty little gifts as low as $1.00. 
Page two of the booklet featured such 


,DIAMOND RINGS 


Seeceas yale — a: 
Every Pri 


ice from 


The Diamond ‘Ring you 
are looking for is here 
at the price you want to 


MONTGOMERY BROS. 
Los Angeles’. oldest Jewelers 
West 7th St. at Hope 





DIAMOND RINGS FEATURED AT POPULAR PRICES 
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A Rare Chance Io 
Save Real Money 


On Optical Goods 


SS TT, 





Have you received our 


W ERAT 
HINEYSAVER 
BARGAIN 
BULLETIN? 

















If not, write at once. You 
will be surprised at the 
remarkable values we have 
to offer in optical goods of all 


kinds. 








Don’t Delay - -- Write at once. 








FILL OUT THE ATTACHED COUPON 


17 No. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, III. 


Please Send ‘‘Money-Savers” 
Bargain Bulletin 





MNS yas carte eee eetene 
‘The Trade Mark of Quality DEE iste anewcknsseeoreeanc os vsetn 
Fu'l value for your a A 
money always. EET re eS eat pee ere ene nm 
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Salable Merchandise for the 
Retail Jeweler is our slogan 


for 1926 


WATCH OUR ADS! 


Good Goods 
Rightly Priced Merchandise 
SERVICE 


No Goods at Retail. | 














Wholesale Distributors of 
W atches—Clocks—Flatware 
Jewelry 


THE H. W. BURDICK 
COMPANY 


1010 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 

















NON-SPLASH 


This Company is 


BABY: CUP the sole _ licensee 
to manufacture the 


U.S. PAT. 1509734 


PERCO 
Non Splash 
Baby Cup 


in Sterling Silver in 
the United States. 








Hin is poured info bottom section. 


hen cup is tipped toward you 
milk percolates from bottom 
of cup through hole which allows 
— flow ~4 milk 
into upper section. 
When cup is set down, milk Flows 
back inlo bottom section. 
If cup is tipped over, milk will 
run out slowly. 





Patented September 23, 1924 


Manchester 
49 Pavilion Ave. 


This will be a pop- 
ular selling item. 
The cup may be 
used with or with- 
out the patented 
feature as desired. 


The cup illustrated 
is our No. 677S and 
is listed at $10.00 
and is subject to 
Jewelers’ Circular 
discount. 


Send for our 1926 
Catalog of Sterling 
Silver Flatware and 
Hollowware. 


Silver Co. 


Providence, R. I. 
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gifts. The advertiser’s purpose is clearly 
to bring in all the people all the time and 
not to keep any one away through appre- 
hension of high price. One may buy a 
gift in Ryrie-Birks for $1.00 or for $10,000 
or more. 

This concern’s “Year Book for 1926” is 


*Spyah-nineS SULETIDE ters 
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A RYRIE-BIRKS CATALOGUE 
IN FOUR COLORS 


REPRODUCTION OF 
PAGE 


The cover pages are 
and gold. The book 
inches. On the first 
index and on the 
with 


also very beautiful. 
printed in old rose 
measures 8 by 10% 
inside cover page is an 
last inside page an engraving plate 





An Investment 
for Your Bonus or 
Christmas Check! 


These Special Selected Values are the remaining num- 
bers from full assortments that were sold at Chnstmas, 
and in consideration of a cash transaction Linz, will 
offer them at these special and wonderful induccPent 
prices! 


A Very Lovely Solitaire Diamond 
of splendid size and extra fine color— 

00 set with « small full-cut Diamond at 
each side of center Diamond. The 
mounting is 18k white gold, airline top, 
with very fine fillgree work through- 
out! 


wt 


A Stunning Fancy Rin; 


is 
he popular Princess style. It 
ia- 


Sapphires, all in an 18k pierced filigree 
white gold mounting! 


A Diamond Solitaire of Imposing 

00 Size 
209: and extra fine color—e brilliant flash- 
ing gem, set In one of the very latest 


octagon top and lacy filigree mounting 
of 18k white gold! 


Rll? Mz, 


, ” 
A Magnificent “Dinner” or 
“Banquet” 

Ring with three wonderful Diamonds of 
exceptional size and color, set in a« 
modeled ring of close dainty lacy de- 

sign, all of 18k white gold! 


This Gorgeous Solitaire Diamond 
is offered! A “close-out” bargaia, as It 
is of regal size, very fine color and a 
flashing beanty! Mounted in the new 
classic square top and filigree 18k 
white gold! 








GOOD INVESTMENT FOR A BONUS, YOU BET 
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prices plainly quoted so that there will be 
no misunderstanding or dickering about free 
engraving. At the bottom of the second 
inside cover page is the caption, “Things 
We Repair,” and under this, illustrated by 
pictures, rather than -by words, are various 
kinds of jewelry, silver, optical goods, etc., 
etc. Under the illustrations is the caption: 
“These Are Only a Few of the Ways in 
Which Our Repair Department Can Serve 
You.” On the second reading page we find 
magnificent charcoal etchings, one repre- 
senting a conventionalized view of the 
establishment, with male and female figures 
in the foreground, typifying many nations 
and each figure bearing artistic wares from 
various parts of the globe. The caption 
under the first illustration is, “The Door 
to the Court of Gifts’—a most t mely and 





Santa Claus 
it) 
Already Busy 





A real sentimental gift is a gift that lasts. 
Therefore Jewelry has always been the Queen of 
gifts. You cannot afford to buy any Diamond or 
Jewelry without inspecting and smiling through at 

BERTL’S FIVE WINDOWS 

The Diamond and Jewelry Dreamland 

Its service as gift counselor has been of such 
efficiency that the name Bertl on the jewel case has 

ays been greeted with a happy feeling by the 
i It has given always the greatest satis- 
faction for refined taste, high quality and right price.- 

Bert! says: 

Beware of the High Cost of the Cheap Price! 


NORBERT BERTL 


Poputar Diamond Expert and Jewever 
44-46 Springfield Avenue 


% Bleck Above Court House 












BEWARE OF HIGH COST OF CHEAP PRICE, SAYS 
BERTL 


apt one. Another beautiful illustration on 
the adjoining page shows a society group 
in a box at the opera, the men and women 
beautifully attired and wearing jewelry as 
part of their correct dress. 

Under the illustration is the caption, 
“The Diamond—Gem Supreme,” followed 
by this text that is worth reading: 


Always a symbol of power and rank 
and riches, the diamond’s place in his- 
tory is unique among jewels. Far back 
in the dawn of civilization it was used 
as the eyes of idols devoutly worshipped 
by the faithful. It has formed the 
central note of beauty in the crowns 
of many kings; the supreme adornment 
of tiaras gracing the brows of ladies of 
noble rank. But above all, is its 
romantic association with the deepest 
emotions of mankind, for, being im- 
perishable in substance and undying in 
its fiery beauty, it has become the em- 
blem of immortal love, the gem by 
which generations of gallant men have 
plighted their troth. 
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Time works wondrous changes, but 
today, as ever, the diamond holds its 
place supreme as the emblem of lasting 
faith, and the one unchanging note of 
true distinction in personal adornment. 
In gracing attire “on memorable social 
occasions, in giving life and sparkle and 
fire to the ensemble, there is nothing 
that compares with the consummate 





az | 
LOOK--Before You Buy Diamonds 


Values here will pay COMP ARISON 


| you for looking. Dia- . 
mond prices convinc- 
ingly low is the ver- 


who fave bowent | Makes Good Judgment Easy ! 
— “WHALER’S” 


Miami's Oldest Jewelry Store 


“Good Lookers” Never Overlook 





i It’s \ Biggest 

| ‘Pec DIAMOND 
— 1A 

| once again VA L U E Ss 

| greet you t.arn prosperity by thrift—savings in 
| : a Diamond gives your aSsets a chance 
| and extend to “climb.” “Ready Money” always 
| 


—means—ready when you need it. 
Showing the finest and mest com- 
plete stock ef Blue-White Perfect Dia- 
monds in Miami, every one priced for 


our sincere 
| hest wishes 











I fora profitable investment. 
HAPPY Newest Mountings 
The very latest conceptions’ in ring 
| NEW YEAR vce 9 lr period designs, 
| 3 ! hand wrought by master craftsmen 
See from Solid White Gold and Platinum 
|} 2 — plain and Sapphire Set.. 
HALER'S- 
Oldest, hed 
rrvéacandon sane 
EF 
IN MIAMI, WHALER SELLS MANY DIAMONDS 


beauty of the diamond. It is the Queen 
of Nature’s gems; the best-beloved of 
all the jewels of those who understand 
and abide by the canons of good taste. 


All the half tones that follow represent 
the finest work in the art of photo-engraving 
and illustrate a wide assortment of gifts for 
all occasions and at prices to suit every 
purse. The remarkable feature of the cata- 
logue is the beautiful merchandise so well 
chosen and presented at such inviting prices. 











EXCELLENT LAY-OUT OF 
J. B. HUDSON 


ADVERTISING 
& SON CO. 


CARD BY 


Order forms are arranged in back of the 
catalogue. The catalogue contains, in all, 
94 pages. Several of the illustrations are 
in color. With the catalogue went forward 
a card ring gage. 

*x* * * 

Norbert Bertl, Springfield Ave., Newark, 
N. J., distributed a particularly attractive 
calendar this year. The picture shows a 
woodland scene, in actual colors, and_ is 
“tipped in.” Alongside is a thermometer. 
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The New Hampton Court Design 
COMMUNITY PLATE 





The 29-Piece Petit Buffet 


at the usual cost of 26 Pieces We have a complete stock of this pattern 
The Tray is FREE Why not take advantage of your opportunity to create public interest and 
12 Teas, 6 knives, 6 forks, 3 tablespoons, 1 immediate sales? This rests upon your being the first to display Hampton 
butter knife, 1 suger shell. Court. 





Telephone Cortlandt 4644-5 J . W. J OHNSON 14 Maiden Lane, New York 




















J. N. PROVENZANO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


JEWELRY 


Modern, Antique, Carved and Etruscan 
Jewelry Repairing a Specialty 


29 West 38th Street New York City 

















- No. 3783 
We Carry a Full Line of ee hae 


so 23, = 400 DAY, CUCKOO, strike move 


‘size 14x18 in. ment. American 


act, net $80 WALL and MANTEL Waive cx 





No. 119 
. ° ° $12.50. 
size 12x15 CLOCKS, Also with Chime Same in 32 
each, net $6.90 inches, each, net 
Sokol-Montag & Co. fo. fs 
ol-M0ntag ae mn a/4, full 
Importers chime, $45.00. 





94-96 Canal St. New York 
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Under the picture is the Bertl slogan, 
“Serving four generations of satisfied cus- 
tomers and ready for the fifth.” 

Mr. Bertl sent to all:his patrons a United 
States Post Card expressing greetings and 
announcing that he had an_ attractive 
calendar for the addressee. “If you will 
be kind enough to call before Dec. 15,” the 
card read, ‘“‘we shall be more than pleased 
to present it to you with our compliments 
of the season.” 

Mr. Bertl’s turnover approximates $200,000 
and the greater percentage of this con- 
sists of diamond sales. Bertl’s principles 
themselves are prestige-building. His 
sentiments are expressed in the following 
bit of copy. “There is an honor in business 
that is the fine gold of it and that regards 
kindness and fairness more highly than 
goods, prices or profits.” 

* * x 


An inspection of several newspapers from 
different sections of the United States in 
January, showed comparatively few jewelry 
advertisers, indicating that teo few jewelers 
use sufficient creative effort to stimulate 
sales after Christmas. 

x Ok Ok 

Montgomery Bros. used in January, in a 
Los Angeles Daily, the two announcements 
shown herewith. They are characterized 
by a rather unique border. One ad adver- 
tised two well known Anizrican watches at 
$10—a price inviting enough indeed to at- 
tract anyone. Ancther announcement 
featured diamond rings from $50 to $225. 
The announcements occupied a space of 5% 
inches, double column each. 

* * x : 

Whalen’s, down in Miami, Fla., featured 
diamonds in a space of 9% inches, triple 
column. The copy stresses the investment 
value of the judicious purchase of diamonds. 

x ok Ok 


C. D. Peacock, Chicago, in a space of 
414 inches, double column, ran simply two 
words, “Wedding Rings.” 

x * x 


Everts & Co., Dallas, Tex., in January, 
used a space of 10 inches, double column, 
with some well-written copy, entitled, 
“Give Her a Diamond for the New Year.” 
Mr. Everts’ store, it will be recalled, was 
burned out during the holiday season, sus- 
taining a very heavy loss, but within one 
day the jeweler was back on the job adver- 
tising and selling as vigorously as ever in 
his patched up quarters. 

* * * 

Linz, of the same city, used a timely 
announcement entitled, “An Investment for 
Your Bonus or Christmas Check,” in a 
space of 12 inches, three columns wide. The 
announcement says, “These special selected 
values are the remaining numbers from a 
full assortment that were sold at Christmas, 
and in consideration of the cash. transaction 
Linz will offer them at its special and 
wonderful inducement prices.” 

* * * 

The Kay Jewelry Co. of Washington, 
D. C., during the holiday season in large 
space made an appeal to the whole family 
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including- baby. The- advertiser in- a~ com- 
a to the editor of this depart- 

ent says that his. store was crowded with 
purchasers as a result of the advertisement. 
The jeweler suggested in the announcement 
referred to, that a small part of the Christ- 
mas savings fund might be invested in a 
beautiful blue white diamond which could 
‘be paid for weekly or monthly in the same 
manner as the fund was saved. The an- 
nouncement occupied 734 inches, six columris 
wide. 

* * x 

The Hardy & .Hayes Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for many years has been issuing its 
excellent little “Blue Book,” the present 
volume being No. 32. This little book con- 
tains 130 pages, brimful of gift suggestions 
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“Our Possessions for the Future.”~~Eac 
of these pages is beautifully embellishe 
with a little illustration’ carrying out th 
idea in the caption. At. the foot of the 
page there are appropriate quotations. 

Now when the much-treasured heir 
arrives, the jeweler sends another booklet. 
On the first inside cover page of this is a 
well-written congratulatory message to the 
parents, and on the second page, dedicated 
“To Baby,’ are some tender little verses 
by George MacDonald. Other pages have 
space respectively for ‘Announcement,” 
giving the place of birth, date, parents’ auto- 
graphs, name of physician, nurse, weight, 


etc., etc. On the pages that follow space 
is left for records regarding “The 
Christening,” etc., etc. Another space in 
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Times change. Where formerly hut a few 
wroughs ta supply only the needs of rank 
and nebes, today many arr needed aud 
much must be made, for slver has happily become the 
prized pusscaston of all, 

It is the proud knowledge of these men, chat, chough 
centuries have passed since the founders of thear craft 
frst. set the standard for beauty and perfecnion, their 
heritage has been well kepe no face fuer was ever 
made than that which they daily wrought 

Canadians might well be proud of these Canadian 
craftsmen and this Canadin industry. tor, not only is 
it necewogtliy im Cunida, Lut from many standpainrs 
it heats companson woth the world. 
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TWO FASCINATING PAGES SHOWING SILVER CRAFTSMEN ON THE JOB, FROM THE CATALOGUE 
OF RYRIE-BIRKS 


for men and women. Prices are quoted 
in every instance and there are numerous 
attractive illustrations. The pages measure 
4 by 5% inches. This firm has an art salon 
comprising such merchandise as porch tea 


wagons, china, porcelain, mirrors, artistic 
tables, lamps, clocks, candle sticks, and 
Italian marbles. 

xk * x 


Jewelers seeking means of appealing to 
Prospective newlyweds could hardly do 
better than use the little booklet entitled, 
“Wedding Memories.” The dimensions of 
this are 6% by 10 inches. The cover pages 
are of fine pliable paper with deckled 
edges. The title is printed in embossed 
gold. The bride depicted on the cover, with 


the Madge Bellamy eyes, is gracefully 
drawn and beautifully printed in flesh 
color. This booklet contains pages for 


memorandum such as: “Our Engagement 
Announcement,” “Showers and Parties,” 
“Messages and Good Wishes,” “My Wed- 
ding Trousseau,” “Our Wedding Presents,” 
with space for the enumeration of the 
gifts, names of the givers, guests and 
autographs, “Bridal Party,” names of brides- 
maids and ushers, “Our Marriage Record,” 
“My Wedding Gown,” “Our Wedding 
Journey,” “The Honeymoon,” “Our Home,” 


the booklet is reserved for baby’s pictures. 
In the back of the book some valuable 
information is given, including weight charts, 
items of interest regarding average infant 
weights, height, etc., the baby’s wardrobe 
and some helpful hints on caring ior the 
youngster, including dressing, bathing, feed- 
ing, and so on. 

Every mother willbe delighted with this 
booklet and it is a sure way of popularizing 
a jeweler’s name, 


x * * 
HE 80th anniversary of the Vail 
Jewelry Co. and the Vail Shipley 


Shops, Wichita, Kans., was celebrated by 
the publication of a 16-page pamphlet, 1034 
by 16% inches, in the Wichita Sunday 
Eagle’s rotagravure section. The front 
cover page showed pictures of the founders 
of the business and the original store as it 
appeared in 1845. The jewelry business 
founded in that year has become one of the 
outstanding firms of the Southwest. On 
Oct. 7, 1925, the Vail & Shipley Shops 
were added to the establishment, this latter 
being a veritable treasure house of charm- 
ing things of beauty. 

The concern aims to sell moderately- 
priced, exclusive articles as well as the 
rarer and more expensive pieces of jewelry, 
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PASTOR STOP WATCH 


TO RETAIL AT $7.50 


ALES can be made to sportsmen for use at race tracks and athletic meets, 
to students, auto dealers, engineers, teachers, physical directors, psycholo- 
gists, physiologists, laboratories, manufacturers, dentists, boy scouts, and 

octors. 

The “Pastor” is a timepiece as well as a Stop Watch. The sweep-second hand 
registers on the outer circle of the watch dial, which is graduated in fifths of 
seconds. The minute numbers count the seconds. The unbreakable crystal 
adds to the robustness. The finish is nickel. The Pastor Stop Watch is guar- 
anteed mechanically perfect and is used by leading engineers, U. S. Govern- 
ment and large Universities. 


SHOW CASE OR WINDOW DISPLAY ON REQUEST 


THE STERLING WATCH COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers 


15 East 26th Street 2: 23 23 New York, N. Y. 

















Let Us Brocade It 
In Authentic Period Designs 


HE charming decorative effects made possi- 

ble through the use of authentic period 

designs are made even more attractive 
when applied by brocading. They lend just the 
touch of distinctiveness necessary to produce 
quick sales. For a more attractive line this year, 
try brocading. Samples and prices on request. 


Earl R>. “Mulchahey 


“Brocade for Better Jewelry” 
95 Chestnut Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ART JEWELRY CASE CORP. 


Manufacturers of 
Display Blocks, Window Plat- 


forms, Showcase Trays, Stock Trays, 
Salesman Trays, Jewelry Boxes. 























Our illustrated price list on boxes will astonish you 
with our low prices. Write for it. 


We have moved our factory to our present 
address, where we have larger quarters 
and increased facilities for better production. 





Platforms made to Ring case 714"x8"'4”, 
measure 29 West 15th St. New York Holds 25 or 36 “i 


Sa £1.K TEETH 
UNMOUNTED 
of every description at lowest wholesale prices. 
Sent on selection to well rated manufacturing 
h of th Il species of Eu 
so teeth of the sma ies an 
Elk called Fallow Deer, for small work. neat 


PRECIOUS STONES 


Fine quality, well cut, Amethyst, Aquamarine, 
Garnet, Topaz, Tourmaline, Sapphire, Morganite, 


etc. Leading Synthetics in first class Rubies, al! H 
colors of Sapphires, Alexandrite, Hyacinth, etc. fi es ruc i & ear $ 


A large line of dimension Cabochon, Semi-Precious 











Established 1886 


CHARLES KOH BUSCH 


Fine Balances and Weights 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
120 Hutton St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Shipping Dept., 113 Carlton Ave. 

Phone, Webster 6654 

















Stones for the jeweler, such as Scenic Moss Agate, Balls, Olives, Pears and Buttons for Earrings 
precoengi Ties gg —- —, Moon- or other purposes made smooth or baroque 
stone, alachite, pis, ompsonite, rquoise 

of Matrix, Clean and Scarabs, Opal, Chrysoprase, AURORA PEARL co. 
Jade, Cameos, etc. 814 Lexington Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Gem Material, in rough and sliced, for cutters, in 
precious and semi-precions atones. 


ennai iarhcmnsateaeetramammammniny Sittin, o> deneiene ant taebiiien. THE BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ILWELL, Importer, Deadwood, So. Dak. Price $1.00 


The Jewelers’ Circular, 11 John St., New York 
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etc. The booklet is profusely illustrated 
with half tones showing views of the 
jewelry store and the new gift shop. The 
“blue lantern shop” contains a men’s gift 
room which comprises among other things, 
furniture, pictures, mirrors, lamps and art 
goods gathered from various parts of the 
world. Another feature is the stationery 
department where box and ream stationery, 
greeting cards, wedding stationery, talley 
and visiting cards may be selected in great 
variety. The Vail diamond department, the 
silver department and manufacturing de- 


partment, the leather shop are all well 
illustrated by unusually attractive views. 
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Secrest erecta 
TEGTMEYER, MILWAUKEE, WIS., KEEPS POUND- 
ING AWAY THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE YEAR 





The booklet evinces keen merchandising 
instinct on the part of the owners and that 
ever-necessary business essential, imagina- 
tion—for without imagination in business 
one cannot make very much progress. 


66 [SE of advertising space in the news- 
papers is one of the greatest forces 
for getting business that a jeweler has at 
his command,” declares Archie Tegtmeyer, 
president of the Archie Tegtmeyer, Inc., 
retail jewelers at Grand Ave and 4th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. “It is too bad that more 
jewelers do not realize this, both for their 
own benefit and the good of the entire 
jewelry business. Advertising aided greatly 
in making our business show an increase of 
100 per cent. in December, 1925, over the 
same period in 1924.” 
Mr. Tegtmeyer has been in the reta‘l 
jewelry business in Milwaukee for the past 
34 years and has always been a consistent 
user of newspaper space. His firm was 


* * * 
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started on the south side of Milwaukee 34 
years ago with a capitalization of $1,000. 
‘The store which had been rented required 
an outlay of $1,500 for repairs and improve- 
ments, according to Mr. Tegtmeyer. Those 
were the days when everyone in that sec- 
tion of the city knew everyone else. There 
was an old established jeweler in that section 
who offered particularly keen competition 
for a new store. 

The Tegtmeyer store started an innova- 
tion as soon as it opened, by using adver- 
tising in a local neighborhood paper which 
was delivered to each home. The space 
used was very much out of proportion to 
the size of the store, but it was a start. 
Mr. Tegtmeyer stated that he figured the 
store should spend 10 per cent. of the 
annual gross sales for advertising. This 
amount has been expended each year since 
the founding of the business. 

The result has been that the store 
flourished from the start, passing through 
several critical periods as all business firms 
do, until today, the building which houses 
the store is to be torn down to make room 
for a new Tegtmeyer building which will 
contain a hotel and room for a new jewelry 
store on the main floor. When completed, 
it will be one of the largest and best ap- 
pointed jewelry stores in the northwest. 

Mr. Tegtmeyer is a believer in the con- 
sistent use of advertising. It has been his 
policy to keep “pounding away,” literally, 
at the public. He uses the same amount of 
space every week during the year and 
doubles up during the Christmas shopping 
period. 

“A jeweler cannot expect to have his ad- 
vertising pay him what it should,” Mr. 
Tegtmeyer said, “unless he has copy appear- 
ing on about the same date at regular inter- 
vals throughout the year. A firm cannot 
get results if it uses newspaper space only 
during such seasons as hristmas, for ex- 
ample. The public will forget about the 
store which does not advertise over a regu- 
lar period of time, and naturally such ad- 
vertising will not have the reader-interest. 
The regular advertiser will be working up 
his business and new trade all during the 
year and the seasonal business will naturally 
come to him.” 

When the Tegtmeyer firm was in its in- 
fancy, it used copy in the neighborhood 
paper mentioned above, on regular dates. 
When it moved to its present location in 
the downtown section of Milwaukee. a cam- 
paign was started in the Milwaukee Journal, 
and the Herald, a German newspaper. Two 
other papers were added later and last Fall 
when the Tegtmeyer store started its cam- 
paign to clear the stock during the rebuild- 
ing sale, a fifth paper was added. The list 
now comprises besides the two papers above, 
the Wisconsin News, the Milwaukee Senti- 
nel, and the Milwaukee Leader. 

The advertising space in the Milwaukee 
newspapers is used every Thursday by Mr. 
Tegtmeyer. This day was selected in order 
to get the business for Friday and Saturday. 

Mr. Tegtmeyer has an advertising expert 
outside of the organization, to prepare. the 
copy for the store, but he works with him 
on the merchandise to be featured and the 
amount of space which is to be devoted to 
cach piece of merchandise. 

Distinctiveness and individuality are char- 
acteristic qualities of the Teg‘meyer ads. 
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One ot the most important parts of. the 
copy is the featuring of a “leader” for the 
week. Mr. Tegtmeyer will offer a piece of 
merchandise at a slightly reduced price for 
the week. When the customer comes into 
the store to buy the “leader,” it is offered 
at the exact price quoted in the advertising. 

“In featuring a piece of merchandise such 
as we do,” said Mr. Tegtmeyer, “the ad- 
vertiser must play the game fair with the 
public. If something is offered in the ad- 
vertising copy at a certain price and the 
customer is charged a little bit more when 
he buys it, the confidence which he had in 
that store will be lost. 

An advertising budget is not prepared 
for each department of the store, according 
to Mr. Tegtmeyer. The heads of the de- 
partments are consulted each week before 
the copy is prepared and they name the 
particular item which they want advertised 
that week. Some of the departments are 
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more or less seasonal and they need more 
space during those times. This is propor- 
t'oned out to them. 

The Tegtmeyer advertising always con- 
tains illustrations of more than one piece of 
merchandise and the copy tells about a 
variety of the goods in the store. Mr. 
Tegtmeyer believes that it is a mistake to 
take an amount of space such as his store 
does and then advertise only one thing. It 
is too much like placing one piece of mer- 
chandise in a large display window. “The 
public likes to know about all the things 
carried in the store,’ he said, “and we are 
appealing to the public.” 

He has realized that advertising is one 
of the best methods to be used in the mer- 
chandising of goods and he has made a 
thorough study of the field of retail adver- 
tising. He watches how the people react 
to certain kinds of advertising copy and by 
doing this year after year, he has learned 
what his copy should contain. 

His advertising costs him less per sale 
than in the average jewelry store whch 
only advertises for the seasons because the 
constant use of the newspapers has worked 
up a trade which watches for the Tegt- 
meyer advertising and has contidence in the 
rrerchandise offered by the store. 
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Artistry 
In Hand Carved Seamless 


Wedding Rings 


It is exquisite daintiness and ex- 
clusiveness of design together 
with painstaking perfection in 
hand carving that makes W-M 
rings first choice whenever 
shown. 

Write for illustrated folder “26,” 
showing our complete line of new 
designs. 
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Amethyst Ring 


Birthstone for February 

this handsome ring for February birth- 
day gifts. Finely pierced and beautifully beaded. 

Set with dark Amethyst, making an exquisite crea- 

tion. Carried in assorted shapes and sizes. 

We also have a complete stock of rings set 

with Rubies, Topaz, Emeralds, Sapphires and 

Aquamarines in stock 
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very 
Garnets, 


Write for Memo Package Now 


HENRY DAVIDSON 
51-53 Maiden Lane NEW YORK 
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Practical 
Diamond Setting 


By 
ROBERT GRANT 


To the jeweler, watchmaker, or engraver, who 
will stop for a moment, and think of the possi- 
bilities that can be gained, by adding diamond- 
setting to his regular work. 


And for the farsighted young men just starting 
in the business, this book is dedicated. 


Five separate lessons written so you can under- 
stand them. Tools, how they are prepared, Style 
charts, working methods and designs, raising the 
beads, bright cutting, carving, millgraining, etc., 
all cleverly illustrated. 


It’s all there from start to ‘finish 





Handsomely bound in soft leather, size 9x12. 


Price $10.00 


The Service Publishing Co. 


P. O. Box 4473 JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

















Oriental Seed Pearl Jewelry 





Oriental Seed Pearl Jewelry is now in tremendous demand throughout the country. 
Our stock is one of the finest and most complete lines of its kind, consisting of a wide 
price range in Earrings, Necklaces, Ropes, Brooches, etc. Memorandum assortments of 
“‘best sellers’? sent upon request. Try our expert seed-pearl repair service. 


ASIATIC ART JEWELRY CO., Inc. 22 W. 48th St., N. Y. 
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Department Store Lauds Jeweler in 
Its Advertising 


THEN Everts & Co. burned out just at 
the height of the Holiday season, 
Everts, with his usual dynamic energy had 
the store open again for business within 24 
hours. The insurance companies instead of 
taking an immediate inventgty told the 
jeweler to “go ahead, open up, get your Holi- 
day business and we'll adjust afterward.” 
The department store advertisement has 
brought out this fact under the caption “As 
we see it,” and thus done great honor to 
Everts & Co. This is indeed a manifesta- 
tion of a very friendly feeling in the mer- 
chandising community of Dallas and one that 
might well be emulated throughout the coun- 
try. 





400 
Smart Dresses 


INCLUDING EXCLUSIVE 
ONE-OF-A-KIND MODELS 


At Lowest Prices / 

in Many Seasons 
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A“Flyer’in Cloth Dresses! 


Teo many Cloth Frocks in stock for this time of yuar accounts fOr 
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HOW DALLAS DEPARTMENT STORE PUBLICLY 
RECOGNIZED JEWELER’S ENTERPRISE AND 
INTEGRITY 


Here is what the department store says 
about the jeweler in the marked section ol 
the above announcement : 


AS WE SEE IT 
It is a matter of common knowledge 
nowadays, that the individual or firm 
whose ultimate goal is years ahead and 
whose objectives are Service and Good- 
Will and Faith of people, rather than 
mere dollars and bigger business. . 
that that individual or firm is not only 
headed for real success, but is already 


in a fair way of achieving it. 


We have just learned of an out- 
standing instance in our city that we'd 
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Slogans That Win More 
Jewelry Trade 





Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 




















INCE the advent of those world-famed 

slogans, “It Floats,’ “Ask Dad—He 
Knows,” and “Eventually—Why Not Now?” 
there have been created many other success- 
ful slogans—with a meaning—all representa- 
tive silent salesmen of an individualized prod- 
uct, who work every hour of the day and 
night, without extra charge. 

Each of these slogans has its definite 
place in winning more trade and in fixing 
more firmly in the human mind a certain 
brand of merchandise, or useful household 
or toilet article, such as “A Skin You Love 
to Touch.” Such slogans are capitalized in 
such businesses, and any slogan which is suc- 
cessfully put over on the public and con- 
tinuously used by the progressive jeweler, 
will soon form a part of the good will of his 
business which will mean dollars and cents in 
additional profits. 

While slogans are valuable business assets, 
their degree of success is invariably measured 
by their cleverness to attract and hold atten- 
tion, to give something to the public which 
it can remember and carry about in the 
archives of memory—to haunt them, tease 
them and finally convince them. 

Simplicity generally gauges the otanlbion 
ical adhesiveness of the slogan, but this does 
not say that slogans cannot be effectively 
used in the jewelry trade. Let us consider 
a range of possibilities which some jewelers 
have found effective in selling more jewelry 
merchandise. 

“Jewelers and Diamond Merchants for 
More Than Half a Century” is a slogan used 
by R. Harris & Co. of Washington in all 
of their advertising. “Money Back If You 
Can Buy Cheaper in Washington” is Cas- 
telberg’s slogan. “A Small Deposit Holds 
a Purchase,” is used by the Alpher Jewelry 
Store. “Buy On Extended Payments,” is 
Fischer’s advertising slogan. 

“What We Say It Is—It Is” is the slogan 
used by Charles Schwartz & Son. “We 
Lead—Others Follow” is the forceful slogan 
of the Franc Jewelry Co. “Kay Says Pay 
Next Year” is the Kay Jewelry Co.’s motto. 
“Always More for Your Dollar—Or Your 
Dollar Back” is the slogan of Appel—the 
Jeweler, Allentown, Pa. “Gifts That Last 
and Grow” is the watchword of Freeman, 
jeweler of the same place. 





this 





like to tell ad. 


Most Dallas folks know, of course. 
that the Arthur A. Everts Co. suffered 
a disastrous fire in their business just 
a few days before Christmas—but were 
open again only a short 24 hours after- 
ward. 


you about in 


It is a striking tribute to the reputa- 
tion of its founder, that the insurance 
agencies and adjusters, instead of going 
into and taking inventory immediately, 


“Dad and Mother Had Their Watches 
Repaired Here—Why Don’t You?” is the 
advertising slogan of the Ramsay Watch 
Shop, Washington, D. C. “The Store of 
Personal Service” is the slogan of the Marx 
Jewelry Co., of the same place. 

A series of such clever little sayings, 
broadcasted on your letterheads, bill-heads, 
newspaper, program and other forms of ad- 
vertising, circulars, hand-out cards, blotters, 
and on business cards, may be fittingly de- 
scribed as the unbreakable links in the chain 
of business-building, for every time a jeweler 
drives home his point with a gripping mean- 
ing, he hits the prospect and customer alike, 
squarely between the eyes. Such slogans and 
mottos sink in with a pleasant feeling and 
are not readily forgotten. They all give 
people something to think about and carry 
around with them, and such catch phrases 
and headliners can always be effectively used 
to get more business from the average 
buyer. 

Such slogans, sufficiently repeated, con- 
vert prospects into steady customers and 
transients into regulars. People come to be- 
lieve in the efficacy of your particular store. 

Spreading such legitimate propaganda is 
also excellent sales strategy, while the re- 
petitive use of a central idea drives home 
the psychology of “Wanting,” “Buying” and 
“Using” your jewelry merchandise. 

The alert and progressive jeweler without 
a slogan, but who is on the lookout for a 
suitable slogan will have no trouble finding 
one. He can coin it, pick it up in his read- 
ing, and from other trade lines he can often 
work out a suitable slogan which most fit- 
tingly describes his own service. 

“You've Tried the Rest—Now Try the 
Best,” “We Invite Comparison of Prices and 
Quality,” “Dependable Jewelry—Dependable 
Service,” “The Home of Good Jewelry and 
Diamonds,” “Quality Plus Service,” “Serv- 
ice Plus Satisfaction,” “Quality That Is 
Guaranteed,” “Our Jewelry Must Please and 
Satisfy,” and “There’s a Marked Differ- 
ence” are some of the few picked out at 
random in this way. 

Good slogans never wear out. Their use- 
fulness is just as good today as it was 
yesterday, or will be a hundred years from 
now. 








. told Mr. Everts to “go ahead, open up, 
get your holiday business; and we'll be 
willing to go into the matter of adjust- 
ments afterward.” 


The first time, we believe, that such 
a thing has been done in business, be- 
tween business concerns. 


Building on reputation and integrity ? 


We say that Everts & Co. have that 
priceless possession in large measure. 
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An Attractive Display Adds Greatly to Your Selling 


But Can Only Be Had in Neat Appearing Cases 





No. 122 Wall Cases and Mirror Sections 


(Single Units or Continuous) 


F. C. JORGESON & CO. Designers and Builders of 


; High Grade Jewelry Store Fixtures 
159-167 Ann St., Chicago for Over 40 Years 
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ANUFACTURERS of a 
general line of 18 Kt. 


White Gold Diamond 


RING MOUNTINGS 


Distinctive—Original 








In ; 
Iridio- Platinum Mountings. Memo. sent on 
e request. 
ISkt. White Gold One Piece 
| —,. 18 Kt. White Gold To Jobbers Only 


Patent Pending 


SPECIAL ORDER 
WORK 


In 


Gemart Jewelry Mfg. Co., Inc. 


121 Canal St. New York City 





lridio- Platinum 








JOHNSON CO, ‘™ 20H50" 


Manufacturer of 


Presentation Jewels, Medals, 
Badges, Pins, Rings 


Johnson Brothers 
36 W. 47th STREET NEW YORK 
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and Special Orders 


Fairchild & Company, Inc. 352 West 13th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 








49 EAST 21st STREET 





NEW YORK CITY The Protection Ring Guard 


We Are Manufacturing pilot ncoantagt ne, Sayre 
Pencils and Kindred Articles in Gold and Silver in New and 
EASY TO PUT ON 


Exc'usive Des'gns, and the “Fairchild’’ Gold Pens 
Made in 14K Yellow, White and 











THE BUYERS’ DIRECTORY The Lion Safety Pin Clutch Co, 


Price $1.00 Pat. Feb. 26, 1917 100 W. 2ist St., Room 411,New York Pat. May 25, 1920 
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Jewelry Advertising and the Future 





Successful Jewelry Advertiser Gives Some Timely “ Pointers” 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 

















T HERE is a growing conviction that if 
the jeweler is to preserve his business 
in these days of keen competition, he must 
change his business methods. He has been 
accused, and many believe justly accused, of 
failing to keep step with the up-and-going 
merchants all about him. Our conventions 
listen to serious committee reports showing 


how the department store, the smart shop- 


and even the drug store are encroaching 
upon his “legitimate” field. 

This has been accounted for by many who 
have studied the situation. They hold that 
the jeweler has clung to the traditional 
“dignity” of his clan and has failed to 
adopt the methods of h's keener competitors. 
Some of the old-timers in the jewelry busi- 
ness refer to this competition as “slick” or 
“trick” selling. But these other merchants, 
who by the way, are paying constantly i- 
creasing income taxes, have another name 
for it—“merchandising.” 

You have got to give the public what it 
wants—whether or not you want to. If 
the public wants “Rube” Goldberg’s cartoons 


instead of Whistler’s paintings; [Edgar 
Guest’s “poems” instead of Whitcomb 


Riley’s, or Al Jolson’s “mammy” croons 
instead of the heart-searching strains of a 
symphony orchestra, the public’s going to 
get them—don’t try to keep ’em from it. 
It is a very hard and bitter fact that the 
retail jewelry business probably shows more 
instances of firms which boast of “— years 
in business,” without a corresponding ex- 
pansion in volume of business, than any 
other one line in the United States. I refer 
here, of course, only to the reputable jewelers 
of long standing, and not to the meteoric 
sort who practise objectionable business 
methods. This would seem to indicate some- 


thing vitally wrong. 

N° business can afford to “stand still.” 
LN And despite the whine about the “good 
old days” when they “really bought jewelry,” 
the public is spending proportionately as 
much for jewelry, yes, much more, than it 
ever did. 

The Harvard Research Bureau some time 
ago made a long study of the retail jewelry 
husiness as a whole—its methods, its merits 
and its failings. One of the most impressive 
features of that very enlightening report was 
its revelation as to jewelry advertising. 

Many firms—far too many firms—were 
spending only 4 per cent., 1 per cent., 1% 
per cent., 2 per cent., 21%4 per cent., 3 per 
cent. and 4 per cent. of their gross sales 
sales on advertising. This is a phenomenally 
low percentage, when compared with depart- 
ment stores, men’s clothes shops, etc., which 
were showing an advertising expenditure of 
from 6 to 8 per cent., and some as high as 
S per cent. Granted, the jeweler has some 
expenditures that merchants ‘n other lines 


do not have. He also goes in for some 
luxuries that other merchants would behold 
with horror. 

lor instance, many of our very old jewelry 
firms who point with pride to an unbroken 
“—. years in business” record, but not to a 
corresponding growth in business, have in 
their showcases “‘museum pieces.” These are 
pieces of jewelry of great price, many of 
them bought outright to make a “show.” 
Now they are “eating their heads off” in 
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More Aggressive 
Advertising 


Methods 


are becoming necessary owing to 
changing conditions. Read this arti- 
cle written by a man wha has spent 
at least 20 years of his life as a suc- 
cessful jewelry advertiser. “There is 
no good reason,” he says, “why the 
jeweler should not adopt most of the 
business and advertising methods of 
his more enterprising competitors. 
They have shown that it pays them, 
so why won't it pay him.” Extremes 
have hitherto characterized jewelry 
advertisers. There is a happy mean 
which spells success. Here are some 
live up-to-the-minute suggestions which 
you can turn to profit. 
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the cases, good to look at, but that “doesn’t 
hutter any parsnips,” as the old lady said. 

These expensive pieces represent a great 
amount of “frozen assets.” The interest on 
them would buy a great many lines of good 
advertising, too. Perhaps—just perhaps— 
such collections of “museum pieces” as these 
are responsible for the woefully low average 
of stock turnover the retail jewelry trade 
reports annually. The day is coming when 
the jeweler will shy at these expensive 
“pretties” and will put his good money into 
articles of moderate price that will show a 
healthy turnover during the year. Very few 
persons buy jewelry pieces running into the 
thousands of dollars just because they hap- 
pen to see them in a jeweler’s case. The 
smart jeweler today works the telegraph 
wires and the memorandum racket when he 
is gunning for big game. The manufacturers 
and jobbers, as a rule, are only too glad 
to send their “big figure” merchandise ‘on 
memo” to a reliable house. Thus, within a 
week, the jeweler can have in his cases an 
array of fine pieces representing an aggre- 
gate of selling price running into hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, at only the cost of 
telegrams and express charges. 


‘Lhe canny jobber and manufacturers who 
are lengthening their extensions of credits 
to the retail jeweler today are beginning to 
lock with an unfavorable eye upon these 
frozen assets tied up in “museum pieces.” 
They realize that such goods do not have 
a ready market, and that the jeweler dis- 
Dlays them at the expense of his livelier 
merchandise. 

All of this preamble may seem far re- 
moved, or absolutely disconnected with the 
titie of this article—‘Jewelry Advertising 
and the luture.” But there is a connection. 


JT UST as there must be a “turnover” in a 

jeweler’s stock—so there must be a 
“turnover” in his advertising. And _ there 
are “museum pieces” in jewelry advertising, 
just as there are in his showcases. Probably 
no merchandising business of our day lives 
in the past in its advertising so devotedly 
as does the jeweler. A study of current and 
recently-past jewelry advertising reveals an 
alarming percentage of jewelers paying good 
hard money for advertising lineage telling 
how long they have been in business; how 
reliable they are; how they excel in the 
quality of their merchandise, etc. All of 
this despite the fact that the public at large 
is very little, if any, interested in how long 
they have been in business. What the public 
wants to know, in its peculiar, insistent way, 
is: what have you to sell? how much is it? 
what is it used for? and why should I buy 
it from you? 

I do not mean to imply—far be it from 
me—that the jeweler should not burn up a 
lot of advertising lineage with “prestige 
talk.” He has got to do more of that than 
most any merchant. He has got to tell the 
public what his name stands for; what are 
the traditions of his house, and why one 
should seek the jeweler when he wants real 
quality and the atmosphere of quality. But, 
for the love of moderation, don’t give ’em 
that kind of talk all the time! 

Jewelry advertising is notable for its ex- 
tremes, just as are jewelry business methods. 
It predominates either with the ultra-con- 
servative “— years in business,” or the 
“genuine blue-white, perfect cut for $1.00 
down” kind. There is too little of the 
happy medium sort. 

There is no good reason why the jeweler 
should not adopt most of the good business 
—and advertising—methods of his more en- 
terprising competitors. They have shown 
that it pays them, so why won’t it pay him? 
He is just prejudiced, that’s all. Rather 
than try “new-fangled,” “undignified” meth- 
ods, he’ll just turn up his nose at the other 
fellow—(while that other fellow digs the 
business away from the jeweler’s front 
door). 

Jewelry advertising in the future will lay 
along very well defined lines—or T miss my 
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guess. The percentage of gross sales set 
aside for advertising will be considerably 
higher—from 5 per cent. to 8 per cent. This 
will allow the jeweler to take his place in 
the newspapers and in the mails with better 
grace, and more like a competitor. Instead 
of the stingy little 30-line ads he has been 
using (telling how honest he is and how 
long he has been in business) he will: be 
able to feature some very special value and 
to put a selling “kick” in his talk. Anyone 
would rather receive a particular piece of 
merchandise with his name on it, than the 
same piece of merchandise with a department 
store name on it—or words to that effect. 

If the special war-tax with which the 
jewelry trade is now burdened is lifted by 
the present Congress, it will pave the way 
to a decent advertising expenditure for many 
jewelers—if they only have sense enough 
to use it for that purpose. But I venture to 
say that a great many jewelers—this same 
gentry that is howling about the “good old 
days”—will pocket that 5 per cent. under 
the mistaken idea that it represents just that 
much “velvet.” What they should do with 
this 5 per cent. is to put it to work. It will 
earn a good return in advertising. 


OST jewelers, like all other beginners 
in advertising, expect too much in the 
shape of immediate returns from advertising. 
If they advertise a clock at $14 they expect 
to sell all they have in stock—no matter 
whether they have first surveyed the field to 
see if competitors do not have something 
just as good, and perhaps cheaper. And 
nearly always the sales on the advertised 
clock will not any more than pay for the 
advertisement. Yet these same jewelers who 
expect to get such big returns from a clock 
advertisement, and who roar mightily if they 
do not, have been burning up thousands of 
good dollars in the past telling the public 
how good their house is and how long they’ve 
been in business. Yet few of them can lay 
a finger on tangible results from such ad- 
vertising as that. 

It is the seasoned advertiser who has 
learned that you cannot judge advertising by 
its quick-results. He knows that every rep- 
resentative advertisement he uses builds up 
a certain amount of good will that creates 
new customers at his front door. Not to- 
morrow or the next day, or the next, but 
perhaps months afterwards. The effect of 
jewelry advertising is highly cumulative. It 
materializes in increased newcomers into the 
store, and a steadily strengthening business 
volume. To be effective at all, it must be 
constant and convincing. It is a cruel waste 
of money to advertise like wildfire for a 
while and then to stop, expecting to “coast” 
on the business momentum created by this 
advertising. Too many gigantic mercantile 
institutions have made this same mistake to 
their sorrow, and are now holding onto the 
ragged ends of a business that once embraced 
the world. 

A jeweler’s advertising should very fre- 
quently feature special values. Don’t make 
it “bargains,” for the public is rather in- 
clined to shv at “bargains’ in a jewelry 
store. But the public is most ready and 


willing to know that such-and-such a jewelry 
“special” 


store features some values in 
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wanted merchandise. And the tens of thou- 
sands of readers of advertising who see you 
advertising “specials,” but who are not in 
need of that specific special just then, bear 
you in the back of their minds. You “reg- 
ister” thus as being a live merchant, and 
they just naturally enter your store later in 
search of a ring or a bill-fold, believing that 
a live jewelry merchant who features “spe- 
cials” now and then, most likely will have 
up-to-date merchandise when they want it. 


OO many of our jewelers leave their 
advertising to cut-and-dried jewelry ad- 
vertising “services” which furnish a stereo- 
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Outstanding $7.00 Value 


This 14% Quart WATER PITCHER rep- 
resents the very highest possible value 
at $7.00. It is of quadruple SiLver 
PiaTE, the heaviest SILVER PLATE ever 
put upon a commercial article. This 
SILVER is put on over a 


Nickel Silver 


base. NICKEL SILVER is a hard metal 
that gives sturdiness, long wear and 
excellent resistance to hard knocks. 


You cannot give a better sil- 
ver plate article than this at 


the price. It will “fit in” 
with anybody's silver ap- 
pointments 





YOUR NAME HERE 





The First Thing One Looks for in a 
Gift is Name of Store It Came From 




















COPY WITH SOME PSYCHOLOGY BEHIND IT 


typed brand of selling patter and a standard 
line of advertising ‘‘cuts.” These illustra- 
tions usually are of merchandise which the 
jeweler does not have in stock. So, if he 
uses them in his advertising he is really mis- 
leading the prospective buyer who comes 
into his store. The “copy” is also of the 
absentee sort—it is written at a distance for 
any jewelry store that will buy it. It does 
not have the “atmosphere” of the representa- 
tive house which uses it, nor does it carry 
conviction with it as would an advertisement 
written within that particular store. 

This brings to mind an instance where 
an advertising agency wrote Christmas copy 
for a small jeweler in a large city. In the 
midst of the holiday jewelry harvest-season, 
this agency turned out a piece of copy prom- 
ising to refund a portion of railroad fares 
to anyone coming from a distance to buy. 
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This same scheme of fare-refund had been 
practised by an association of that city’s 


merchants: (of which this jeweler was a 
member) for years, but had been discon- 
tinued many months before by all of them. 
Despite the fact that the discontinuance of 
this scheme had been announced largely in 
the newspapers a long time before, this ad- 
vertising agency had blissfully ground out 
a piece of copy that must have caused that 
jeweler an untold amount of embarrassing 
explaining to aggrieved customers. 

' A jeweler sells a fine class of merchandise. 
One would think that his advertising illus- 
trations would be the best obtainable. But 
in no line cf business, no, not even in the 
grocery business, do we find such execrable 
“cuts” as the jeweler displays in his adver- 
tisements. Many of them are made from 
“matrices” or old, worn-out and often-used 
electrotypes. The “detail” is entirely gone 
from such cuts—and it is beautiful detail 
that sells jewelry. 

It is worth while for any jeweler who 
makes any pretensions of being an adver- 
tiser, to have some talented commercial artist 
make drawings of his merchandise, and to 
have zinc etchings made from these draw- 
ings. The artist should be careful to leave 
out the “rays” which surround the diamonds 
in the illustrations. These “rays” are the 
little beams like those usually used around 
illustrations of the sun. They cheapen the 
illustration and create doubt in the mind of 
the prospective buyer, because of an associa- 
tion in his mind of this kind of advertising 
illustration with those of houses in which 
he has no confidence. 


EWELERS, above all other merchants, 
should put more “reason-why” into their 
advertising copy. The jewelry advertising 
of the future will recognize this. The 
jeweler gets a good, stiff price for his mer- 
chandise, and the public just naturally likes 
to know why it should pay his prices. There 
are oodles of “whys” the jeweler can give 
in his copy. In iridio-platinum jewelry, for 
instance, he can give some powerful selling 
reasons why the public should pay the price 
for it. Iridium is much more expensive than 
platinum, yet 10 per cent. iridium is con- 
tained in the better class of platinum goods 
to give it hardness, color, tensile strength 
and to make it “work” better in the platinum 
worker’s hands. I have found this little talk 
one of the strongest selling points I could 
put over with a customer contemplating buy- 
ing a ring mounting, and balking at the price 
of iridio-platinum. 

Service is another thing the jeweler can 
and will harp on in his future advertising. 
It is about the only thing he can excel his 
competitor in. All jewelers of good rating 
have access to the same grade of merchan- 
dise; their prices are about the same—so it 
is service, name, diversity of stock, etc., that 
he has got to sell the public on. 


N ideal advertisement, in my estimation, 

which combines all the points I have 
been making as needful in jewelry adver- 
tising would read something like that illus- 
trated on this page. 

That advertisement, in my estimation, does 
most everything that can be required of an 
advertisement. First, it offers a silver plate 
at a competitive price. It offers an article 
in much demand for gift purposes. 
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The ad tells them this pitcher has all the 
silver that money can buy in a commercial 
silver plate article. It is very important to 
dwell on the “nickel silver” content of the 
pitcher, because the public is shy of pewter 
or other soft-metal bases. The public de- 
tests dents in its silver plate. The assurance 
that the pitcher represents all that much 
money will buy goes a long way, too, with 
the prospective buyer—especially if it is a 
gift. How often does one hear: 


“I don’t want to pay a whole lot, 
but I want the gift to be something 
really good.” 


That’s the $7 special pitcher. Then we 
put in one more selling “kick” by winding 
up with the statement that this pitcher will 
ft in with “anybody's table appointments.” 
There’s a bit of psychology in that. Any- 
body buying a gift—or a husband buying 
one for his wife—is mentally picturing that 
article in use by the one who is to receive 
it. The above advertisement attempts to 
“sell” the reader on several very important 
points before that reader ever enters the 
store. 

And the final “clincher” of this advertise- 
ment is saved for the very last—yes, even 
down after the jeweler’s name. That sen- 
tence about everyone looking for the name 
of the store on a gift is so true that it “goes 
over.” Everyone of us looks a gift horse 
in the mouth—there’s no doubt of that. And 
the prospective buyer knows down in his or 
her heart that the name of Jim Jones, the 
prominent jeweler, is not going to do a bit 
of harm on the box that covers that gift 
pitcher. 


N such an advertisement you do all the 
good things of the “high pressure” slick 
competitor, with an additional big thing that 
he cannot do. You trot in the value of the 
jeweler’s name. You do not call this pitcher 
“a $12 value,” as the department store most 
likely would do, because’ you credit your 
prospective customer with intelligence, and 
any such claim, even if true, might discredit 
you and lessen the convinciveness of your 
advertisement. 

It is such occasional “specials” as these 
that will give new life to your business, and 
will register you with your buying public as 
an up-and-coming merchant. To give you 
some idea of the advertising complexion of 
the retail jewelry business, a survey recently 
made by the National Jewelers’ Service Bu- 
reau will be enlightening. This survey 
showed that about 33 per cent. of the 765 
jewelers responding to the survey question- 
naire used advertisements in the newspapers 
not more than once a week! Twenty-nine 
of them did not advertise at all! Ninety- 
‘ix of them advertised only occasionally! 
One hundred and forty-five of these jewelers 
used “little or none” of direct-mail adver- 
tising! One hundred and six of them used 
illustrations in their advertising only “occa- 
sionally”! Fifty-one of them used no illus- 
trations at all! 

Fifty-eight of them do not advertise spe- 
cific articles, and 130 of them do so only 
“occasionally.” Can you imagine any other 
line of retail business not advertising the 
Items it has to sell, together with their 
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prices? Do we not begin to get our fingers 
on one of the things (or a symptom of it) 
that is ailing the jewelry business today? 
As a matter of fact the jeweler is out of 
step with the times—he is an anachronism. 
He has failed to change his ideas with the 
changing times. 


T the last convention of the National 

Retail Jewelers’ Association, a group of 
very live jewelers held a heart-to-heart con- 
ference and agreed that the jeweler should 
take his advertising just as much to heart 
as his buying or book-keeping. 

That was a very hopeful symptom that the 
retail jewelry trade is beginning to ‘‘find” 
itself. For the jeweler really interested in 
his advertising—not the one who throws a 
“canned” matrix ad from some manufac- 
turer into the paper—there are many inter- 
esting points to learn. If the jeweler is 
having his own merchandise illustrated in his 
advertising, he should have drawings m 
by a commercial artist who knows how to 
do jewelry pen-work. Such an artist knows 
just how to draw the most effective facetin® 
for diamond “cuts” and just the proper angle 
at which to illustrate a ring. 

While such work by an outside artist is 
expensive, it will be found to be worth the 
price in the long run. The public of today 
learns what it knows largely through pic- 
tures—the moving picture show, illustrated 
magazines, etc. This public has to be at- 
tracted to jewelry advertising through pic- 
tures of attractive jewelry. The day of th 
gaudy jewelry advertising cut with its “rays” 
or “sunbeams” around the diamond illustra- 
tions is past. When you use an illustration 
in your advertising the public has a right to 
helieve that it is an illustration of your ow 
goods. Therefore it behooves you to go to 
the expense of reproducing the stock you 
have in your cases. 

The jeweler who maintains a jewelry de- 
signer usually can educate this designer into 
the art of pen-sketching jewelry for adver- 
tising illustrations. There is a big advantage 
in having this work done by an employe in 
yeur own house. It is more convenient, 
saves time and allows you to closely super- 
vise the work. While it is expensive to 
have drawings and zinc etchings made of 
your goods, there are some avenues of sav- 
ings that every jeweler should know. 

In most cities of the United States the 
engravers’ union has a very strict scale of 
prices, based on the size in inches of the 
finished zinc-etchings or “cuts.” 

If the artist draws up a group of, say, 
six rings on a single piece of drawing board 
and sends them to the engraver, the cost 
will be figured on each individual drawing 
in that group as a unit, with a minimum of 
$2.50 each, notwithstanding that there are 
six drawings all in one group. This will 
make such a group of drawings cost the 
jeweler $15. Very often the jeweler wants 
to use all six of these illustrations in a 
single advertisement. He should get the 
bulk prices on such cuts, just as he would 
in a quantity of any other merchandise, but 
the union rules are against it. 

So he has one very good expedient left. 
By having the artist run a narrow line or 
horder around the group of six drawings, 
this group of six drawings becomes a single 
drawing to the engraver, who charges a total 
of, say. $3.92 for the whole cut. When this 
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cut is delivered, the jeweler can use the 
whole group in his advertising, either with 
or without the “frame” around it. And he 
has saved $11 on the transaction. Better 
still, he can use any one or more of these 
six cuts separately in his advertising later. 
six cuts separately in his advertising later, 
for the drawings may be arranged on the 
“copy” so that when reproduced the several 
pieces may readily be sawed apart. 


ee also may call upon their 
manufacturers for cuts of many items 
of their merchandise. While these cuts are 
often general in nature, or have the name 
of the maker across them, they can be used 
in some instances, thus saving several dol- 
lars. Don’t make the mistake of using one 
cut too many times. Be careful, if it is an 
illustration of diamond goods, that it does 
not exaggerate the size of the merchandise. 
The best plan is to make exact-size repro- 
ductions of diamond jewelry. The public is 
inclined to question the reliability of the 
jeweler who pictures gigantic diamonds at 
ridiculous prices in his advertising. 

Let us hope that many jewelers will seek 
the answer to the problem of diminishing 
business volume in a lack of proper buying, 
selling and advertising of their goods. All 
of these things spell “Merchandising.” In 
beginning to do this you are not experi- 
menting—the trail has been blazed broadly. 





Useful Book on Advertising 





“How Advertisements Are Built’’—by 
Gilbert P. Farrar, author of “The Typography of 
Advertisements That Pay,” etc., Lecturer in School 
of Advertising and Marketing at New York Uni- 
versity. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. Bound in cath, 296 pages. 

R. FARRAR puts plenty of “how” in 

this volume. It embodies all the tools 
necessary for a writer of advertisements. 
The preface announces that the book is 
written for two groups of writers: “(1) 
the business man who wants a real yardstick 
for measuring the perfection of his own 
advertisement, and (2) the student who 
wishes to know how modern advertisements 
are created, visualized, and then put into 
type, pictures, etc., ready for the magazine 
or newspaper.” The book deals only with 
the creation and production of magazine and 
newspaper advertisements, the principles 
governing which apply to direct advertising. 

The author aims to make clear the differ- 
ence between methods that vary to suit the 
case and fundamental principles that govern 
all methods. The reader is instructed in 
the standards for measuring an advertise- 
ment and into the significance of expression 
and impression. The book abounds in 
illustrations of different types of advertise- 
ments and its broad scope is _ indicated 
by the following chapters: Section I. 
“Why is it a good advertisement?”’; Sec- 
tion II. Expression; Attracting attention, 
Creating interest, Arousing desire, Develop- 
ing conviction, Producing action; Section 
III. Impression; Size, Borders, Pictures, 
Text, Trade Names; Section IV. Building 
the Advertisement; Section V. Addenda, ex- 
plaining the use of type, various styles of 
advertising, etc. 

The volume is most comprehensive and 
most understandably written. The teacher’s 
natural instinct pervades its pages—R. F. N. 
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yor years | have been an interested ob- 
server of jewelry windows—as a depart- 
ment store man, as an advertising man and 
as a manufacturer of window displays. And 
from my observation, | can see three things 
that can be detinitely done to improve the 
average jewelry display—three things that 
will do much to make jewelry windows per- 
haps the most powerful means of getting 
business that the retail jeweler can have. 

His window is one of the heaviest in- 
vestments—and potentially, one of the most 
profitable investments—that any merchant 
can make when he goes into business. An 
official of the United Cigar Stores, speak- 
ing at the recent Window Display Adver- 
tisng Association Convention, made the 
statement that, out of every $10,000 invested 
in rent by the United Cigar Stores, at least 
$7,000 was paid for the window! 

And if the jeweler is to realize the full 
possibilities for business-getting of his 
windows, if he is ever to get the full return 
on the investment that he has made, he 


must make a definite, conscious effort to 


use them as effectively, efficiently and 
productively as he can. 

What can the jeweler do to improve his 
windows? How can he make them repre- 
sent a well-planned, unified, artistic expres- 
sion of a business that, intrinsically, has a 
tremendous appeal to practically every 
passer-by, regardless of age, sex or even of 
condition? How can he merchandise his 
stock better in his windows—and make ot 
those windows a powerful engine to keep 
the wheels of turnover a-whir? 

First of all, there must be a definite plan 
or schedule laid out for the windows. 
Windows can’t be trimmed merely on 
“hunch” or impulse. They can’t be merely 
a record of merchandising mistakes, as 
many windows all too often are. They can’t 
be based on a mere guess of what will 
interest buyers of jewelry at any particular 
period of time. They must be based on a 
thorough investigation of the wants, needs, 
tastes and buying habits of the community 
and the customers catered to by each par- 


ticular store. In fact, window merchandis- 


ing, if it is to be successful, must be a re- 
flection of successful buying—and successful 
buying pre-supposes specitic knowledge of 
what customers of a store want, or can be 
made to want. 

The most successful users of window dis- 
play, the department stores, operate on a 
definite schedule of displays, tying up with 
the season, with seasonal  style-movements 
and well-detined periods of public buying 
activity. tiowever, these schedules are 
flexible enough to allow the store to take 
advantage of passing fads or unexpected 
events of public interest, for special “news” 
displays. 

Yo lay out such a schedule, the jeweler 
should take three factors into consideration— 
the “three C’s” of window or any other kind 
of merchandising—the calendar, customers 
and competition. The seasons, the holidays 
and certain fixed events will determine, to 
start with, his first “layout” of his window 
schedule. 

Next, he should make a careful analysis 
of what particular items or classifications of 
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his stock there was the heaviest demand for 
at each period of the year. Going over his 
books and sales-records for some two or 
three years past will give him a fairly ac- 
curate indication of the trend of public de- 
mand, also his “called for, but out of stock” 
records. 

Finally, he should keep close tabs on com- 
petition, tind out what they have been doing 
at each season, what items that he does not 
carry that they have been successful in 
featuring, and readjust his schedule accord- 
ingly. And, of course, he should watch 
stvle-tendencies and keep his window show- 
ings thoroughly up to the minute. 

One of the best methods yet devised to 
help the jeweler in merchandising h‘s dis- 
plays is the monthly window display service 
sponsored by the National Jewelers’ Pub- 
licity Association. This not only gives the 
jeweler, in effect, a soundly planned schedule, 
all “ready-made” for his windows, but it 
helps him to achieve the second essential of 
effective window display practice—concentra- 





tion, 

By “concentration,” I do not merely mean 
the Tiffany idea of displaying one single 
piece of jewelry in a window—although that 
is a most effective method of concentration 
where the type of Store and its class of cus- 
tomers are in keeping with Tiffany atmos- 
phere. I mean the necessity of having the 
window convey one message, one idea, one 
unified impression at a time. 

An effective use of this thought is the 
“single item’ window, featuring just one 
article or class of articles—such as a ring 
window, a strap watch window, a _ wrist 
watch, a pearl, diamond or other “one-stone” 
window. This type of display not only 
serves to concentrate the onlooker’s atten- 
tion, but gives the impression of ample 
choice, good stocks. In other words, it is 
indeed both a selling window and a prestige 
window. 

Another angle is the “single idea” window, 
which is capable of as many variations as 
the merchandising ingenuity or resourceful- 
ness of the jeweler can devise. One window 
may feature inexpensive gifts, or gifts ap- 
propriate for weddings or graduations, 
another may be devoted to men’s articles ex- 
clusively. A third may show how many 
articles can be bought at one price—say $5 
or $10 or $25—or a selection of articles 
at each of two or three good prices. This 
last idea, because of its helpfulness, has 
been in large measure responsible for the 
success of QOvington’s and. similar gift 
shops. 


Still another window may stress the num- 
ber of articles of wtility that the jeweler 
carries, in addition to those intended for 
ornament alone. This practical side of the 
Jewelry business is one of the things 
emphasized by the National Jewelers’ Pub- 
licity Association's service. 

Especially effective, in this same classiti- 
cation, is the “merchandising stunt” window, 
such as the watch “trade-in” sale, or the 
contest recently conducted by a pearl dealer 
to have passers-by determine which one of 
10 pearls displayed in the jeweler’s window 
‘Sa genuine oriental. 

Finally, there is the window of “news 


THE JEWELERS’ 
interest,” tying up with some personality or 
event much in the public eye. A good re- 
cent illustration of this is the tie-up secured 
between a certain manufacturer’s watches 
and “Red” Grange, the phenomenal football 
athlete, whose name was on the front page 
of every newspaper for several months dur- 
ing the past football season. 

And if these principles have been fol- 
lowed, if there has been a definite attempt 
at systematic window merchandising and 
concentration on one idea or one item in 
each window, it almost inevitably follows 
that the result will be greater concentration 
of attention, with the attendant increase of 
interest—and results. 

Nevertheless, even these results will not 
be as satisfactory as they can be made if, in 
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display mentioned before. But the ideal 
centerpiece is one that combines both key- 
note and sales-message as well. It does not 
leave the story to the imagination of the on- 
looker, it is not content with merely getting 
attention, but makes use of the opportunity 
to say something that may turn a casual 
observer into an interested buyer—that may 
induce him to take the next step; from the 
outside of the window to the inside of the 
store. 

The window displays of representative 
manufacturers, discriminatingly selected and 
intelligently used, can increase the selling- 
power of even the best merchandise windows 
substantially, because they add “message’’ 
to “merchandise.” And if the display has 
been selected on the basis of these three 





AN EXAMPLE OF HOW ONE LINE AT 


addition, there has been a detinite, conscious 
effort to make the display conform to the 
accepted principles of art for securing the 
maximum of concentrated attention. This 
means harmony of arrangement and color. 
It means “spot-lighting,” to borrow an idea 
from the stage. It means appropriate rich- 
ness of draperies and accessories. But most 
of all, it means providing a definite center of 
interest, around which the display is sym- 
iretrically built. 

In Veronese’s great painting of Christ at 
the feast at Cana, every converging line of 
architecture, every significant movement of 
the human figures, every detail of arrange- 
ment of both tables and participants points 
directly at the forehead of Christ. Or, to 
take a more familiar example, the “finale” o1 
“tableau” groups in stage productions ar« 
invariably arranged around a central focus- 
ing point. 

For the window, such a focal point may 
be an exceptionally fine piece of jewelry that 
both gives the keynote and lends “tone” to 
the display. Or it may be a framed photo- 
graph, or such a facsimile reproduction of an 
original oil painting as the Bluebird Pearl 


A TIME MAY BE EFFECTIVELY DISPLAYED 


vital considerations—merchandising idea, 
helpfulness and fitness—it is bound to do 
business and build good-will for the store. 


A Batch of Smiles 





Dick: Bill and I were out on the lake 
yesterday with a brand new box of cigars. 
We wanted to smoke, but we didn’t have a 
match. What do you think we did? 

Smith: You waited till you got home. 

Dick: Not on your life. We opened the 
hox, took out a cigar, and that made the 
box a cigar lighter—Denison Flamingo. 





Mr. Tosti: Good by-e-e-e forever, good 
by-e-e-e forever, good by-y-e, good by-y-e, 
good by-y-y-e-e, good by-e-e-e-e-e-e-e. 

Mrs. Tosti: Be good.—Bowdoin Bear 
Skin, 

[here was a young flapper who fretted 
When every time by the boys she was petted. 
She says won't I be good, 
And I said damn if I would, 
And petted and petted and petted. 
Utah Humbug. 
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PROFESSOR JULSTAFF Says: 


They’re getting after Geo. Washing- 
ton now, sayin’ that he wasn’t so good 
as he was painted. It’s a funny world. 
I once heard a fellow tryin’ to prove 
that’ W. H. S. Products weren’t the 
best in the market. . . . Can you 
beat it? 





W. H. S. OKAY 
BALANCE JEWELS 


DO IT NOW! 


You've been “thinking” 
quite a while about sending 
in a trial order for those re- 
markably low-priced W. H. S. 
Okay Balance Jewels and 


Staffs, Mr. Jeweler. Transform 
that “thinking” into “acting” 





W. H. S. OKAY 
BALANCE STAFFS 


at 


for your everlasting profit. 
The coupon will help you 
‘obey that impulse’. 







PER DOZEN 





THIS COUPON WILL BRING THEM TO YOU—MAIL IT. 
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Waltham (54), Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


















Waltham Horological School 


We are desirous of testing the quality 
of your new super-value Balance Staffs 
and Jewels. Please ship the following to 
us at once and charge same to us on your 


OKAY Balance Staffs 
@ $1.00 Doz. 
Make Size Catalog No. 
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OKAY Balance Jewels 
@ $1.25 Doz. 
Make Size Catalog No. 
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The Horological Questionnaire 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Lester B. Pratt 

















AvutuHor’s Note—Realizing that there is a scar- 
city of competent watchmakers employed or en- 
gaged in the jewelry business, this article is writ- 
ten at the request of the technical editor for the 
purpose of interesting the younger generation in 
the selection of watchmaking as an _ occupation. 
Among the mechanical occupations, watchmaking 
stands pre-eminent as a clean, profitable business, 
eliminating the monotonous routine of many other 
lines. The watchmaker has invariably been hon- 
ored as the highest exponent of human mechanical 
skill, and delicate precision instruments of every 
description come within the scope of the watch- 
maker’s ability. It would be impossible to operate 
our vast industrial system without the aid of 
accurate time pieces. Strictly speaking, the name 
“watchmaker” is a trade misnomer, as_ watch- 
making generally comprises the manufacture of 
watch movements. However, the name, ‘“‘watch- 
maker,” in the jewelry business, is invariably 
applied to one who repairs watches, and a com- 
petent watchmaker or watch repairer should be 
able to make practically any part of the different 
kinds and models of watches now in use. 

If the remarks contained in this article are ‘“‘old 
stuff’ to the competent workman, we trust that 
it will be considered in the same spirit in which 
it is tendered, viz.: that of interesting and im- 
parting information to the beginner.—L. B. P. 


(Continued from Technical Issue of January 6) 

QuestTion.—Assuming that we have a 
steel ratchet wheel which we wish to dupli- 
cate; how shall we proceed to make a cut- 
ter for a wheel of this type? 

ANSWER.—As we shall, at various times 
require special cutters, it will be advisable 
to have some blank cutters roughed out. 
Stub’s steel rod, 34 of an inch in diameter, 
is quite suitable for this purpose. A ma- 
chinist can chuck the rod so it will run 
true, drill the hole 1% of an inch diameter 
and cut off blanks 1/16 of an inch in thick- 
ness. The finished cutter should be % of 
an inch in diameter, so this size blank will 
leave sufficient stock for finishing the cut- 
ter. About two dozen such blanks will give 
us a good stock to work with. 

Assuming that we wish to make a special 
cutter, we will secure one of the blanks in 
a wheel chuck and bore out the hole to 
standard 3/16 of an inch. Then we will 
face off the side of the blank with a smooth 
turning tool, held in the slide-rest. Then 
reverse the blank and face off the opposite 


‘side. Each side should be faced off per- 
fectly flat the blank made as near even 
thickness throughout as possible, although 
the accurate sizing as to thickness may be 
done after the cutter is hardened. We 
should have an arbor chuck to take the 
blank. The cutter shoulder on the arbor 
chuck should be exactly 3/16 of an inch in 
diameter. We should bear in mind that the 
cutter shoulder on our wheel cutter spindle 
was made .1885 in diameter and 3/16 is 
.1875, which leaves us .001 for lapping the 
cutter to fit after it is hardened. The holes 
in all pinion and milling cutters should be 
rounded out, so that they will fit close in 
the center of the hole but not at the edge 
of the hole. This is done so that the cutter 
may fit flat and true against the shoulder 








1 
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of the cutter spindle. Otherwise, we would 
not be apt to have a true running cutter. 

Assuming that we have finished the hole 
in the blank, so that it will fit our arbor 
chuck with no perceptible side-shake, then 
we may secure it in the arbor chuck and 
turn the diameter to 5% of an inch. Our 
next step will be to form the edge of the 
blank to fit the space between the teeth of 
the wheel we wish to duplicate. There are 
various methods of performing this opera- 
tion, but we will do most of the forming 
with a round faced graver, in fact we may 
form the edge quite well in this manner if 
we use a glass and compare with the wheel 
we wish to duplicate. However, we can 
produce the proper form very accurately, if 
we select a space in the old wheel which 
appears to be in good condition. We will 


then harden the old wheel and stone off the 
top edge of the space flat. We now have a 
very good forming tool, which we may use 
to form the edge of our pinion cutter. The 
operation of using such a forming tool is 
readily apparent. We will simply grasp it 
in a pin vise and present it to the edge of 
the cutter blank. Run the blank at a low 
speed and take a light cut and we may 
quickly produce the proper form. This 
method is very simple and any form may be 
accurately produced; if the old wheel hap- 
pens to be lost, we may be able to find a 
wheel of the same diametrical pitch which 
will answer the purpose. We can also 
make a special holder for such forming 
tools, which may be held in the tool-post 
of the slide rest, thus insuring more accu- 
rate results, although we have made many 
excellent cutters as above described. After 
forming the edge of the blank, it is a good 
idea to burnish same smooth before cutting 
the teeth in the blank. We may do this 
readily by using a round nose burnisher. 
Oil should be applied to the cutter blank 
and it should be run at a low speed. We 
should apply the burnish carefully and 
watch the operation with a glass to avoid 
changing the form to any extent. If the 
edge is burnished in this manner, our fin- 
ished cutter will produce a very smooth 
surface, 

Question.—How shall we proceed to mill 
the teeth in our cutter blank so that we 
may use it for cutting steel wheels? 

ANswWER.—Referring to Fig. 107; C is a 
good form of cutter to use for milling out 
the tooth spaces in our pinion cutter. B 
shows the space to be removed to form the 
cutting faces. A shows the finished form 
of our cutter blank in section and also 
shows the hole as rounded to fit the arbor. 
To mill out the tooth spaces in our cutter 
blank, we will require a cutter with the 
edge formed as shown at B. We will 
make this cutter in the same manner as 
described for making our pinion cutter, ex- 





-(Continued on page 381) 
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N 1714 the British Government passed a 

bill “for providing a publick reward for 
such person or persons as shall discover the 
Longitude.” This famous Act offered, to 
any person who should invent a practicable 
method, the following scale of rewards: 
£10,000 for any method capable of determin- 
ing a ship's longitude within one degree ; 


CCUNT BRUHL, DIPLOMATIST, 


From an engraving by S. 


£15,600 if it determined it within 40’; £20,090 
if it determined it within half a degree. 
The stery of how it was won has been 
told in Commander Gould’s The Marine 
Chronometer in a masterly manner and with 
it he has brought together a stupendous 
amount of horological data and description 
of various devices tried. This enormous 
prize effected for a hundred years a great 
interest and endeavor on the part of watch- 
makers to improve timekeepers and an im- 





ASTRONOMER 


mense amount of thought was given to the 
escapement. The lever escapement was in- 
vented during this period but was not de- 
veloped to a large extent until later. 


John Maurice, Count of Bruhl, Hans 
Moritz Graf von Brithl (1769)-1809), 
diplomatist and astronomer, Envoy-Ex- 


traordinary from the Kingdom of Saxony 


HOROLOGY 


AND PATRON OF 
W. Reynolds and W. Annis after a painting by J. Northcote. 


at the Court of Great Britain from 1764 
until his death, was a great patron of horol- 
ogy and it was his interest and efforts which 
had great influence in bringing Mudge’s 
escapement to the knowledge of the world. 
| searched two years in London for an 
engraving of this remarkable man without 
success but discovered a beautiful engraving 
of him in the Mathematisch Physikalischer 
Salon in Dresden. Mr. Max Engelmann, 
the curator, was good enough to have it 


photographed for and it is herewith 
reproduced. 

The scientific and technical- problem to 
produce a timepiece was not the only prob- 
lem for the inventors as they found to their 
sorrow. The Board of Longitude which 
passed on the pieces offered had a dominant 
member in the person of the Rev. Nevil 
Maskelyne, Astronomer Royal, who strong- 
ly extolled a system of lunar distances for 
finding longitude at sea. Harrison, Mudge 
Junior, and Earnshaw all attacked Maske- 
lyne for his rulings and did not hesitate to 
ascribe personal bias, putting it mildly. 
These brief sketches are only a prelude to a 
chapter in a book rather scarce, which tells 
its story more completely than can be retold 
in other form. 


me 


AN 
ANSWER 
TO A PAMFHLET ENTITLED 
“A NARRATIVE OF FACTS” 
LATELY PUBLISHED 
By Mr. THOMAS MUDGE Junior, 
Relating To Some TIMEKEEPERS 
Constructed by his Father Mr. THOMAS MUDGE; 
WHEREIN IS GIVEN 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE TRIAL OF HIS FIRST 
TIMEKEEPER 
AND OF 
THE THREE TRIALS OF HIS TWO OTHER 
TIMEKEEPERS. 

BETWEEN THE YEARS 1774 AND 1790 
RY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF LONGITUDE, 
At the ROYAL OBSERVATORY 
And also the conduct of the Astronomer Royal, and 
the Resolutions of the Board of Longitude, respect- 
ing 


them. are vindicated from Mr. Mudge’s mis- 
representations 
By Nevil Maskelyne, D. D., F. R. S. 
and ASTRONOMER ROYAL 
London: 
Printed for F. Wingrave, Successor to 
Mr. Neurse, in the Strand 
MDCCXCII (1792) 
(p. 117) 


“The last charge brought against me (p. 
40), is that I mentioned to the Board, that 
Mr. Emery made the compensation pieces 
for heat and cold of the two timekeepers 
for Mr. Mudge.* He says that he could not 
do it for himself in the country, without a 
great deal of trouble, for want of proper 
conveniences, and therefore Count Bruhl 
got it done for him in town by Mr. Emery,? 


1Thomas Mudge born at Exeter in 1715, was 
apprenticed to George Graham and became one of 
his master’s most trusted assistants. On Graham’s 
death in 1751, Mudge, who had taken one of his 
fellow apprentices, William Dutton. into partner- 
ship in the preceding year, succeeded to his business. 
In 1771 he gave up the conduct of his business 
entirely to his partner and removed to Plymouth in 
order to have leisure for his experiments and 
be near his only brother, Dr. John Mudge, a well 
known physician and renowned as an amateur maker 
of reflecting telesccpes. About 1754 he invented 
the lever escapement which has now become all but 
universal in all pocket watches. To the best of my 
helief he made application of it but to one watch, 
the one made for the Queen. He submitted to the 
Board of Longitude, three timekeepers between 
1774. and 1790 and was advanced the sum cf 
$500 in 1777 by the Board of Longitude and 
$2,500 in 1790 by the House of Commons over 
the protest of the Board. 

2 Josiah Emery was Swiss born but long resi- 


dent of London. He submitted four timckeepcrs to 
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as a good workman, and that this was no 
more than soldering two metals together. 
lf it was no more, it is rather strange 
Mr. Mudge could not execute so essential 
a part of the watch himself, though in the 
country. That this was a very important 
part of the timekeepers, may be inferred 
from what Mr. Dutton told me long ago, 
that Mr. Mudge had been put to a good deal 
of trouble in constructing this very part of 
his timekeepers, because he did not think 
proper to put it in the balance, Mr. Arnold 
having already done it in his. Mr. Emery 
has lately informed me, the compensation 
peces for heat and cold, originally put by 
Mr. Mudge in his timekeepers, did not 
answer from having been made of bad 
metals; but that he had himself invented a 
particular kind of metal, which he made use 
of in constructing this part of Mr. Mudge’s 
watches. This he did to oblige Count Bruhl, 
though he might seem to be acting against 
himself. In page 42, Mr. Mudge says, that 
| ought to have given a candid and un- 
equivocal account of all I knew relative to 
the invention, that the Commissioners might 
be enabled to come to a decision, with all 
the knowledge upon the subject which I was 
capable of communicating. How  incon- 
sistent is this with his blaming me a little 
before for acquainting the Board with the 
assistance which Mr. Emery gave him in 
constructing the thermometer part of his 
watches? Having no well-grounded objec- 
tion to make to my behavior on this oc- 
casion that he may not appear to have noth- 
ing to say, he says, I ought to have done 
what I really did, trusting, probably, that 
some of his readers might be so inattentive, 
as to believe his insinuation of my having 
neglected my duty, in a case where I had 
been most vigilant to perform it. 

“In justice to Mr. Emery, I think it 
proper to observe, that he did nut offer his 
two timekeepers to the Board for a public 
trial, till March 5th, 1791, and after Mr. 
Mudge’s watches had been returned to him. 
I was desired by the Board to ask him 
some questions about them. Accordingly I 
asked him whether his watches were made 
upon Mr. Mudge’s principles? He answered, 
no. Whether he thought they would go 
better than Mr. Mudge’s? He said that he 
could not positively tell, for however 
sanguine his hopes might be, he would not 
flatter himself too much, as he was not in- 
formed of the rate of going of Mr. Mudge’s 
timepieces. What account he had kept of 
their going? He answered, he had com- 
pared them with Count Bruhl’s clock, and 
expected an account of their going from him. 
He was then advised by the Board to keep 
an account of their going against their next 
meeting. These were the captious questions, 
with which I teased and harrassed him, 
according to Mr. Mudge’s account. My 
reason for asking him whether his watches 
were made upon Mr. Mudge’s principles, 
took its rise from my knowing that he had 
formerly made a curious pocket watch for 
Count Bruhl, with the escapement of Mr. 





the Board of Longitude; Nos. 1 and 2 were tried 
at Greenwich in April-Nevember, 1792, July, 1793- 
February, 1794, and two others (Nos. 3 and 4) 
m July, 1795-February, 1796. None of them kept 
time within the limits of the Act, although No. 4 
went for five months with a total error of not quite 
a minute—See Goulds book. The No. 1 was pre- 
sented to the Guildhall collection by Mr. Percy 
Webster and No. 4 is in the writer’s collection. 
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somehow or other taken it into my head, 
that Count Bruhl had obtained a communi- 
cation from Mr. Mudge of other parts of 
the construction of his watches for Mr. 
Emery to make use of on this occasion. 
This notion of mine seems to have arisen 
from my considering that Count Bruhl had 
always been a great patron of Mr. Mudge; 
and from something which Count Bruhl had 
both said to me, and published in the intro- | 
duction to a pamphlet, containing three 
registers of his trials of the going of this 
watch, as if the watch had been made ac- 
cording to Mr. Mudge’s construction, and 
from my not being then so well apprised as 
I am at present, of Mr. Emery’s merit as a 
good workman, and ingenius watchmaker, 
to make me ready to imagine him capable 
of executing a watch of such excellence, as 
this evidently appears to be, from Count 
Bruhl’s trials of it, with the help only of 
Mr. Mudge’s escapement, supplying himself, 
out of his own invention, the many other 
essential parts of a watch, nay more essen- 
tial parts in the opinion of the principal 
makers of timekeepers. 


“Count Bruhl’s words, in the introduction 
above mentioned, are as follows: ‘The watch 
to which the registers refer I have now the 
honor to lay before the public was executed 
by Mr. Thomas (it should have been Josiah) 
Emery, in imitation of the model of an 
escapement invented by Mr. Mudge about 
thirty years ago [about 1754]; which model 
he made at my request, in order that so 
valuable an invention might be brought into 
more general use. This watch was finished 
towards the conclusion of 1782, etc.’ 


“These words seem to imply that the 
escapement was the principle thing in the 
watch; and Count Bruhl has, I believe, con- 
sidered this watch, from this circumstance, 
as if it was Mr. Mudge’s watch, executed 
by Mr. Emery; in which opinion, perhaps, 
he has been carried too far by his great 
attachment to Mr. Mudge, and not being 
sufficiently apprized, that though the escape- 
ment may be the principle thing in Mr. 
Mudge’s watches, as it was in Mr. Harri- 
son’s’ it may not be so in other watches of 
different constructions, and certainly is not 
so in those of Mr. Arnold* and Mr. Earn- 
shaw. This is the escapement, which Mr. 
Mudge, p. 57, mentions, that the mechanical 
world have been obliged to him for freely 
communicating to them, and that it is one 
of the most considerable improvements made 
in pocket watches for a great many years; 
by which other watchmakers have been 





8John Harrison (1693-1776) born in Yorkshire, 
inventor cf the gridion pendulum, maintaining power 
for clocks during winding, various escapements, sub- 
mitted between 1736 and 1761 four original time- 
pieces and by 1770 an improvement on his fourth 
received in varying amounts £22,500 by 1772. 
Number five in a trial of ten weeks showed a total 
error from mean time of only four and a half 
seconds. 

John Arnold (1736-1799) born in Cornwall, 
inventor of a form of detent escapement and 
patentee of the helical balance spring and several 
forms of compensating balance, submitted between 
1770 and 1779 several timepieces and _ received 
between 1771 and 1784 £1,322, and after his 
death to his son making a total of £3,000. 

5Thomas Earnshaw (1749-1829) born at Ash- 
timekeepers between 1774 and 1790 and was ad- 
ton -under- Lyne, inventor of the modern chro- 
nometer spring detent escapement and fused metal 
compensating balance, submitted seven time pieces 
between 1791 and 1798 and received by 1803 a 
total of £3,000. 
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enabled to make watches far superior to 
any they were used to make before. Not- 
withstanding what is said here, I much 
question whether this escapement was ever 
extended, to any purpose, by any person in 
this kingdom, besides Mr. Mudge and Mr. 
Emery. 

“After the Board of March 5th, 1791, 
Mr, Emery, through the medium of a 
friend of mine, requested leave to call on 
me at Greenwich, to which I consented. 
He then informed me that his business was 
to desire to see my accounts of the going 
of Mr. Mudge’s two watches. This I 
shewed him immediately, and he remarked 
that their going was not such as to dis- 
courage his hopes of success from his own 
two timepieces. I then asked him, as I 
had done before at the Board, whether 
the two timekeepers which he offered to 
the Board for public trial were made on 
Mr. Mudge’s principles; to which he 
answered no, as he had said before; but that 
Mr. Mudge was indebted to him for mak- 
ing the thermometer part of his last two 
watches for him. This circumstance I 
afterwards mentioned to the Board, as re- 
lated by Mr. Mudge. 

“Mr. Emery has since informed me that 
he never spoke to Mr. Mudge, junior, in 
his life, nor exchanged three words with 
Mr. Mudge, the father; that the model of 
Mr. Mudge’s escapement was of a large 
size, being adapted to a clock; that he had 
great difficulty to execute it of a smaller 
size, suitable to a watch; that it is very 
difficult to execute, but when once done will 
not be subject to wear out; that he had 
made two watches with the same escapement, 
for the King of France, from which models a 
watch had been made by Mr. Robin, a 
‘French watchmaker, which had come into 
his hands, and did not go better than a 
common watch, which he attributed to its 
not being well executed; that Mr. Mudge 
had executed his own escapement in a small 
watch that he made for the Queen,” and 
that Count Bruhl had had an account of its 
going, which was not so good as that of 
the watch made by himself for Count 
Bruhl; that Count Bruhl told him lately 
that this watch went better than ever. 

“Mr. Emery has given me the following 
account of his making the watch for Count 
Bruhl, with Mr. Mudge’s_ escapement. 
‘About seventeen or eighteen years ago Count 
Bruhl repeatedly urged me to make him a 
watch upon an escapement Mr. Mudge had 
invented. I for a long time successively 
answered that Mr. Mudge himself was the 
properist person. for such an undertaking; 
for to own the truth, I doubted whether 
it would be possible to ever make a common 
sized pocket watch with an escapement on 
so large a scale. But the Count not con- 
tented with my repeated refusal, at last 
prevailed on me. It was then he brought 
me a large frame, like a clock escapement, 
but at the same time he gave me no rules 
concerning it, nor any the smallest hint of 
the construction: of Mr. Mudge’s watch; 
nor did I ever see the said watch’ till many 
Mudge’s construction, and from my having 





6 Robert Robin (1742-1799) horologist to Louis 
XV invented in 1791 an escapement with anchor and 
direct impulse to the balance from the escape wheel. 

7 This watch made for Queen Charlotte is now in 
the Royal collection and has been made the subject 
of most painstaking drawings and photographs by 
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vears after (for the Queen had it) and His 
Majesty himself did me the honor to shew 
it to me. I succeeded in this undertaking 
pretty well; and I conceive that |] might 
be allowed to succeed, without any helps, 
as different people are not always struck 
with the same ideas. Mr. Mudge being in 
own some years after, the Count Bruhl 
yould have one of my watches pulled to 
pieces to shew him. This was done and 
much approved by Mr. Mudge, though 
himself was then convinced that my watch 
was very differently executed from that 
of his. I never had an idea the above cir- 
cumstances gave rife to the illusion of my 
having copied from Mr, Mudge, as Count 
Bruhl gave the same advantage to every 
watchmaker as he did to me, as he never 
wished to deny any from seeing the escape- 
ment; and I believe most of the profession 
did sec it.’” 

“Mr. Emery says that the two watches, 

which he presented to the Board, had a 
different escapement from Count Bruhl’s 
watch, and of his own invention. I think 
1 have now vindicated Mr. Emery from the 
suspicion of having borrowed the construc- 
tion of these watches from any communi- 
cation of Mr. Mudge’s inventions, and at 
the same time shewn him not to be deserv- 
ing the reproaches, which I understand 
have been thrown upon him by some of 
Mr. Mudge’s friends, as if he had prevented 
him from receiving the reward.” 
Mr. Heinrich Otto of Lendon but not yet published. 
ritten says “Mudge showed this escapement to 
Berthoud when he was in London in 1766 but he 
did not think so favorably of it as Margetts, 
Emery, and other English horologists did.” Berthoud 
in his description of it in his Histoire de la Mesure 
du Temps par les Horloges (1802) makes no refer- 
ence to the incident. He does however refer to 
watches made by Josiah Emery, known in France 
about 1782, the compensation of which he describes 
but ignores the fact that they had Mudge’s escape- 
ment. 

%In a book published in 1799 by Thomas Mudge, 
Tr., A Description with Plates of the Timekeeper 
invented by the late Mr. Thomas Mudge, he says, 
“A further circumstance in the doctor’s conduct 
before the committee, deserving of notice, was his 
bringing forward the performance of the watch 
made by Mr. Emery for Count Bruhl in opposition 
to the merit of my father’s timekeepers although 
this very watch owed its excellence to its containing 
an invention of my father, first carried into effect 
in the watch made by him for her majesty, of 
which so much is said in subsiquent letter, the 
communication of which invention Mr. Emery had 
obtained from a model my father made for Count 
Bruhl, for the express purpose of showing to Mr. 
Emery, in order that he might imitate it in the 
watch in question, which he was making for the 
Count. But whatever was its merit, it is a fact 
now ‘very well known, that this watch, as well as 
all others of the same kind, made in Mr. Emery’s 
name, was executed by Mr. Pendleton and Mr. 
Pendleton candidly acknowledges, that their accu- 
racy is owing to the escapement invented by my 
father, which they all contain.” 








Some of our early well-known watch- 
makers frequently were obliged to work at 
various trades, often far removed from 
watchmaking. John Arnold, for instance, 
born in 1736 in Cornwall, England, once 
worked as a traveling mechanic and gun- 
smith. Later, Arnold became well known as 
a successful horologist. Arnold’s fame was 
greatly increased when he made for the then 
reigning king (1764) a tiny watch, set in the 
hezel of a ring, which not only kept good 
time but which was also a half-quarter re- 
Peater—an accomplishment which would be 
considered remarkable even at this time. 
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cept that the edge be formed as shown. 
Assuming that we have no cutter at hand 
to mill out the tooth spaces in the cutter 
blank shown at C, we may cut out the 
spaces with a three-cornered file so that it 
will answer our requirements. The principal 
point to observe in this case is to make the 
cutting faces radial with the center and 
keep them as flat as possible. Later on we 
may use this roughly milled cutter for mak- 
ing a similar cutter which wil be properly 
milled out and true in every respect. In 
this manner, we may build up our cutter 
equipment and have all of them well made. 
This first cutter may contain twelve tooth 
spaces and it will answer our requirements 
at present, but we recommend twenty to 
thirty tooth spaces for most cutters as a 
fine tooth cutter will cut much smoother 
than a coarse one as used in a watchmaker’s 
wheel cutting attachment. 

Assuming that we have the tooth spaces 
filed in the cutter blank shown at C, then 
we may remove it from the arbor and 
harden by heating to a cherry red and 
quenching in cotton-seed oil. Then we 
may proceed to lap it smooth and of uni- 
form thickness throughout. We will do the 
lapping on a cast-iron lapping plate and 
use flour emery and a small amount of oil. 
By making frequent examination and 
measurements with a micrometer caliper, 
we may determine when the cutter is of um- 
form thickness. When we are satisfied that 
the proper conditions are attained, then we 
may mount the cutter on our wheel cutter 
arbor and proceed to mill the tooth space in 
our pinion cutter blank. 

The index circle on most American 
lathes contains 60 holes, so we may use this 
circle to obtain the correct number of di- 
visions in our pinion cutter. We may mill 
‘20 tooth spaces by counting every third 
hole. The cutter as mounted on the cutter 
arbor should be set to cut the tooth space 
exactly radial with the center of the cutter 
blank. Then we may proceed to mill out 
the tooth spaces. We must not attempt to 
mill out the entire space at one cutting; it 
is much better to make two or three cut- 
tings of this operation as we will obtain a 
cleaner cut space in this manner. When all 
the spaces have been properly milled out, 
then we may remove the cutter and harden 
as previously described. Sometimes it is 
advisable to draw the cutter to a light straw 
color, but we usually use them as hard as 
possible. In tempering we _ brighten one 
side and lay the cutter on a flat piece of 
sheet copper and hold the sheet over a flame 
so that the heat does not strike the cutter 
directly. Quench in water as soon as the 
desired color is obtained. Then lap the 
cutter flat on each side and of uniform 
thickness as previously described and it is 
ready for use. Properly made milling cut- 
ters should be “backed off” to produce the 
proper clearance angles. In the watch fac- 
tories or any place where large quantities 
of wheels and pinions are made, this is 
invariably done. However, to “back off” a 
cutter properly, requires the use of special 
attachments for the purpose, and further- 
more, we do not believe such attachments 
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are available for the watchmaker’s lathe. 
The methods we have described will pro- 
duce cutters quite suitable for the occasional 
job of wheel or pinion cutting required by 
the watchmaker. 


(To be continued) 





Autos and Watches 


A MAN recently remarked that many 

people will turn in their old car and 
get a new one every year and many more 
will turn in a car every second and third 
year, while men and women will carry a 
watch for years and expect it to give un- 
erring service, never dreaming of replacing 
the timepiece. This, of course, is all in 
favor of the endurance of the little pocket 
chronometer that beats so many times per 
minute, going along as unceasingly as the 
human heart itself. 

It is easy to understand where all the 
automobiles go. Most of them are junked 
after a few years because the terrific vibra- 
tion, wear and tear on the transmission, rear 
end and other vital parts of the car do not 
allow it any longer life. Some of the finer 
cars, of course, have been known to stand 
up as long as 15 years. But watches wear 
out too—they are not everlasting. So why 
expect so much from a watch. More at- 
tention is frequently given to an automobile 
than to a watch, but a watch must keep 
accurate time and the watchmaker and 
jeweler must give his services free to the 
repairing of “come backs” no matter who 
is responsible. A watch owner often cx- 
pects a watchmaker to make a half century 
old timepiece as good as new. If a tem- 
peramental girl takes a bath with her wrist 
watch, it is returned to the watchmaker, 
who must make it go. <A little more educa- 
tion to teach the public the “faithfulness” 
of a watch, the great amount of service that 
the average person can get out of it with 
reasonable care, and the wisdom of getting 
a new watch with all new parts, at times, 
would make good advertising. It may not 
be generally known that some service sta- 
tions, when they repair an automobile actual- 
ly put on the bill the number of rivets 
which have been used, for example, in re- 
lining brakes, etc. Still the watchmaker is 
called upon to do much work free of charge, 
sometimes foolishly guaranteeing a watch 
repair job for a whole year! 

If I were a watchmaker, I would guaran- 
tee no job for any length of time, except 
to guarantee that when it was handed to 
the customer, it was in first class condition. 
It might be well, too, to have the owner 
sign a litthke memorandum, “Received in 
first class condition.” That is what is done 
in the automobile industry and it might not 
be amiss in the watch repairing industry. 








Robert Hooke, who is reputed to be the 
inventor of the pendulum clock, was born at 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight, July 18, 1635. 
He was a remarkable inventive genius and 
wrote numerous scientific tracts. Much of 
his time, too, was spent as an instructor. It 
was Hooke who gave such an impetus of 
success to the watch by inventing the balance 
spring. Just 100 years before the American 
Revolution, he invented the recoil anchor 
escapement. 
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Retired Watchmaker’s Modern 
Workshop Produces Many Inventions 





Some Lessons in Efficiency That May Be Learned from J. P. Stevens, Atlanta, Ga. 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 














N the Horological Department in the 
issue of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR of 
October 28, it was our privilege to publish 
a description of some of the remarkable 
inventions of J. P. Stevens, of Atlanta, Ga., 
as well as a general view of Mr. Stevens’s 
interesting workshop which he has fitted 
up in his own home. The article drew 


many inquiries to Mr. Stevens from watch- - 


makers who were anxious to know what 
kind of equipment he used, how he planned 
his machinery, clocks, etc., etc. The in- 
quiries were so numerous that he had spe- 
cial photographs made showing some of the 
interesting machines which make up his 
workshop and sent these to those interested. 
These photographs, received through the 
courtesy of Mr. Stevens, are illustrated in 
this issue and will undoubtedly attract the 
attention of horologists as a most interest- 
ing equipment for any person doing creative 
work, 

Mr. Stevens is a retired watchmaker but 
he still makes this work his hobby. His 
most important work, however, has been 
done in the field of invention of much 
larger machinery and in his, shop he has 
made many of his models. This is an in- 
stance, in fact, where leisure time is made 
profitable, as well as amusing, through the 
practical use of these inventions. 

In Fig. 1 is shown an_ unconventional 
lathe, somewhat larger than the ordinary 
watchmaker’s lathe with a large line of 
attachments for special work. 

Fig. 2 is a lathe that is essentially a pre- 
cision tool for manufacturing purposes. It 
has an 18 inch bed, a swing of seven inches 
and, with its numerous attachments, every 


part of a watch may be made on this ma- 


chine. 


The tool is also adapted for larger 


work such as model making. 











FIG. 


In Fig. 3 is shown a regular machinist’s 
screw-cutting back-geared lathe with a bed 


of 48 inches and a swing of 11 inches. This 
is used in larger model work. A_ gear 
cutter for making watch train wheels is 








1 


shown in Fig. 4. The teeth for the smallest 
‘scape wheel on the largest barrel are ex- 
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Like College Athletes 
These Fine Tools Must 
/| Earn Their Létters 


A! school or college, no man is permitted 
\ to wear the varsity letters unless he has 

proven his mettle. Only after he has passed 
the tests of the gridiron, track or regatta, is 
he granted the privilege of wearing the 
cherished “H” or “Y” or “P.” 


At the Kendrick & Davis factory, a tool is 
y subject to the same restriction. Not unless 
Kel) ( y| it has passed rigid tests is it deemed worthy 
of the ‘SK & D’’. For, the last of the many 
processes that a K & D tool goes through 
before it is declared fit for your bench is the 
stamping. And the Kendrick & Davis stand- 
ard is so high, that only robust candidates 
get that far. 


‘*K & D” on a tool, then, is the sign that 
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peditiously cut on this interesting machine. 

Fig. 5 illustrates a precision gear cutter 
for larger work. This machine cuts gears 
up to four inches in diameter as well as 
trains for watch and clock work. This is 
especially serviceable in doing model work. 

Fig. 6 shows a machine for cutting brass 
plates and other metal stock in the making 
of frame work. 

Fig. 7 shows a number of fixtures made 
by Mr. Stevens himself for doing special 


work. The upper left tool works on the 
slide rest of the manufacturing lathe for 
doing rapidly pointed work at any pre-de- 
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termined angle. The upper right shows a 
quick-acting dividing head for a special job 
cut on the manufacturing lathe. The lower 
left tool works from the slide rest for drill- 
ing holes in the periphery of watch balance 
wheels, 

The device shown in the lower right of 
the picture is the conventional depthing tool 
made in large size. It takes wheels up to 
three and one-half inches in diameter. 

Mr. Stevens takes great interest in the 
work which he chose in his early youth 
and has given generously of his time and 
money for the advancement of horological 
education. At its last meeting, the Horo- 
logical Institute of America elected him a 
member of its advisory counsel. In ad- 
dressing a body of jewelers in the south, 
last year, he said: 

“The pride of the watchmakers of this 
country needs to be aroused over the dignity 
of their profession and the possibilities of 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
material advancement by participation in 
the work now carried on by the Horological 
Institute of America, 

“Kor generations past the watchmaker 
has failed to counteract the public estimate 
of lis occupation as a trade rather than a 
worker in the field of scientific accomplish- 
ment. 

“Perhaps this was 


unfavorable situation 


wa 
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ologist in the practice of his profession. 

“The watchmaker who holds the confi- 
dence of the public must study his profes- 
sion for years, indeed; just as much as the 
lawyer, the doctor, the civil engineer or any 
other specialist and his compensation for 
services should correspond with the sacri- 
tices which he has made to acquire this 
knowledge. 
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due to the fact that there was no co-ordi- 
nated effert made to place the watchmakers’ 
work upon the plane of a profession—one 


which if properly exercised requires a 
knowledge of the laws of mechanics— 


mathematics, inertia, adhesion, friction, pres- 
sure upon inclined planes, viscosity of oils 

niagnetism and other influences which 
must be dealt with daily by the hor- 


P) 


“Does the public realize this: 

“If not, whose fault is it? 

“To earn a place among those who are 
today trying to place the profession upon a 
higher basis, should be the stimulus for 
the best efforts of every watchmaker in this 
country and it is by co-operation that it 
can be accomplished—co-operation with the 
Horological Institute of America.” 
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Watchmaking as a Vocation 
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prkoM my experience and observation, 
watchmaking is a natural-born talent 
much the same as natural-born musicians, 
artists, etc. Mechanically inclined boys 
will at an early age show an interest in 
making and building various simple things 
such as kites, wagons, boats, tool chests, 
etc., and will also take great pride in hav- 
ing a set of tools with which to do these 
things. 

A boy with mechanical inclination will 
also show an aptitude for drawing engines, 
machinery, wheels and levers and you will 
invariably find him busy evenings doing his 
school mathematics, and as a rule he will 
be found at the head of the class in these 
subjects. He will always be eager to visit 
machine shops where he can see fine ma- 
chines and engines in operation; see the 
workmen at work. Rather would he gaze 
into the window of some supply house 
showing the display of model engines, ma- 
chinists’ supplies and tools than to stop and 
look at the showing of a candy shop or 
other dainty things. Furthermore, he will 
show an interest in mechanics by reading 
mechanical instruction books and will al- 
ways prefer those books to fiction. 

The young boy who is mechanically in- 
clined tells his pals when he grows up fo 
manhood, he is going to be an engineer or 
have a machine shop of his own where he 
can make things. If you have a boy show- 
ing these desires and aspirations or feeling 
that he would like to take up a mechanical 
trade, I feel that it would be an injustice 
to the boy not to encourage him. 

For instance, let him take up the watch- 
making trade, especially these days when 
there is such a large field in this line of 
work, offering good positions, steady em- 
ployment and salaries that are equal, if not 
better, than any trade that I know of. 

Starting the young man out to learn 
watchmaking is always a problem to the 
parents. I have known young men who 
had talent toward mechanics. During their 
early days they did not have an opportunity 
to use this talent. Upon leaving school and 
entering the business world they found 
themselves at a loss to know just what field 
of work to take up. In many cases these 
young men were natural mechanics and with 
proper training proved themselves to be 
some of our best watchmakers of today. 

The modern jeweler is too busy in his 
store doing repair work and attending to 
his sales to stop and teach a young man 
the trade, especially in these times when 
competition is so strong. 

However, the young man is more fortu- 
nate today than the youth of years ago, in- 
asmuch as today we have fine watchmaking 
schools, maintaining the highest standards 
of workmanship, wherein the art of watch- 
making is taught by practical and experi- 
enced instructors. These schools are 


equipped with all of the modern tools and 
machinery necessary for carrying on the 


work. The exercises are laid out in gradual 
stages so that the student soon becomes 
skillful in the manipulation of tools and 
gains the delicate touch so essential in doing 
the fine work required in the watch trade, 
especially during the last few years since 
the small watches have come in vogue. 

Watches are of a higher standard today 
than they were a few years ago, and smaller 
sizes are demanded by the public. The pub- 
lic wants closer time and consequently the 
young men must be taught the finer points 
of repairing in order to make the watch 
keep very accurate time in all positions and 
temperatures. At the schools the pupil is 
also taught all the mathematics necessary 
to carry on the work as well as drafting. 
Upon completion of a course of this kind 
the student is fully capable of holding a 
position as watchmaker in any first class 
shop. 

The tool equipment of the modern watch- 
maker should consist of first, the best lathe 
that he can purchase, including a full set 
of wire and wheel chucks and also lathe 
attachments, such as the face plate, slide 
rest, pivot polisher and particularly a wheel 
cutting attachment. The latter is especial- 
ly useful in these days when we have so 
many foreign watches on the market and 
are called upon so often to make wheels 
because the proper material cannot always 
be purchased. 

The watchmaker should also have a full 
line of bench tools and he should be care- 
ful to see that he gets the best. He will 
perhaps find himself confronted with the 
necessity of getting duplicate tools in many 
cases. The small watches require small 
tools. The regular line of tools that we 
have been accustomed to using in the past 
are much too heavy-to be used ‘on the small 
sized wrist watches. 

An efficient repairman should also have 
a good electric motor with a rheostat con- 
trol so as to get the various lathe speeds as 
may be required in the work. Among the 
bench tools he should have is a_ metric 
micrometer, metric spring gauge, a well 
made poising tool with agate jaws, a sap- 
phire or steel jewel stripper. 

The watchmaker should be well versed 
in the ordering of the various kinds of ma- 
terial from the wholesale catalogues. So 
many watchmakers do not seem to under- 
stand how to order material and get proper 
service. A great deal of time can be saved 
by having catalogue knowledge, as return- 
ing material for exchange is not alone a 
loss of time for the watchmaker but also 
for the material house to say nothing of the 
inconvenience and disappointment caused to 
the watch owner, 

One of the features of our schools of 
today is that a young man who has had 
some experience may attend and take up an 
improver’s course. From my personal ob- 
servation, I have found that the younger 
the man is who enters school, the easier it 
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is for him to acquire the delicate touch re- 
quired. His muscles are then supple and 
easily trained to do the fine work. 


The Advantages of the H. I. A. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 1, 1926. 
Editor JEwERLERS’ CIRCULAR: 

Dear Sir :—Will Rogers has spun a story 
about a fellow spending all his money to buy 
a watch. He walked down the street from 
the jeweler’s store until he saw on a big 
building a clock which said the time was two 
o’clock. But his watch said one o'clock. 
And he was proud of the fact that. although 
he had had it only a few minutes it had 
“made an hour already.” 

For the purpose of the story it was not 
for Will to speak further of the clock. 

But out of the story there comes the 
thought that clocks or watches may some- 
times “make an hour”; they do not always 
keep good time. And ultimately the public 
finds out this fact. Who then gets the 
blame? Mr. Jeweler, Mr. Watchmaker. 

It was mainly because of this situation that 
the Horological Institute of America was 
started. 

I am not going to argue now whether it 
was needed. I am one of the public. I have 
had experience. I know the Institute is 
needed. I am carrying a watch that a dozen 
men or more tried to fix—some of the best 
stores had it. But they did not make it 
keep time. It was a fine watch, not a cheap 
one. Finally, a jeweler, himself an expert 
watchmaker, asked me to let him carry it 
for a time. He made it keep time.. Why? 
Because he looked for the reason why it did 
not keep time and he had the knowledge of 
what to do and the skill to do it when he 
discovered the reason. 

“There’s a reason!” has been well adver- 
tised of a certain beverage. But how many 
watchmakers are well versed in the “reasons” 
of their work? 

Anyone can find a rusty piece of iron. 
Why is it rusty? How many can tell any- 
thing about it except that it has been ex- 
posed to the “elements”? What is known 
as “corrosion” has cost this country and the 
world hundreds of millions of dollars. For 
years the effects of corrosion have been 
known. I have beside me references to 400 
articles, or books that have been written on 
the corrosion of just six metals. But only 
within the past few years have there been 
really serious efforts to get at the bottom of 
the why? of corrosion. 

Will we not have a very much more satis- 
factory condition in the jewelry business 
when most of our watchmakers know all 
the reasons why they do certain things in 
making or repairing a watch? Effort is 
made in the best horological schools to teach 
fundamentals. But it is to be feared that 
many men, especially som~ educated at the 
bench, have not grasped the significance and 
the vast importance of knowing why they do 
a certain thing—the underlying reasons; do 
thev not just try to do a job without much 
understanding? Self examination in this 
matter might be very helpful to us. Would 
it not be good for quite a number of us just 
to be honest with ourselves? 

Joseph Pennell, the artist and author, says 


(Continued on page 389) 
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Sell the Customer a New Watch 
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OR his own protection the watch repairer 
should be cautious in regard to accepting 
for repairs, without careful examination, 
any watch that the owner admits has not 
been cleaned and oiled in years or that ap- 
pears to have been neglected to this extent. 
In many such instances pivots have be- 
come cut and the highly polished contact 
surface of the jewels has become marred 
through constant friction without proper 
cleaning and reoiling. 

A high grade properly constructed watch 
in the above condition may require several 
new pinions and new hole or cap jewels 
before a good workman can hope to place 
it in its original condition. It is not enough 
to do a good job of reducing the pivots to 
remove the rings that have been cut into 
the circumference as this may cause enough 
side play in the jewels to interfere with the 
original calculation as to proper depthing 
of wheel teeth and pinion leaves which in 
turn causes poor motion and consequent 
variation in time. 

Reducing the diameter of balance or pallet 
arbor pivots may cause escapement trouble 
that had never existed before; for example 
we may consider an escapement which origi- 
nally functioned properly and after reducing 
the balance or pallet pivots, enough disar- 
rangement was caused to prevent the watch 
from keeping reliable time. A previously 
safe but modest locking of the escape wheel 
teeth on the pallet stones may have changed 
into a case of no locking at times when the 
watch is in a certain position and the result 
would be an irregular gaining rate, or per- 
haps the locking may become much deeper 
causing loss of mainspring power and ir- 
regular time keeping. The guard pin may 
rub on the edge of the safety roller at times 
or the jewel pin may strike in the horn of 
fork or on the corner of the fork slot as it 
passes. 

All of the above mechanical defects were 
caused simply through the introduction of 
excessive freedom of the pivots which in 
turn permitted the several operating parts 
to come into illegal contact with each other. 
Defective contact was not possible previously 
because proper freedom for every moving 
part was ascertained in the inspection of 
the several parts when the watch was 
finished and adjusted. 

Whether the disarrangement in an instance 
similar to the above would cause the watch 
to stop is problematical but one thing is 
certain, it could not be regulated to keep 
close time. An expert might rematch the 
escapement to correspond as nearly as pos- 
sible with the extreme side shake of pivots 
but he would be obliged to introduce ex- 
treme tolerances in locking and pin freedom 
that would prove detrimental to consistent 
fine and accurate timekeeping. 

It is obvious therefore that when pivots 
and jewels of a fine watch are badly marred 
from running without oil it is best to change 
them, except in case of a pivot that is rather 
close fitting and that will stand slight re- 
duction in diameter. This is sometimes 





possible as a pivot within the limits of 
toleration may be on the large diameter 
limit of this toleration and may therefore 
stand slight reduction and still be within the 
limit of allowance. 


A Low Grade Watch 

When a low grade watch has been per- 
mitted to run for years without cleaning 
and oiling it is extremely hazardous for the 
watchmaker to attempt to make repairs on 
the basis of any superficial examination of 
the movement. 

A seven jeweled watch would be so badly 
worn that it would be necessary to make an 
almost prohibitive charge for replacing it 
in good running order. In such instances 
the bearings for pivots are usually so badly 
worn that either bushing or closing the holes 
is required. The pivots are so badly marred 
that they will require considerable reducing 
in diameter and unless these conditions are 
taken into account in making an estimate 
of the cost of repairs the watchmaker will 
undoubtedly find himself not only working 
for a small fraction of what his time is 
worth but an analysis will disclose that he 
is actually mortgaging some of his future 
time and labor to later efforts in trying to 
make the watch run without stopping. 

When a thorough examination is made 
and a substantial charge is applied for re- 
conditioning the watch it is necessary that 
the watchmaker be capable of doing a good 
job of bushing or closing the pivot holes to 
the extent of having good bearings’ and all 
wheels upright after his work is done. 


Result of Cleaning a Worn Out Watch 

The writer is familiar with an instance 
where a seven jeweled watch had run and 
kept satisfactory time for years without any 
attention and was still running when left 
with the watchmaker for cleaning and oiling 
only. 

After a thorough cleaning and oiling the 
watch would stop and was not dependable 
as a timekeeper. The customer could not 
understand as to why it should not have 
run at least as well as before cleaning for 
which he had paid several dollars. After 
several visits to the watchmaker without 
results he consulted another watchmaker 
who condemned the watch as worn out, gave 
him a small allowance on it and sold him a 
new watch of about equal grade. This man 
made a few dollars profit on the transaction, 
the workman who cleaned it actually lost 
several dollars in time and labor over what 
he received for the work and also lost a 
customer, 

The fact of the matter in this instance 
was that through running without oil the 
two metals comprising the train pivots and 
the sides of the pivot holes had cut into 
each other badly and the substance cut from 
the metals together with the gummed oil 
had formed a crust around the pivot holes 
and on the pivots to the extent of keeping 
the pivots centered and the wheels upright 
enough to continue running so long as the 
mainspring had enough strength to keep it 
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going and so long as the crust was not dis- 
turbed. 

As soon as the substance was removed, 
however, in thoroughly cleaning the watch 
the true form of the worn holes became a 
factor and together with the worn pivots 
caused some of the train gearing to actually 
lock at times instead of controlling them so 
that they would work smoothly at the proper 
pitch line of the wheel teeth and pinion 
leaves, 

If the repairer is unfortunate enough to 
have undertaken a few of the above speci- 
mens of watches as mere “clean and oil” 
jobs he has indeed met his “trouble maker” 
as the owner of each watch will expect it 
to run and keep time as good as it ever did. 
The customer may be sincere in his state- 
ment that the watch had not stopped before 
and it may be difficult for you to convince 
him that you are a competent workman 
even though you do eventually make the 
watch run without charging him. 

In considering the above it is not the in- 
tention of the writer to recommend close 
fitting pivots, far from it. More stopping 
and irregular timing is caused by close fitting 
pivots in both end and side freedom than 
can be traced to liberal freedom. By liberal 
freedom, however, is meant the amount that 
is considered proper and not that which may 
have been caused by wear or that which 
may be due to injudicious reducing of pivots. 

If a badly worn watch is accepted for 
cleaning, full account should -be taken im 
regard to the replacement of worn parts and 
of bushing jobs, and a proper charge made 
for the work. In case that the job is under- 
taken at a small charge as a matter of ac- 
commodation or store policy then the same 
corrections ought to be made and the watch- 
maker credited with the labor applied. 

It will be apparent that the theory in 
mind is that a good job of cleaning without 
necessary corrections may prove to be a 
boomerang. It would be better to do a 
thorough job and charge for it but much 
better for all concerned when the watch is 
of low or medium grade to “sell the cus- 
tomer a new watch.”—W. J. K. 





Advantages of the H. I. A. 





(Continued from page 387) 








at the age of 65 that he is making his pupils 
begin at the very beginning, “teaching them 
the chemistry of colors and taking them step 
by step up the stairway of art.” Unless we 
follow the same in craft or skilled trades we 
shall have, he says, another influx of 
foreigners to do our work of this nature. 
The Horological Institute of America is 
not “in business for itself.” No one is mak- 
ing or can make any money out of it per se. 
It is seeking to make a man take a pride in 
his workmanship—not just to “make a dol- 
lar.” Better workmanship may bring extra 
dollars all around. The great thing is, it’s 
going to bring better satisfaction all around. 
Are you for the Institute? If so what are 
you doing to make it more useful? Please 
get that word—the Institute will help you if 
you use it aright. 
(Signed) Paut Moore, Secretary, 
Horological Institute of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
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GIVE THIS ADVERTISEMENT SERIOUS THOUGHT !!!!! 


SAL - HYDE 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE, 


Electro-Plating Salts 


For Gold, Silver, Platinum, Nickel, Bronze 
and Copper Plating, Stripping, etc. 


Used by thousands of the leading retail and manufacturing 
jewelers and silversmiths 


NEVER AN IMPERFECTION. NEVER A COMPLAINT. ENORMOUS SAVING OF TIME. 
SO SIMPLE, SO CONVENIENT. | 


5000% PROFIT WITH NO EXTRA OVERHEAD 


The cost of the SAL-HYDE Material for 
plating is NEGLIGIBLE, 





( SAL- HYDE) 


TRADE MARK AEGISTERED U.S.PATEWT OFFICE 


ELECTRO-PLATING SALTS 


The time can be figured in seconds and min- 
utes; the percentage of profit figured in thou- 
sands. 


A PATENTED CONCENTRATED SALTS FOR ELECTRO-PLATING 

1. Ready for immediate use when dissolved in Cases, etc., can be plated in 20 to 30 seconds. 
hot water. 7. As another example: (1) one dozen tea- 
2, All ingredients of pure materials and chem- spoons can be silver or gold plated with the 
icals for plating bath, combined in one salt, SAL-HYDE Salts in 30 seconds, 

free from impurities. Nothing else necessary. 8. As another example: (1) one or 3 dozen 
3. No guess work, best results always and im- White Gold Rings can be plated with the SAL- 
mediately obtained and guaranteed. HYDE Salts in Platinum Color in 25 seconds. 
4. Each bottle contains so much precious metal To those interested in Stripping.—As an ex- 
and each chemical in its proper component ample of the rapidity of work by the SAL- 
parts that the work is always perfect and HYDE Stripping Salts, 3 dozen rings can be 
lasting. stripped at one time in 30 seconds; 2,400 rings 
5. This is no cheap amateur preparation, but can be stripped in one (1) hour. 

the real article. 9. Special attention is called to the ‘‘SAL- 
Rings, Brooches, Chains, Mesh Bags, Watch HYDE” in Platinum color, 


For Dy , Dy tor or Battery 


A_concentrated salts for Electro. 
Plating _Gold, Silver, Platinum 
Brass, Copper, Bronze, ete. 
This bottle contains sufficient salts when 
dissolved in hot water for 1% quarts of 


*“*SAL-HYDE” 


PLATINUM 
COLOR 
NO. 2024 C 


When dissolved in water, the SAL-HYDE is ime 
mediately ready for use, always producing 
wander all diti and P the best : 
fesults,colors and shades, in the shortest pos- a 6. 
sible time, with either DYNAMO or BATTERY H 

exactly the same as any other solution. 


























SPECIAL NOTE: “Sal-Hyde” is the —— ee ee oe 





Manuractynes® 
THe W. GREEN ELectTric Co. 
81 NASSAU 8ST, NEW YORK 


The “SAL-HYDE” is only put up in dark 
green bottles of keystone shape and design, see 
illustration. Fach bottle should bear the trade 





only material giving a perfect white 
platinum color and wear to yellow, 
bright, green, white gold or other 
metals; correct results under all con- 
ditions and temperature and is Non- 
Tarnishable. 

1500 rings may be Electro plated with 
this material for $6.50 and in quantity 
purchase for $3.00. 

25 seconds is sufficient for a guar- 





HYDE” Salts and a small Green’s Gen- 
erator of proper power, this can be 
made by far the most profitable part of 
your business. Outfits, which include 
a correct and powerful Electro Plating 
Generator, may be had for $35, $40, $50, 
$65, $80, $95, $115, $130, $150, $175, $190, 
$215, $250, $300, etc. 





mark “SAL-HYDE,” otherwise it is an imita- anteed job. 


tion and we should be notified. 

















Manufactured by 
81 Nassau Street 


The W. Green Electric Company, New yor'U sa 


Makers of Polishing Motors, Dust Collecting Outfits, Electro-Plating Dynamos, Motor-Generators, “Sal-Hyde” Plating 
Salts, Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Plating Equipment. 

















New England 
Jewelers’ Institute 


Complete and Finishing Courses in 
Watchmaking 


Owned and Controlled by 350 Jewelers 
in New England 





We know the kind we want and we 
make them. 





For information write 


EDWIN F. LILLEY, Dean 
Milford, Mass. 
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[Answers are also solicited from our readers to the questions published on this page.) 
No attention paid to communications unless accompanied by full name and address of the writer. 


Question No. 4046—Engraving on 
Filled Goods—J am learning engraving 
and can engrave anything on copper plates, 
but find it very difficult to engrave on filled 
goods. Can you please let me know how to 
temper my graver so as to overcome this? 
es ee 

ANSWER.—The engraver tool for cutting 
goods should be a Vantier or any good 
make of graver, which is in most cases 
tempered properly for engraving jewelry or 
copper. Sharpen the graver to a diamond 
point, having the cutting point exactly in 
the center. Should it not be in the center 
the point cuts away instead of following 
the center. Do not have the heel too sharp, 
or it will dig in instead of cutting. The 
harder the metal to be cut the more blunt 
the point should be. Beginners are advised 
to use a graver sharpener, which will assist 
in getting a straight heel. The graver must 
not be polished too much, as this will cause 
it to slip out of the cuts. If the graver 
has the right bevel and the point is just in 
the center and is properly sharpened it will 
cut any of the harder jewelry metals. 
Rees’s engraving book gives all the necessary 
information about sharpening gravers. 


Question No. 4047.—Tarnishing of 
10-Karat and 14Karat Jewelry.—J am 
conducting a combination jewelry and drug 
store, and have trouble with the lower 
grades of gold jewelry, which tarnishes. Is 
this trouble caused by the chemicals in the 
drug store? If so, how may this be pre- 
vented? M. E. P. 

ANSWER.—There is some complaint about 
the 10 and 14-karat gold tarnishing, espe- 
cially where the odor and fumes of drugs 
are prevalent. The main cause of gold of 
such karat tarnishing is generally the alloy, 
when this latter contains much copper. 
Such drugs as sulphur, iodine, caustic am- 
monia and many others will cause not only 
low-karat gold, but also silver to tarnish 
very rapidly. Druggists have often been 
urged not to handle any gold lower than 
18-karat, which will resist the tarnish fairly 
well. If the showcases contain a few pieces 
of gum camphor the gold and silver will 
resist the tarnishing somewhat. A coating 
of lacquer would prevent tarnish, but this 
is not always desirable on such small articles 
as jewelry. For silver, however, it is well 
suited. 


Question No. 4048.—Soldering Gold- 


Plated Articles—How can | protect the 
color on gold-plated articles when solder- 
ing? R.H. F. 

Answer.—When_  gold-plating of every 
kind becomes heated it rapidly changes its 


rich-looking color and takes on a much 
paler tint after boiling out. How to avoid 
this has often puzzled many of the workers. 
Now, by simply coating the surface with 
a solution of boric acid both the annealing 
and soldering may be effected with success 
and the color preserved. Some workers 
prefer to coat the gold-plating with a paste 
of boric acid and water, allowing this to 
dry before proceeding to heat the metal. 
But all this may be avoided by simply dis- 
solving from five to six ounces of boric 
acid in a pint of boiling water and dipping 
the gold plating into it, so that when dried 
off a film of boric acid covers every part 
of the work and protects it from the action 
of the heat in annealing and soldering. 
This will not prevent the soldering taking 
place if it gets on the joints, thus greatly 
facilitating the gold-plate worker in his 
operations. Dry the coating before solder- 
ing. As gold-plate cannot be subjected to 
much polishing without removing the thin 
surface of gold, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the surface should be protected as 
far as possible from changing color. In 
protecting the surface by “dipping” it is 
advisable to prepare a saturated solution of 
boric acid, but as this salt is not very 
soluble in water it will soon be found 
that the water will not take up as much 
of it as of most other salts, but a little 
experience will soon teach the _ right 
strength to use. Boric acid will only dis- 
solve to the extent of five per cent in cold 
water; that is, one ounce in 20 ounces, or 
one pint of water. But in boiling water 
about 30 per cent. may be dissolved. About 
six ounces of boric acid to the pint of water 
will make a standard solution, and is as 
much as the water will dissolve. I have 
used the liquid much weaker than the above 
with good effect, but it is sometimes neces- 
sary to have a good protective coating to 
resist the effects of the heat and to leave 
the work with a bright golden tint after it 
has been annealed or soldered. 


Question No. 4049.—Producing Matt 
and Satin Finish.—Please show me how I 
can produce a matt finish on jewelry and 
silverware. I am espectally interested in 
producing the frosted or matt finish on 
Roman gold jewelry?—R. E. S. 

ANSWER.—Satin of matt finish can be done 
in several different ways, the method em- 
ployed being regulated usually by the amount 
of matting to be done. If only a small 
amount of work is to be matted, then a 
very simple and inexpensive method can be 
used, but where there are many articles to 
be treated it is advisable to use an expensive 
outfit, the larger outfits being much more 
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economical to use than the less expensive 
ones. The matting or satin finishing on 
jewelry, silverware, brass goods or on any 
metals are all produced in the same manner, 
either with brushes that revolve on a lathe 
or with a sand blast, the latter being 
preferable if there is sufficient amount ot 
business to pay for its installation. For 
small articles of jewelry a regular scratch 
brush attached to a lathe that makes from 
2,000 to 2,500 revolutions will do very well. 
They can be purchased from the supply 
houses, as well as the others illustrated at 
a moderate cost, and in many different sizes, 
as well as in brass, steel or German silver 
wire. The most serviceable for jewelry and 
silver are those brushes made of brass wire. 
Another brush, which is called the swing 
brush, is much used and is preferred. When 
one has had a little experience with them 
better frosting can be done on account of the 
ends of the wires striking the piece to be 
matted, so that it will not produce the drag 
marks which sometimes occur with a solid 
brush. Another one which is very service- 
able is a hanger brush. The wires used are 
of fine steel, secured to hanger wires which 
are held in place by steel pins. This brush 
is especially suitable for larger surfaces, such 
as silverware, chandelier or lamp work; the 
brush, covering a wide surface, enables one 
to work very rapidly, the hangers giving the 
brush an_ elasticity which enables the 
operator to whip on a good frosting or satin 
finish. One of the best methods of producing 
the matt or satin finish on any kind of 
article is a modern sand blast machine con- 
nected with a force blower. The arrange- 
ments are very simple and easy to manipu- 
late; a girl or boy can work them after a 
few hours as well as an experienced man. 
The matting done in this way is very satis- 
factory. This arrangement requires from 
one to two horsepower to drive it satisfac- 
torily, but the air pressure can also be 
utilized for soldering or brazing purposes. 
The novelty consists in the fact that the 
sand is carried up again, making a circuit, 
and can be used until worn out. Another 
device, purchasable at a low price, is suit- 
able for small articles, such as jewelry or 
silver novelties and is also a sand blast, but 
on a smaller scale than the one described 
above. 


Question No. 4050.—Black Filling for 
Engraved Letters.—What can I use as a 
filling to make engraved letters show up 
black, similar to enameled goods. I want 
something that will make a quick, cheap 
finish—J. K. L. 

ANSWER.—Black lacquer is quite suitable 
for a cheap filling. The lacquer should 
be applied so that the letters are well filled, 
then placed in a drying oven until thoroughly 
dried. The surface can then be cleaned 
by means of a cloth wet with alcohol to 
remove any surplus lacquer around the 
edges of the letters. Another method is to 
use shoemakers heel ball; this is usually 
applied after the article has been warmed 
over an alcohol lamp, so that the wax will 
melt when applied. Another filling may be 
obtained by melting together 24 parts of pure 
beeswax and two parts of litharge. Stir 
until the mass assumes a brownish appea-- 
ance, then add one part lampblack and str 
again. This wax will fill the letters nicely. 
Remove surplus with alcohol. 
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REFINERS and SMELTERS 





g Ast 


PLATINUM 


In all Degrees of Hardness 





Works: General Office: 
NEWARK, N. J. 24 JOHN STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. NEW YORK 











“% FULCRUM OILS 


atl The Finest Oils Produced 
A TN Anywhere at any Price 
A Perfect Watch and Clock Oil 


must be “neutral,’”’ which means that it must be free from 
acids of any kind. The presence of acid means corroded 
and blackened pivots. 

Fulcrum Watch, Clock, Bracelet Watch and Chronometer Oils are 


the only lubricants for such purposes ever produced which are free 
from all acids,—and we can prove it. 














Fulcrum Oils are guaranteed not to gum, not to evaporate, not to 
discolor or become rancid in any length of exposure. They were 
adopted by the War Department of this country, are being used by 
some of the largest watch factories of the world, and by practically 
all of the expert watch and clock repairers of this country and 


Canada. 


If You Are Not Using Fulcrum Oils 
You Are Not Using the Best Oils. 


Watch and Clock Oil Chronometer Oil Bracelet Watch Oil 
50 cents a bottle 60 cents a bottle 75 cents a bottle 


All Material Jobbers Sell Fulcrum Oils 


FULCRUM OIL COMPANY, FRANKLIN, PA., U. S. A. 
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Compensation Lucidly Demonstrated 











Ingenious Device Invented by E. A. Marsh 














: eon public has little excuse to be without 
knowledge of the principles governing 
the operation of that all-important but little 
appreciated device, the every day watch, 
because of the literature frequently dis- 
tributed by manufacturers through the retail 
jeweler. A littie pamphlet “The Why and 
How of Compensating Watch Balances” by 
the Waltham Watch Co., is written in very 
simple, easily understandable style and de- 
scribes a device by E. A. Marsh for demon- 
strating the effects of temperature on the 
balance. “Let it be understood,” says the 
writer, that a pocket watch is simply a little 
machine whose purpose is to accurately 
measure the progress or passage of time. 
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In order that this measurement may be ac- 
curate it is essential that the movement of 
this little machine be uniform in speed, and 
this uniformity must be more than approxi- 
mate, it should be really uniform; however, 
it must be admitted that absolute perfection 
is not really a possible human attainment. 
But it is possible to come so close to per- 
fection that the slight variation may be 
ignored. 

Several natural laws are involved in the 
mechanical action of watches, such as gravi- 
tation, inertia, temperature, etc. One law 
which is almost universal is that metals ex- 
pand under the influence of heat, but the 
amount of expansion is not uniform, some 
metals expand more than others. 

The balance wheel of a watch is, as its 
name suggests, actively engaged in its work 
of maintaining steadiness in the movement 
of the mechanism of the time train, all of 
which is moved by power stored in the 
mainspring. It is evident that by the use 
of a given amount of power a large wheel 
can not be moved as rapidly as a smaller 
one. This being the case it must follow 
that the speed of oscillation of a watch 
balance wheel must vary in rapidity as the 
size of the wheel is modified by the tempera- 
ture changes which affect it, so that if noth- 
ing could be devised to counteract the nor- 
mal effect of temperature changes, the speed 
of the mechanism would be constantly 





changing in conformity to varying tempera- 
tures. Fortunately a most ingenious form 
of construction of the balance wheel has 
made possible a means of self correction, 
by which the form of the balance is made 
changeable, so that the expansion or con- 
traction of the metals which compose the 
balance is so utilized as to maintain the 
effective diameter practically constant. 

The ingenious method by which this result 
is achieved will readily be understood by 
the help of the accompanying illustrations, 

















LITTLE DEVICE THAT DEMONSTRATES PRINCIPLES 
OF COMPENSATION 


in which Fig. 1 shows two bars of metal 
of equal lengths, when at normal tempera- 
ture. The dotted lines indicate the relative 
amount of expansion of the two metals,— 
steel and brass. Fig. 2, shows the two 
metals joined by fusion. Fig. 3, shows the 
effect of heat upon this bi-metallic bar,—the 
greater amount of expansion of the brass 
portion causing the bar to curve upward. 
If cold was applied instead of heat the bar 
would be deflected in the opposite direction 
(as shown in Fig. 4). Fig. 5, shows a 
watch balance, in which the arms and the 
inner portion of the rim are of steel, the 
outer portion of the rim being of brass fused 
to the steel rim, the rim being severed at 
two points, near the arms, thus allowing 
freedom for the movement of the r'm under 
the changes of temperature. Fig. 6, shows 
this balance when under the influence of 
heat. Fig. 7, shows a complete balance, 
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having a number of screws with relatively 
heavy heads located at varying distances 
around the rim of the balance. Fig. 8, 
shows the finished balance under influence 
of heat. The effect of heat is to curve the 
rim inward, thus reducing the size of the 
balance—the endeavor, of course, being to 
maintain the effective diameter unchanged. 
But the quantities involved are so extremely 
minute that additional and more delicate ad- 
justments must be provided. It will be ob- 





served that on Fig. 8 the locations of the 
balance rim screws are numbered from 1 to 
12, on each half of the balance. Also note 
that screws numbered 1 and 6 have shorter 
heads and longer bodies than the others. 
Also note that while these four screws are 
screwed in only part way, the others are 
screwed down to the head. These four 
screws are designated as “meantime screws,” 
since by screwing them in further the active 
diameter of the balance is reduced, that is, 
while the actual weight of the balance re- 
mains unchanged, a very minute portion of 
the weight is carried nearer to the center 
of the balance, with the result of very 
slightly increasing the rapidity of its 
vibration. A watch balance vibrating pre- 
cisely 18,000 times each hour will keep 
perfect time. But if it should vibrate 18,001 
times an hour, the watch would gain two 
and two-fifths minutes in a month. Suppose 
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that owing to a change in temperature the 
self compensation of the balance, as before 
described, should be insufficient, and the 
watch should lose, because of the increase 
in heat, it would show that it was “under 
compensated.” In such case it might suffice 
to simply change the position of some of the 
rim screws, for instance, to move screws 
number 4 to positions number 11. Such a 
change of position would not at all affect 
the actual weight of the balance, but would 
modify the vibrational weight, because when 
the screws were in position 11 they would 
be near the free end of the rim, and the dis- 
tortion of the balance rim would carry more 
weight toward the balance center, and in 
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Don’t Stick Your Nose in a Cloud of Dust Cost averages only a few 


cents a day. You can easily 


and Expect Not to Have Your Lungs Filled 9“! 


Compact, strong and reliable 


zs , —only 2x4 feet floor space. 
USE the World's Most 4 ; Some models larger, some 
Efficient iB. 


smaller. 
LEIMAN BROS. 


You doubtless already know 

that the world’s worst scourge 

Polishing among civilized people has to 
Dust 

Collector 





do with lung affection. You 
help it along when you breathe 
the metal laden dust. This 
machine will breathe in all the 
dust and save your health— 








Act today ! 
Patented ; 
A powerful, easy run- 
ning noiseless machine 
with ball bearing sup- THEY SAY: 


port for the suction fan 
—powerful suction of 
air at each dust hood 
draws away the dust 
from the work, small 
floor space, little power, 
electric-lighted dust 
hoods. Self-contained 
complete, set up and 
ready to run. 


GET ONE TODAY ! 

and begin saving money 
from the gold dust that 
is now entering your 
lungs. 


“Best investment I ever made.” 

“We always recommend it to our 
friends,” “double our returns from 
the refiner.” ’ 

“Make a dustless shop possible.” 

“Get one if you can possibly do 
so.” 

“You'll be sorry you didn’t get 
it years ago—I am.” 

*10c saved from each watch case 
polished.” 


LEIMAN BROS. 


23 BP1O Walker St. 
NEW YORK 








Illustrated Catalog Free. 

















WINTER’S SCHOOL of JEWELRY ENGRAVING 


Established 1897 
Offers Two Special Courses of Instruction in Engraving 


Attendance Course a Home Study Course 
4 Months—$90.00 Results Guaranteed. By Mail $56.50 


The THIRD edition of THE WINTER’S PRACTICAL SELF TEACHER of engraving, fully illustrated, embracing 
all fundamental and practical principles of engraving, will be ready March Ist. Every engraver should have a copy of 
this book.—Sent post paid for $5.00. 


Fine Engraving Done for the Trade—Prompt, Quality Service—Reasonable Prices 


For terms and full information about courses, write 343 North Ave., CHICAGO 














THE NEW GRAVER SHARPENER 


The simplest and most practical. With this tool 
an apprentice can sharpen any style graver any 
angle, any height, perfectly in one minute, a trick 
that the most experienced engraver cannot do as 
well in ten minutes the old way by hand. 

Endorsed by hundreds of the best artists in the 
engraving profession. It does the work right and 
saves time. Substantial in design, well made and 
finished. Rollers are hardened steel. Frame is 
nickel plated. Guaranteed. 


Price, $5.00 Post Paid 


Order from your jobber. If your jobber 
cannot supply you, order direct from us. 


LANGE MFG. CO., Inc. 


106 Townes St. 
GREENVILLE SO. CAROLINA 
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effect maintain the effective diameter of 
balance and keep its speed of vibration un- 
changed. It must be realized that these 
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changes are real, though so infinitesimal. In 
the instrument made to show the reality of 
the change through heat, the amount of 
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change is exaggerated, simply to render it 
readily apparent. 





Old Patent Models by Watchmakers 





ACCORDING to Carl W. Mitman of the 
Smithsonian Institution of Washington, 
D. C., the number of models of patents in 
the Patent Office invented by watchmakers 
is remarkably large. It is well known that 
watchmakers as a class have considerable 
fertility in the field of invention. The Pat- 
ent Office, for a period of 15 years, has had 
in storage about 150,000 models of patents 
submitted by the original patentees. The 
dates included are from 1830 to 1880. Con- 
gress recently appointed a commission to 
dispose of these models and Mr. Mitman is 
one of the commissioners. The inventions 
which have been in the Patent Office include 
some by such noteworthy American watch 
and clockmakers as Jerome, Silas Terry and 
Fasoult—C. M. 





The so-called dead beat form of anchor 
escapement was devised in 1715 by George 
Graham, an Englishman, who left his coun- 
try home at an early age, walked to London 
and began to learn clockmaking as an ap- 
prentice in 1688. He worked at one time for 
the famous Thomas Tompion, whose busi- 
ness Graham inherited. 
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Pearl Stringing 








Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by A. Busekrus 

















THERE is an ever increasing demand in 

this country today for necklaces in an 
endless variety of shapes and color, and at 
all prices. Like any other article of jewelry, 
these necklaces need repairing, the cord will 
break at a most inopportune time, at the 
theater, in the ball room, at church, or on 
the street, resulting in a wild scramble to 
collect the beads. 

Thousands of necklaces are broken every 
day, and some one must repair, clean and 
restring them. So it is up to the jeweler— 
he sells them and certainly should know 
how to repair them. Some would say it is 
a simple thing, to restring a strand of beads. 
It is, if you do not care what kind of cord 
you use, how they are cleaned and tied up, 
and how they look; but to do a neat, clean, 
first-class job, requires skill and experience. 

A necklace that is restrung should look as 
if the beads barely touch each other—the 
cord should not be visable—no slack and no 
unsightly knots, and the clasp should be 
fastened without showing any knots. The 
beads should be perfectly graduated and 
clean—if you are doing work like this, you 
are doing first class work and pleasing your 
customers. 

To avoid trouble and misunderstanding 
with your customers, insist on knowing the 
exact number of beads—if they do not know 
count them, also make note of any discolored, 
cracked or partly pealed beads, and see if 
clasp or spring ring is in working order. 
Ask them if they want just a plain string- 
ing job, or every bead knotted; if you have 
all this understood before it will avoid any 
argument afterwards. 

The necessary equipment: A bead block 
or board 18 to 24 inches long, and four to 
six inches wide, one inch thick, with four 
grooves, running parallel about one inch 
apart, nearly the full length of the block. 
At the end between the two center grooves, 
have a half-round hole to hold the center 
bead—cover block with dark velvet or plush 
this will keep the beads from rolling. 

Now start with the largest or center bead 
placing it in hole at end of block—then 
graduate the others by putting the largest 
beads first in one groove then the other 
until you have them nicely graduated, be 
careful about this as nothing looks so cheap 
and slipshod as a poorly graduated bead 
necklace. You are now ready to string the 
beads. First select the right size and color 
of cord—see that the six end beads will 
allow you to double back the cord you are 
using (do this only on necklaces that do 
not have cement or hide-a-knot cups attached 
to the clasp) otherwise use as thick a cord 
as the beads will stand. 

In preparing the cord remove all the 
slack—we do this by saturating with alcohol, 
draw the cord as tight as possible, then wipe 
dry with a clean cloth—rub a piece of 
parraffine wax back and forth, then wipe 
well again with a clean cloth. You should 
now have a smooth cord with all slack re- 


moved—cut your cord twelve to eighteen 
inches longer than the necklace. The neces- 
sary tools, a sharp knife, pinvise, half dozen 
assorted sizes of broches, several finely 
tapered nickel silver wires four to six inches 
long, a block of magnesia, a covered glass 
jar containing gasoline, a can of quick drying 
glue, an assortment of dyes, and above all a 
fine line and assortment of bead cord. It 
is not necessary to buy colored cord, you can 
match any color of beads by dyeing your 
cord, this is quickly done, and you can match 
any required shade. 


Pearl Stringing 


When ready to string beads, make a 
needle of your cord, one at each end, do this 
by scraping the end with a knife until the 
end is fluffy for about one-half inch—then 
moisten with a little glue—rub your thumb 
and finger over the magnesia, put the end 
of the string between your finger and roll 
back and forth until you have a fine tapered 
point on your cord, do both ends alike. The 
magnesia mixed with the glue will soon dry, 
and you have a fairly stiff needle to slip 
your beads over. Start with center bead 
first, then string one side, fasten on your 
snap or missing link, then the other side. 
There should be an uneven number of beads 
so the large center bead will be in the center 
of the necklace; before tying the ends, the 
clasps or spring ring should be polished. 

Now comes the most particular part of 
pearl stringing—see that your fingers are 
clean—keep the cord clean—now slip the 
cord through the ring on clasp or spring 
ring—next run the point through the end 
bead drawing the clasp up close to the bead 
—you have now doubled the cord in the end 
bead—now tie a single knot between the 
two end beads, drawing the knot close and 
tight against the end bead—then run the 
point through the next bead, tie again, and 
the same with the third bead. Then run 
through the fourth bead but do not tie but 
just before the cord is drawn tight moisten 
the cord with a little glue then draw your 
cord tight and the glue will follow inside 
the bead. Next cut with a sharp knife the 
loose end up close to the bead, so there will 
not be any end showing. You now have 
one side tied up, in tying the other end care 
must be taken to see that there is not the 
least Dit of slack. Hold the necklace up and 
see that all beads are close together, slip 
the other end of cord through the other 
part of clasp and tie as before, rather a 
little too tight than to have any slack show- 
ing—if knots are drawn tight they will 
hardly show between the beads. You should 
now have a respectable job of stringing— 
look over beads carefully for finger spots, if 
you have sweaty fingers rub your fingertips 
on your block of magnesia—I have seen 
ugly spots left on more delicate tinted pearls 
from such fingers. 

To make your job complete lay the neck- 
lace full length in a V-shaped groove made 
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Swiss Pattern 
Files 


are used by the master 
jewelry craftsmen where 
super-fine filin?, is needed. 


With rare and costly objects 
at stake, he must have files so 
sensitive and keen cuttin? that 
to use them is almost a Zesture. 


So he chooses NICHOLSON 
X.F. Swiss Pattern Files, know- 
ing that the world’s largest 
producer of files has made 
them with the skill of the old 
Swiss masters, and that there 
is a shape and size for every 
demand. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 


Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 





---a File for Every Purpose 
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Netallurgists ® 
Qrrice ann Works, 119 West TUPPER STREET 
BUFFALO, N.Y. U.S.A. 
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y OUR iefining when done 
by Hoover—is done as though 
you were right in our plant 
watching each step of every job. 


This is why you can bank on 
receiving, in money or products, 
ALL that is due you. 


With this assurance of fair play we 
ask that you ship your present ac- 
cumulations to us. 














Golden Rule Refiners- Since 19/2 








Big Returns from 
Small Investment 


Money is not the whole thing, yet it is so convenient to have it. 
You can do so much good, and on the other hand it can be the cause 
of so much that ts bad. 

To have a Horological School where you can get the very best in 
the way of location, housing, equipment and talent to instruct, is the 
good fortune of Americans. This all was made possible by the wise 
use of money. A lady who was in possession of a large fortune con- 
cluded that she would so place the funds at her disposdl that they 
would do the most good to the greatest number of persons, and in 
order to observe the fruition of her efforts she concluded to put the 
scheme into operation while she was yet alive, not waiting, as is so 
often the case, until she should make her demise, before the funds 
at her command should begin to do the good work. 

Thus Mrs. Bradley endowed Bradley Polytechnic Institute with 
three million dollars, and absorbed as a portion of that Institution what 
was formerly known as Parson’s Horological School. Thousands of 
young men have availed themselves’ of this opportunity to get the 
trade in all its branches in such a thorough manner that there is no 
chance to fail. Bradley students are filling many of the best places 
in the country, and the demand on Bradley Horological for workmen 
is growing greater every day. For forty years the Horological Depart- 
ment of Bradley Polytechnic Institute has been co-operating with the 
retail jewelry trade, striving continually to increase the efficiency of 
the workman they employ as watchmakers, jewelers and engravers. 

(1) By inaugurating a Horological School wherein the jeweler ap- 
prentice could get a better education along the lines of watchwork, 
jewelry work and engraving than was offered to them in the average 
jewelry store on account of the fact that in these days of strenuous 
business methods, every man must be a winner in his line, and in order 
to meet expenses, every employee must be producing all the time, and 
no time to show the beginner. ete : ' 

(2) By putting up a building and furnishing it with up-to-date 
equipment. ; 

(3) By sparing no means that would lead to better methods of 
accomplishing the work in hand. 

(4) By securing the very best iw the way of instructors in these 
several branches. A : : ’ 

(5) By conducting its business on reliable lines, never offering 
more than was possible for the time and money spent. ‘ 

(6) And last, but not least, giving all this work at a price that 
is most reasonable, if you will take into consideration the above facts. 

One of our latest catalogues will interest you. 


Address: Bradley Horological, Dept. C, Peoria, Illinois 
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for this purpose on a four by 36 inch board, 
then with a soft bristle brush dust with a 
little magnesia powder, brushing lightly 
from end to end, this will whiten the beads 
and give them the sheen that is so desirable. 
Troublesome Beads 

When a stringing job is left, notice where 
cord has parted, then look for beads with 
raw or rough edges around the holes as 
these often cause havoc with the best string- 
ing job—also look for sharp cutting edge 
on eyelets of snaps and catches, you will 
save many re-stringing jobs by doing so as 
customer will blame you, claiming cord was 
of poor quality and expect you to do your 
work over without compensation. Very 
often you will find the holes in the end 
beads so small that it is difficult to double 
back with a cord that fits the larger beads 
—if anything looks bad it is a cord that is 
too thin and does not fill the hole in the 
beads—they will hang off center and make 
any stringing job look poorly done. 


A Knotting Job 


Customers often request a knotting job, 
which, of course, is the safest way to prevent 
loss of beads if the cord should part, as only 
one or two beads can come off. A knot 
between each bead will lengthen a necklace 
from one to three inches—this is often the 
remedy to lengthen a necklace if a little 
too tight, otherwise rondelles can be used 
to alternate with the beads—this gives cer- 
tain beads a beautiful effect when crystal or 
onyx rondelles are used. 

To do a neat knotting job requires some 
practice, to do a good job the knot must fit 
snug against each bead, there must not be 
the least bit of slack between the beads and 
the knots. In doing a job of this kind 
figure on using two and one-half times as 
much cord as the beads measure when laid 
close together. Start with center bead first, 
tie a single loop in your cord—open enough 
to insert a pair of fine pointed tweezers. 
Catch hold of the cord close to the bead as 
possible, and draw the loop down to the 
bead to a well formed knot, hugging up 
close to the bead. Continue until you are 
within three beads from the clasp—string 
these last beads without knotting, as you 
will do so when you double back. 

Count, clean and graduate your beads be- 
fore you start; use a cord that will fill the 
hole and match the color of beads, see if 
hole in end beads will allow to string back, 
if not, enlarge the holes with a reamer, 
using camphor and turpentine solution to 
help the cutting. Be careful not to crack 
the bead—look for raw or cutting holes and 
smooth them by using a ball shaped dental 
burr or carborundum point—keep wet with 
the above solution. Remove all slack pos- 
sible from cord before you start and use 
the best cord that money can buy; keep 
fingers clean and well coated with magnesia 
powder. If you find trouble in doubling 
your cord back run your fine tapered wire 
point through hole, remove carefully, then 
insert the cord point and you will have no 
further trouble in pulling it through and 
tying the knots on end beads. Look after 
eyelets on snap and clasp. It is best not to 
tle direct to snap and clasp but have an 
extra smooth oval link between clasp and 
cord, this will overcome most of the friction 
and lengthen the life of the cord. 
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Modern Stone Setting 








Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Lester B. Pratt 

















Introduction 


A® a considerable number of inquiries 
have been received in regard to the 
methods employed in setting precious and 
semi-precious stones in flat top and heavy 
prong settings, this article is written in an 
endeavor to describe the tools that are re- 
quired for this class of work and also the 
most suitable methods to follow in_ per- 
forming the various operations. 
Obviously, this article is written princi- 
pally for the man who wishes to learn more 
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of this class of work; the experienced 
workman, as a rule is able to devise suit- 
able methods for all jobs of stone setting 
that he is required to set. On the other 
hand, there are a great many workmen that 
can turn out an excellent job of stone set- 
ting in Tiffany, Belcher and other styles of 
yellow gold settings in prong mountings, 














Af TW 
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but are sorely taxed when they wish to set 
flat tops, etc., in white gold and platinum. 
Reaming out the setting, undercutting 
properly, raising and forming the beads, 
millgraining and bright cutting the borders 
of settings must all be done in an excellent 





manner if we wish to produce a job of 
fine appearance. 


Tools Required 

It is quite unnecessary to provide an 
elaborate outfit of tools for doing this class 
of work. The regular engraving block is 
quite ample for holding all classes of 
mountings while cutting, beading and mill- 
graining. Certain brooches, ring mount- 
ings, etc., which are made with light, lacy 
lines, must be filled with melted shellac, in 
order to avoid denting and breakage of 


delicate parts of the designs, but such mount- 
ings may be attached to a block of wood 
the engraving block, 


and held in when 





Fic. 3 
the work may be proceeded with in the 
same manner as a_ heavy, _ substantial 
mounting. 


The engraving block needs no descrip- 
tion; any style that suits the workman and 
is convenient to use is quite ample for the 
purpose. 

Tapers of various angles are required for 
opening the holes in settings to the proper 
size to take stones. A fairly complete line 
of such reamers is illustrated in Fig. 1. A 
fact that must be taken into consideration 
in such milling or reaming operations is 
that a fine tooth milling cutter is not suit- 
able for milling white gold, as it glazes 
easily and is then unfit for any real work. 
While a fine tooth milling cutter is best for 
yellow gold settings and especially light 
weight prongs, it is not at all suitable for 
the best and quickest work on white gold. 
A milling cutter of the types shown in Fig. 
1 should be kept sharp at all times; it can 
be readily sharpened by grinding the cut- 


ting edges on an ordinary lathe wheel, 
whereas, a fine-toothed cutter cannot be 


ground in this manner on account of the 
extremely fine teeth. 

Various shapes of gravers that are re 
quired in undercutting, forming beads and 
bright cutting are illustrated in Fig. 2. 
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OLD GOLD and SWEEPINGS 


We place at your service our years of experience in refining precious metals. 














Send us your next shipment. You will find our returns prompt and satisfactory. 


THE WILLIAMS GOLD REFINING CO. 


2978 Main St., BUFFALO, N. Y. BRIDGEBURG, ONTARIO. 











FRANCO AMERICAN 
PRECIOUS METALS CORPORATION 


DEALERS AND REFINERS 


GOLD, SILVER AND PLATINUM METALS 


General Office 


Works: 
42 West 51st Street, New York City 


NEWARK, N. J. 











1258 Established 1885 OTTO SNYDER, President 


Tel. Mulberry } 1368 
EMILE SNYDER, Inc. 


GOLD, SILVER and PLATINUM REFINERS 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
298-306 South St. NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers of Snyder’s Soldering Powder and Fluid for Hard and Soft Soldering 


Send Us Your Next Lot of Sweeps or Washings. We pay for all consignments within ten days. 


“41 YEARS OF HONEST RETURNS” 


Whkch (ise Kean 


Don’t take a chance on spoiling a 
watch case repair job when it is so easy O 





1D) OING the seemingly impossible in repairing 
battered or badly damaged watch cases has 

been our specialty for a third of a century. to send it to us and get it done right 

Perfection in this work can only come from experi- t Jess cost than you could do it your- d 
ence. We have developed special tools and equip- self. We want to prove our ability a dt gee d 
ment and an organization of highly skilled workmen US, OP€ job—and make it a hard one! Circular an 
to do the work accurately and quickly. price list on request. 


BECKER-HECKMAN COMPANY ia:tivcsniuiins Chicago 
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Workshop Notes Department 








Various sizes of beading tools are required 
and also millgraining tools. Millgrainers 
and a suitable handle for holding same are 
also shown in Fig. 2. Beading tools may 
be obtained in various sizes, or the work- 
man may obtain a beading plate or die and 
make his own beaders as required. If the 
beads are made of approximately the same 
size stock as the millgrainers, they may be 
used in a handle of the same type that car- 
ries the millgrainers. The writer prefers 
to make all beading and millgraining tools, 
but they can be readily obtained from any 
supply house. 


Milling the Hole to Proper Size 


In Fig. 3 and Fig. 4 are shown respec- 
tively, a group of gentlemen’s heavy, dia- 
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mond ring mountings and a group of ladies’, 
heavy prong ring mountings. 

In setting a diamond in the mounting 
shown at A in Fig. 3, our first step will be 
to ream or mill the opening to the proper 
size to take the stone. 

We may proceed with this operation by 
selecting a reamer of suitable size to enter 
the hole, following with a larger reamer 
as required. 

If the top of such a setting is of very 
thin stock, as some mountings are, we shall 
use a reamer of 20° to 30° angle, in order 
to provide a suitable seat for the stone, but 
if the top is of ample thickness, then we 
may use a 10° or 15° angle cutter, in order 
to eliminate as much cutting with the graver 
as possible when we undercut the setting. 

Right here is a point that we wish to 
call to your attention. The hole in the 
setting must not be reamed too large; it 
must be reamed to such size that the stone 
will not quite drop into the hole. Then we 
may select a narrow round bottom graver 
such as shown at 4 in Fig. 2 and proceed to 
undercut the hole in such a manner that 
the stone will snap into the seat when it 
is undercut to the proper size. A good 
illustration of this method of fitting may 
be obtained by examining a watch case 
bezel carefully. We know that such bezels 
are slightly undercut and we know that a 
crystal would not snap into a bezel and 
stay there if the side of the groove was not 
undercut. 








Therefore, the _ particular.__point-. 
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that we must observe is to ream the hole 
slightly under size and then undercut it with 
the narrow, round bottom graver until’ the 
stone will finally snap into the seat. Most 
experienced workmen will undercut the 
seat properly so that the stone will snap in, 
then remove the stone, form the beads with 
a suitable graver, trim the undercut again 
if necessary and then snap the stone into 
place again. By doing the work in this 
manner, we save the cutting edges of our 
gravers, as they dull quickly enough in any 
case when working on white gold. 


Forming Stock for the Beads 

In forming the stock to turn over the 
stone for the bead, we may use a knife 
edge graver as shown at B in Fig. 2. The 
cut is commenced at the outside corner of 
the top, making a V-shaped cut extending 
to the edge of the hole. This V-shaped 
cut must also be undercut in such a manner 
that it may be raised up with a round bot- 
tom graver and finally forced down over 
the girdle of the stone. If the undercutting 
is properly done, the face of the top will 
show a large V and the bottom of the cut 
will be a small v. Then the round bottom 
graver may be inserted at the point of the 
V and the metal turned up and over the 
girdle of the stone. Each corner of the 
top is treated in the same manner and of 
course all of the V-shaped undercuts are 
made before we attempt to turn any of 
them over the girdle of the stone. 

In the case of a large top taking a large 
stone, it is always best to split the V and 
make two beads in each corner instead of 
one bead. Then we place a third bead 
directly in the corner to fill out and present 
a nice looking corner of good appearance. 


Rounding the Bead 

Assuming that we have forced the stock 
in each corner down over the girdle of the 
stone, then we may select a beading tool 
of suitable size and proceed to round all of 
the beads to a smoothly rounded ball of top. 
All of this work should be examined care- 
fully with a strong glass to make sure that 
the metal is well over the girdle of the 
stone and also that the bead is well formed 
and all of uniform appearance. Much fine 
work is turned out in such setting jobs and 
also some very “sloppy” work and _ the 
“sloppy” work includes beads that are poor- 
ly formed and do not cover the girdle of the 
stone. It also is very important to make 
sure that a stone is set securely; we all 
know that stones drop out of a setting oc- 
casionally and if this happens shortly after 
a stone is set, the customer usually expects 
the jeweler to make good the loss, in case 
a stone is lost. 


Bright Cutting the Border 

With the beads properly formed and over 
the girdle of the stone, we may proceed to 
bright cut the border and at the same time, 
prepare it for the millgraining tool. The 
square graver may be used to start this 
border, making a cut extending from the 
girdle of the stone to the edge of the top. 

Simply use good judgment in forming the 
border; if the border seems rather wide, 
then form it to make two rows or more of 
millgraining, although it is best for appear- 
ance sake to make two rather wide rows, 
than three narrow rows. Millgraining can 
be overdone, just the same as anything else 
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and mountings should be selected as far as 
possible to take a stone and allow two rows 
of millgraining of a reasonable width, if 
we wish to produce a setting of fine 
appearance. 

Assuming that the cuts have been made 
sharp and clean, terminating on top with a 
sharp edge, then we may select a flat graver 
of suitable width and proceed to bright cut 
the border. The square graver is used to 
form the border and prepare it for mill- 
graining and while it may be bright cut 
fairly well with the square graver, at the 
same time, we may produce a better bright 


grt M@ ve ee 





Fig. 5 


cut with a flat graver, which is highly 
polished. With the flat graver, we should 
take very light cuts, striving to even up all 
cuttings and present a smooth, uniform 
appearance. 


Millgraining the Border 


Assuming that the border has_ been 
properly formed and bright cut, then we 
may use the millgraining tool to produce 
the final touch. It is always best to select 
a millgrainer of suitable size for the setting 
at hand. We always take the size of the 
stone into consideration, also the size of the 
beads that have been turned over the stone. 
A large bead over the girdle of the stone 
and an extremely small millgrain bead does 
not always present the best appearance. 
Good judgment must be used in selecting 
proper size of beads to match properly and 
also to match other beading or millgraining 
that may be on a stone mounting of any 
kind. Careful examination of first class 





(Continued on page 402) 
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Telephene, Whitehall 7240 


Johnson Matthey 
& Company, Ine. 


BULLION MERCHANTS 
CHEMISTS AND METALLURGISTS 


Cable Address, Matthey, New York 


DEALERS IN 


PLATINUM 


AND THE PRECIOUS METALS 





JOHNSON MATTHEY & CO., LTD. 
Hatton Garden, London, E. C., Eng. 
Official Assayers and Refiners to the Bank of England 





36th Floor 
Woolworth Building 
New York 
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Gold, Silver 


and 


Platinum 
Refiners and Assayers 


B. HAGSTOZ @ SON 
709 Sansom St., Philadelphia 
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NYES OIL 


for 50 years the Standard Lubricant 
for Watches and Clocks 


Buy of Your Jobber 











Files, Jewelers’ Tools and Supplies 
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Telephone Cortlandt 5222 
“American lhe gir 


Ameri aK FILES 


AMERICAN-SWISS FILE & TOOL CO.’S 
AMERICAN GAS FURNACE CO.’S 











Gas Furnaces for Melting, Annealing, Enamel- 
ing, Hardening, Assaying, Etc. Positive Preseure 
Sand Blast Blowers. 


Anchor Tool & Supply Co., Inc. 





Combination 
Watchmaker’s 
and Polishing 

Motor, $20.00 


Will Run on 110 
Volts A. C. 
or D. C. 





Fidelity Ta- 
pered Frame 
Polishing Motor 
Illustrated. 


Polishing Motors 
from $16 to $55 




















Formerly Tool and Supply Dept. of FIDELITY 
E. P. REICHHELM & CO, lac. ELECTRICCO. 
24 JOHN Si. NEW YORK Lancaster, Pa. 
THE NEXT SHIPMENT OF WATCH 
MESH BAGS Suara 





AND 


‘SILVERWARE 


Repaired — Replated 
And Completely Restored Like New 
By experts whose skill and experence aided by 


the newest equipment assures satisfaction. 


SWARTZ & CO. 


Successors to Swartz & Ciske 
“Plating Theat Last?” 


10 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 











“2\\ Send It to Pete 


yy A HALF CENTURY spent in 
satisfactorily serving thousands || 
of jewelers is proof of our relia- 

4 bility. Ladies’ cases altered into 
wrist-watches; hunting cases to open face; key- 
wind cases to stem-wind. TRY US. 


PETER HENRY & SON 


Established 1872 





434 Elm St. Cincinnati, O. 
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{Patents Granted by the United States and 
the Registered Trade-Marks.] 


UNITED STATES PATENTS 





Issue of January 26, 1926 


FLEXIBLE BRACELET OR THE 
Emit I. Anperson, New York, and 
- Nits E. Anverson, Bronx, N. Y. Filed May 

22, 1924. Serial 715,240. 4 Claims. 

A bracelet or the like embodying a plurality of 
hollow boxes positioned end to end and each of 
which is provided across both of its ends with 
transverse slots extending entirely across te box, 


1,570,932. 
LIKE. 





a tubular bushing position within the adjoining slots 
of each two adjacent boxes with the opposite exposed 
edges of the bushings substantially flush with the 
corresponding edges of the boxes and a metallic 
band extending through the boxes and bushings and 
of a width substantially equal to the interior widths 
of the boxes and bushings. 


1,571,027. WATCH GUARD. Wi tiam P. TALsot, 
Millbrook, N. Y. Filed July 23, 1925. Serial 
45,483. 1 Claim. 

A watch guard made up of a single piece of flat 
stock, comprising 2 body portion, having an opening 
therein through which a watch chain is adapted to 
pass. a spring coil fastening element at one end of 
said body portion, a bent over portion on said body 








ES 


portion to cover the spring coil fastening element, 
a pointed portion on the other end of the said fasten- 
ing element, a bent over portion on said body portion 
to cover the point on said fastening element, and an 
offset portion intermediate of said fastening element. 


DESIGNS 
9,323. STAND FOR SILVERWARE OR SIM- 
ILUAR ARTICLE. 


ALEXANDER KarsH, New 




















York, N. Y. Filed July 5, 1923. Serial 6,676. 


Term of patent 3% years. 
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UNITED STATES TRADE-MARKS 

[The following trade marks have been adjudged 
entitled to registration under the Act of Feb. 20, 
1905, and are published in compliance with Section 


> 6 of said Act.] 


Issue of January 26, 1926 
223,718. (CLASS 27. HOROLOGICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS.) Ixtrnots Watcu Case Co., 
Elgin, Ill. Filed Nov. 23, 1925. 


VEL pwoO 


Particular description of goods.—Watch 
ments and Watchcases. 
Claims use since March 12, 1925. 
Ser. 223,719. (CLASS 27. HOROLOGICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS. Ititnots Watcu Case Co., 
Elgin, Ill. Filed Nov. 23, 1925. 


RISO 


Particular description of goods.—Watch Move- 
ments and Watchcases. 
Claims use since June 25, 1923. 
Ser. 223,720. (CLASS 27. HOROLOGICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS.) Ittino1s Watcu Case Co., 
Elgin, Ill. Filed Nov. 23, 1925. 


RALO 


Particular description of goods. 
ments and Watchcases. 
Claims use since Oct. 4, 1922. 
Ser. 223,721. (CLASS 27. HOROLOGICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS.) Izttino1s WatcH Case Co., 
Elgin, Ill. Filed Nov. 23, 1925. 


VERA 


Particular description of goods. 
ments and Watchcases. 
Claims use since April 24, 1922. 
Ser. 223,723. (CLASS 27. HOROLOGICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS.) I ttino1is Watcu Case Co., 
Elgin, Ill. Filed Nov. 23, 1925. 


VACO 


Particular description of goods. 
ments and Watchcases. 

Claims use since June 25, 1923. 
223,725. (CLASS 27. HOROLOGICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS.) Ixtinots Watcu Case Co., 
Elgin, Ill. Filed Nov. 23, 1925. 


ROCO 


Particular description of goods. 
ments and Watchcases. 
Claims use since Oct. 11, 1922. 
Ser. 223,726. (CLASS 27. HORODLDOGICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS.) Ititino1is Watcu Case Co., 
Elgin, Ill. Filed Nov. 23, 1925. 


NORCO 


Watch Move- 


Ser. 


Move- 


Watch Move- 


Watch Move- 


Watch Move- 


Ser 


Watch Move- 


Particular description of goods. 
ments and Watchcases. 

Claims use since April 14, 1925. 
[ACT OF MARCH 19, 1920, SEC. 1 (b)]. 
THESE REGISTRATIONS ARE NOT SUB- 
JECT TO OPPOSITION. 

Issue of August 25, 1925 
208,386. (CLASS 28. JEWELRY AND PRE- 
CIOUS-METAL WARE.) I. MILter & Sons, 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. Filed July 8, 
1925. Serial 217,039. 


I-MILLER 


Particular description of goods.—Ornamental 
Buckles. 
Claims use since 1915. 
Trade-Mark Registrations Granted 
Jan. 26, 1926. 
27,110. CLOCKS. Registered Oct. 1, 1895. 


ScuHLENKER & KIENZLE, Schwenningen, Ger- 
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John Brubaker, watchmaker, of Mount- 
ville, late with Kranich Bros., York, has 
gone to Milford, Del., to take a position. 

John C. Bair, now at 46 N. Prince St., 
has leased 151 E. King St., to which he 
will remove on April 1. He considers the 
latter a better location, as it will give him 
more room. 

Miss Mary Fisher, Lancaster, has entered 
the Bowman Technical School as a student. 
Nelson J. Forney, a jeweler of Dover, Del., 
a former student, visited the school last week 
during a trip to Lancaster. 

A. C. Tuteur, divisional manager of the 
National Jewelers’ Publicity Association, 
was in Lancaster recently interesting the 
local jewelers in the drive for a $2,000,000 
fund for advertising purposes. It is under- 
stood he was quite successful here. 

At last week’s annual election of the Lan- 
caster Law and Order Society. F. C. Beck- 
with, of the Hamilton Watch Co., was 
elected a director, and the board organized 
by electing him president. Charles L. Mil- 
ler, a son of the Hamilton president, Charles 
I’, Miller, was also elected a director. An- 
other son, Robert E. Miller, of the Hamil- 
ton company, is also a director. 

Wednesday, Jan. 27, was observed by 
Lancaster, so-called “City of a Thousand 
Stores,” as Sales Day, the primary object 
of which was to interest people from the 
more distant parts of Lancaster county and 
of adjoining counties in this city as a good 
place to buy. With a couple of exceptions 
the local jewelers did not participate in this 
drive for trade, as they found from previous 
“special days” that the jewelry stores got 
little extra business, the department, dry 
goods and house furnishing stores getting 
the trade. The jewelers who did special 
advertising for the drive say it paid them. 








The Albany, N. Y., police and the de- 
tectives working on the burglary of the 
Van Heusen, Charles Co.’s store of more 
than $100,000 in gems and jewelry, the night 
of Jan. 17, have found no clue to the per- 
petrators of the daring job or the recovery 
of the loot. Chief Lasch has sent circulars 
listing the items taken to the police depart- 
ments of the principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. The list included: 
Twelve diamond set watches, 21 women’s 
solid gold watches, eight women’s gold filled 
watches, four military watches, 33 men’s 
solid gold watches, 12 men’s gold filled 
watches, 125 diamond rings, .38 to 1.38 
carats; one pair of diamond ear pendants, 
five diamond scarf pins, two sautoirs set 
with seven and 10 diamonds, three brace- 
lets each set with 40 to 50 small diamonds, 
four platinum diamond set bracelets, one 
platinum brooch set with diamonds and 
sapphires, four breast pins set with from 
27 to 77 small diamonds and chips, one 
bracelet set with 48 small diamonds, sap- 
phire and diamond set bow pin, diamond 
set bar pin, and 14 wedding rings set with 
from 10 to 24 diamonds. 














Charles T. Nehf, retired jeweler of Terre 
Haute, and president of the Half Century 


is making 
The club 


Residents Club of that city, 
plans for the annual meeting. 
has 700 members. 

The Newcomer jewelry store at Nappanee, 
Ind., suffered almost a total loss recently 
in a fire from an overheated furnace in 
the basement of an adjoining store. Little 
insurance was carried. 

Harry Jensen, jeweler at Clay City, Ind., 
now has on display a_ beautiful bronze 
medal of Lincoln, to be awarded to some 
member of the senior class of the high 
school there for the best essay on the 
Emancipator. The medal is presented by the 
Illinois Watch Co., of Springfield, Ii. 

The town clock at Wabash may be re- 
paired shortly. Officials have received word 
from the Seth Thomas Clock Co., saying 
that the needed parts for the clock had been 
shipped and that one of their repair men 
would arrive when the parts were ready. 
The clock had been in operation for more 
than 40 years and is much missed by the 
townpeople. 

Elmer W. Ransburg, 64 years old, a 
traveling representative of the Harper J. 
Ransburg Co., manufacturer of cut glass and 
jewelry novelties, died recently at his home 
after a long illness. He was buried in 
Indianapolis, Mr. Ransburg had been in 
Indianapolis 22 years . His son, Harper J., 
was owner of the firm he represented on the 
road. He is survived by the widow, two 
daughters and another son. 

Practically all Indianapolis wholesalers 
report 1925 a satisfactory ‘year in one way 
or another. In fact business was more 
satisfactory than it has been since 1920. The 
first three or four months of the year were 
not very satisfactory but the usual Summer 
slump was not so marked, and when the 
first harvests were taken off, business, espe- 
cially in the rural districts, was good. The 
result was that the last six months were 
very satisfactory. Just what will occur 
this year is problematical, but the leaders 
in wholesale trade feel that the momentum 
of the last six months will carry business 
along for another six months at least. 

The Fayman jewelry store at South 
Bend, Ind., was robbed recently when the 
front window was smashed and _ thieves 
escaped with considerable loot. The rob- 
bery was one of the boldest in Indiana 
for several months. The robber hurled a 
missle through the front window and 
escaped with watches, rings and_ other 
jewelry valued at several hundred dollars. 
The loss is believed to be covered by in- 
surance. Police have but one clue to the 
robber. That is the missle used, a headbolt 
wound with rubber bands. -That the in- 
strument was effective in deadening the 
sound of the impact is evidenced by the fact 
that no one heard the crash, although it 
must have occured about 7 o’clock in the 
morning. At that time an employe of a 
cigar store next door set his watch by the 
Fayman window clock. He then proceeded 
across the street to the front of the Black- 
stone theater to see what show was billed 
for the evening. He returned 12 minutes 
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later. Already at the scene was a traffic 
officer, who had observed the shattered 
window as he passed by to go on duty. 
In the brief period of 12 minutes the 
robber must have perpetrated the crime, yet 
so quickly did he do the job and gather up 
the loot that no visible trace of him re- 
mained. B. Goldsmith, manager of the 
store, believes the robber must have noticed 
the policeman in the distance and was too 
frightened to complete the job, since dia- 
monds worth several thousand dollars were 
undisturbed. 
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R. H. Gregory, Lapeer, was in Detroit 
last week buying new merchandise for his 
Spring business. 

Charles E. Wallace, of the Wallace-Mon- 
roe Mfg. Co., left last week for a trip 
through Oklahoma and Texas. 

A. B. Milkins, Wyandotte, came into De- 
troit last week and made the rounds of the 
wholesale and manufacturing jewelers. 

Lou Rosenthal, a member of the Fried- 
berg organization, retail jewelers, has gone 
to Miami Beach, Fla., for a few weeks’ vaca- 
tion. 

Eugene Grill, who has been inside sales- 
man for the W. F. Broer Co., at the Detroit 
branch, has been promoted to be city sales- 
man. 

H. W. McCullough suffered a loss of 
about $700 on a recent morning when some- 
one threw a brick through his display win- 
dow. 

W. Myers, of the main establishment of 
W. F. Broer & Co., in Toledo, is being wel- 
comed by the sales force of the company’s 
Detroit store this week. 

F. A. McCracken, a prominent retail 
jeweler at Bay City, recently suffered a 
severe laceration of his hands while attempt- 
ing to open a glass jar at his home. 

Louis Gautherat, of E. H. Pudrith & Co., 
passed the week-end at Lansing, Mich. Ed- 
ward Berg, of the same concern, left this 
week for a trip through Michigan and ad- 
joming States. 

Ray A. Hamel, 6360 Fourteenth Ave., re- 
tail jeweler, lost about $1,300 on a recent 
night when a thief threw a brick through 
his display window. The thief escaped with 
a tray of diamonds. 

M. H. Biederman, retail jeweler, recently 
completed remodeling a store at 7627 Mack 
Ave., and now has one of the finest retail 
jewelry establishments in the city. Mr. 
Biederman has been in business in that 
neighborhood for 17 years. 

H. M. Arnold who, for a considerable 
time, has been Michigan traveler for the 
Western Clock Co., has accepted a position 
as Michigan salesman for the W. F. Broer 
Co., Toledo, working from the Detroit 
branch in the Metropolitan building. 

The display windows of H. T. Schneider 
& Co., on E. Jefferson Ave., were smashed 
by a thief one morning recently. There was 


no particularly valuable merchandise handy, 
and the loss, except from the window itself, 
was not of any great consequence. 

Someone threw a brick through the show 
window of the W. F. Zorno Co., retail jeweler 
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on Charlevoix Ave., one night recently and 
escaped with merchandise worth about $500. 
The theft was done so quickly that no one 
even obtained a glimpse of the man. 

The Retail Merchants’ Association is now 
established in a new office in the Free Press 
building. This is understood to be only a 
temporary arrangement until the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, with which it is af- 
filiated, again is in possession of a perma- 
nent home. 

Charles W. Warren, of the Charles W. 
Warren Co., retail jewelers, left this week 
for California. He expects to be gone some 
time, passing most of his vacation at Los 
Angeles. Frank Fitch, also of the same 
company, has recently returned from a trip 
to Florida, where he passed several weeks. 

On a recent afternoon, just before George 
Loehr left to take up new work at the main 
establishment of the Scribner & Loehr Co., 
in Cleveland, wholesale and manufacturing 
jewelers in the Metropolitan building here 
crowded into the office of Mr. Loehr was 
just vacating and presented him with a fine 
writing set for his desk. The presentation 
was made by Harry Himelhoch, of the H. 
Himelhoch Co., jewelers’ supplies, in be- 
half of the other jewelers in the building. 
Mr. Loehr responded in a gracious way. 








Modern Stone Setting 





(Continued from page 399) 








setting jobs will always prove beneficial and 
much attention should be given to this. 


Heavy Prong Settings 


The heavy prong settings shown in Fig. 
4, are not extremely difficult to set, but care 
must be observed in handling such jobs on 
account of the hardness of white gold and 
risk of breakage on stones. These settings 
may be milled out to fit the stones approxi- 
mately, then the final fitting may be done 
with fine files or gravers. We must be 
sure to have a well fitting seat for the stone 
in each prong as this reduces the risk of 
breakage. In mountings with extremely 
heavy prongs, it is sometimes wise to split 
the prong and then it can be forced over 
the stone in two parts much easier than if 
we try to bend the one heavy prong. Such 
prongs usually require engraving or bead- 
ing on the tip of the prong to correspond 
with the rest of the setting. 


Setting Delicate Designs 


Previously, we have mentioned jobs which 
required filling with shellac in order to pro- 
tect delicate lines of pierced work. In Fig. 
5 are illustrated some brooches and ring 
mountings of this type. The actual work 
of setting the stones does not differ from 
single setting jobs, but the work must be 
protected in some manner. Gum. shellac 
may be melted into the under side of such 
settings, then attached to a suitable size 
block of wood which may be held in the 
engraving block. All of the stones may 
then be set and any required engraving may 
be done with no risk of breaking delicate 
parts of the design. After a job of this 
kind is completed, most of the shellac may 
be melted out and the remainder entirely 
removed by boiling the piece in a strong 
lye solution, 
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A. S. Workum, president of the diamond 
cutting firm bearing his name, was honored 
by directors of the Masonic Employment 
Bureau in this city by being elected 
treasurer of the organization at the annual 
meeting, Wednesday night. Mr. Workum 
has devoted nine years of his time as a 
member of the board of directors of the 
bureau and at the annual meeting he was 
given added responsibility by being named 
to take care of the funds. He is the rep- 
resentative of Norwood Lodge 576, F. and 
A. M. 

The headquarters of the Cincinnati dis- 
trict of Joseph H. Meyer & Bros., New 
York, will be located at 20 Wiggins block, 
southeast corner of 5th and Vine Sts. A 
suite of offices has been obtained in the 
block by Carlisle Weber, who resigned as 
manager of the Oskamp Jewelry Co., 
Saturday, to become the district manager 
for this section. The Meyer concern has 
dispensed with a part of its former method 
of distribution and will distribute its mer- 
chandise through various district head- 
quarters. 

Jewelry valued at more than $2,000 was 
stolen from the home of Albert R. Betts, 
president of the Queen City Silver Co., at 
3800 Dakota Ave., Avondale, Sunday night, 
Jan. 24. They forced an entrance by 
breaking a pantry window and got hold of 
the jewelry that had been left in the house 
together with $60 in cash. The intruders 
appropriated a diamond la Valliere valued 
at $1,500, a platinum diamond pin worth 
$500, a pearl and diamond sunburst and an 
opal pin. None of the members of the 
family were at home at the time nor was 
any of the domestics. 

The Wadsworth Watch Case Co. is 
assuming a position of prominence in the 
22nd annual bowling tournament’ of 
Greater Cincinnati that is being held at 
Cresslers alleys. A team from the com- 
pany’s offices in Dayton, Ky., assumed the 
lead of the race on the second day of the 
tournament but were supplanted in first 
place by the Potter shoe team of which 
Hugh Stewart, auditor of the watch case 
company, is anchor man. On Sunday a 
quintette made up of Martin, Reeker, 
Lueger, Stegeman and Wuillemeier rolled a 
total of 2,866 for the lead. Wuillemeier 
rolled the best individual score as he totaled 
685. The Potter team stepped on the 
alleys Monday night and got a total of 
3,009. Stewart was in exceptional good 
form as he rolled 235, 233 and 221 for a 
total of 689. He not only took the place 
of Wuillemeier as individual high scorer 
but also helped the shoe team take the 
five men lead away from those with whom 
he is associated in business. Stewart, how- 
ever, has been rolling with the Potter team 
for years and was with them when they 
rolled under the name of the North Turners. 

Two married women have been held by 
the Lorain County Grand Jury under 
charges of grand larceny for the theft of 
two diamond rings from the Charles Savage 
jewelry store in Elyria, O., according to 
dispatches reaching this city, Wednesday. 
They entered pleas of not guilty when 
arraigned before Mayor Harry H. Hinkson, 
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of Elyria, Tuesday, but he bound them over 
to the grand jury. Their bond was fixed 
at $1,000 each and it is intimated that other 
arrests will follow those of the women. 
According to detectives of Mansfield, O., the 
two women confessed to them that they 
stole the rings, each valued at $550, while 
on a shopping tour in Elyria shortly before 
Christmas. Detectives said one of the 
women gave the ring to an automobile 
salesman, as part payment on a machine and 
later the salesman took it to the Savage 
store to have it remounted. This led to 
its identification and also led to arrest of 
the women, it is claimed. 











TRADE CONDITIONS 


Local retail jewelers say that trade during the 
month of Jatuuary was fairly good and that it 
brought in as large if not larger volume of trade 
than the corresponding month of last year, but 
that it was nothing to brag about. Most dealers 
who were interviewed said that January was as 
good in a trade way as they had anticipated. 
They are looking for a better business in February 
than January and believe in fact, that trade will 
gradually get better as Spring approaches. In 
the opinion of the retail men, 1926, taken as a 
whole, is going to be a better trade year than last 
year. General business conditions in Evansville 
are better now than they were a year ago at this 
time. Collections too, are better. Wholesale jewel- 
ers are looking on the bright side of the trade 
picture and believe that they will do a very good 
volume of business this year. Reports from the 
rural districts are not so encouraging, but with 
the coming of better weather, it is believed that 
business conditions will greatly improve. 





Mr. Quiatt, retail jeweler at Tennyson, 
Ind., was here on business a few days ago. 

M. C. Cockrum, local oculist, is a charter 
member of the Evansville Kiwanis Club that 
celebrated its seventh anniversary a few days 
ago. 

J. L. Thuman, retail jeweler on W. Frank- 
lin St., has been re-elected president and di- 
rector of the Franklin Trust Co., of this city, 
to serve the ensuing year. 

Ed Kolb, traveling salesman for Raphael 
Bros., wholesale jewelers of Upper Ist St., 
this city, has returned from a trip down the 
Ohio river and reports that trade conditions 
are improving. 

Theodore Bitterman, of Bitterman Bros., 
retail jewelers of 204-206 Main St., this city, 
accompanied by his wife, left a few days ago 
for Little Rock, Ark., to attend the wedding 
anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Kemper. 

Jewels and watches valued at more than 
$1,500 were stolen from the window of the 
Fayman jewelry store at South Bend, Ind., 
a few days ago, when a thief hurled a bolt 


‘wrapped with rubber bands through a plate- 


glass window. The thief escaped, leaving 
approximately $3,000 worth of booty in the 
window because of the unexpected approach 
of an officer. The loss was covered by in- 
surance. 

An unknown man, who evidently planned 
to rob a show window of the Leo Roos’s 
jewelry store at Anderson, Ind., a few nights 
ago, was surprised by being fired upon from 
the inside of the store, when, with a brick, 
he broke a lower corner of a plate glass. 
W. W. Titley, a watchman, resting on a cot 
on the inside of the store, ran into the street 
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and fired three shots at the robber as he fled 
across the courthouse lawn and made good 
his escape. The watchman was unable to get 
a good description of the thief. 











m, 
Inc., was toastmaster at the banquet of the 
Riverside Business Men’s Association on 
Jan. 27. 

Charles T. Evans, of Brayton’s, Inc., spent 
Tuesday, Jan. 26, with his brother, George, 
in Utica, who is also engaged in the jewelry 
business. 

Tuck’s jewelry store was among the busi 
ness places destroyed in a disastrous fire 
which swept the downtown section of Port 
Colborne, Ont., on the morning of Jan. 27, 
with a total loss of $250,000. 

Among the retail jewelers from out of 
town who visited the wholesale trade last 
week were the following: Howard Stebbins 
and W. H. Cox, Medina; M. J. Bernstein, 
Niagara Falls, and L. J. Bartholomew, Elli- 
cottville. 

Nathan Dreyfuss announced last week 
that he has taken his brother, Max, in as 
a partner and that hereafter the firm will 
be known as N. & M. Dreyfuss, manu- 
facturing jewelers, Mutual Life building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Alex. Olson, whose main store is at 247 
William St., has moved his branch store 
from 3153 Bailey Ave. into a recently re- 
modeled building at 279 E. Genesee St. The 
Bailey Ave. branch was opened by Mr. Olson 
about six months ago. 

For the second time within 10 days a 
window was broken in the downtown store 
of T. C. Tanke, Inc., 380 Main St., on the 
night of Jan. 27, and the thieves stole two 
gold watches. The window, broken by a 
brick, was discovered by a patrolman at 6 
o’clock Wednesday morning. 

Louis Freeman, 23 years old, of this city, 
is being held by police on a charge of sec- 
ond degree grand larceny on complaint of 
Falk H. Carlin, proprietor of the jewelry 
store at 224 Allen St. Carlin alleges Free- 
man, while in the store soliciting a sub- 
scription to a magazine, stole an antique 
clock valued at $150. Police allege Freeman 
has admitted the theft. 

Responses received by Secretary Roger W. 
Wellington indicate that a crowd of large 
proportions will attend the annual dinner 
dance of the 24 Karat Club at the Hotel 
Lafayette on Feb. 9. This year’s banquet 
will be of an informal character and peppy 
after-dinner talks and snappy entertainment 
will supplant the longer drawn-out program 
of other years. Dancing will thus be started 
at an earlier hour. Dinner will be announced 
at 7:30 and be served promptly at 8 p. Mm. in 
the ballroom. Tickets at $2.50 per plate may 
be obtained from the secretary. Members of 
the Buffalo Retail Jewelers’ Association, who 
are not members of the local 24 Karat 
Club, have been invited, as well as their 
friends and relatives. 








The Pancoast Jewelry Co., 
Idaho, has sold out to F, L. Ferris. 


Gooding, 
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